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ANNUAL MEETING JUNE 6 AND «, 1900. 



The twentj'-sixth annual meeting ot the Michigan Pioneer and His- . 
torieal Society convened in the house of representatives in the capitol 
at I^ansing, Tuesday, June 5, 1000, at 2 o'clock p. m», standard time. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, ex-Qov. Cyrus G. 
Luce, and the session opened with prayer by Rev. Ernest W. Hunt, fol- 
lowed by the singing of "America" by the audience. 

The following officers were present, viz.: 

I^reBident — Cyms G. Luce, (3oldwater. 

BeconJing and Corres^yonding Secretary — Mary C. Spencer, Lansiog. > 

Treasurer — Benj. P. Davis, Lansing. 

Executice Committee — ^Dr. Robert C. Kedzie, Agricultural College, and 
Hon. G. S. Wheeler, Salem. 

Committee of Iliatoriana — L. D. Watkins, Manchester; C. M. Burton,. 
Detroit; A. H. Owens, Lennon; Judge John W. Champlin, Grand Rapids; 
Hon. E. W. Barber, Jackson. 

T7ce J^resldefits — C. B. Stebbins, of Ingham county; Albert P. More- 
house, of Portland; Alonzo H. Owens, of Shiawassee. 

Members of the society who were present were: Judge Champlin, M. 
D. Osband, Rev. R. C. Crawford, Grand Rapids; Judge Baldwin, Pontiac; 
Mrs. Nathan Judson, P. M. Cowles, Dr. W. H. Haze, Lansing; Calvin 
n. Starr, Litchfield; Wm. Heartt, Caro, and others. 

Letters of regret were received from R. Hay ward, Eaton Rapids; C. W. 
Barber, Howell; Peter White, Marquette; Isaac D. Toll, Petoskey; Very 
Rev. Frank A. O'Brien, Kalamazoo; Helen W. Parrand, %'ice president 
St. Clair county; J. M. Norton, Rochester; Curran White, Chelsea; 
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402 AKNUAL MEETING, 1900. 

Charles W. Darliug, secretary Oneida Historical Society, Utica, X. Y.; 
Wm. H. Harrison, Kalamazoo, and O. P. Doan, Mendon. 
Mr. Hay ward writes as follows: 

^Another year has rolled around, and I had felt almost sure I could 
meet with you this year, but have to send my i-ejrrets instead. I have 
lived in Michigan continuously for 70 years on the 28th of May, have 
one brother (Dr. Abner Hayward, Mt. Clemens) who has been here the 
same length of time. We can truly say we know something of pioneer 
times in Michigan. M\' health is fairly good, and I work nearly every 
day at my trade. 1 have lived (J3 yeai's of my life within IC miles of 
Lansing. I would like very much to know how many there are in Mich- 
igan who can make the same, or better, showing of continuance in the 
state. 

"With much respect for the pioneers of Michigan, I am, 

"Very respectfully, 

**R. HAYWARD, 
"Xow of Eaton Rapids." 

After the opening exercises President Luce read his address, in which 
he reviewed the work of the year, the needs and requirements of the 
society, closing with a touching tribute to the late efficient secretary,. 
Geo. H. Greene. 

The reports of the recording and corresponding secretary and treas- 
urer wei*e then read and, on motion, each was accepted and adopted and 
placed on file. 

L. D. Watkins, as chairman of the committee of historians, reported 
the work done by the committee during the year. A new volume of 
historical sketches had been added to the collection, and material for 
volume twenty-nine had been collected and awaited funds for publi- 
cation. The urgent needs of an index to the volumes already in print 
was set forth, the committee deeming it "not creditable to the state to 
send to other states, in exchange, our historical editions without an 
accompanying index." 

Report of the memorial committee was then given by the vice presi- 
dents in person or by written reports read by the secretary, the following 
counties I'eporting: 

Barry, Mrs. S. E. Striker; Calhoun, H. S. Smith; Clinton, Ralph 
Watson; Eaton, Esek Pray; Ingham, C. B. Stebbins; Ionia, Albert F» 
Morehouse; Kalamazoo, Henry Bishop; Kent, W. N. Cook; Lenawee, 
Benj. L. Baxter; Macomb, George H. Cannon; Oakland, John M. Norton; 
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3aKUTE8. 408 

Shiawassee, A. fl. Owens; St. Joseph, Calvin H. Starr; Tuscola, W. A. 
Heartt; Washtenaw, M. D. Osband. 

Mrs. Ernest W. Hunt then rendered a Yoeal solo, after which the 
meeting adjourned to 7:30 o'clock p. m. 



TUESDAY EVENING. 

The society met pursuant to adjournment at 7:30 o'clock p. m., and 
was called to order by the president. The meeting was opened with 
prater by Rev. G. D. Chase, followed by music. 

On motion that a conmiittee of three be appointed to nominate officers . 
for the ensuing year, the president appointed the following committee: 
A. F. Morehouse, L. D. Watkins and H. B. Smith. This committee waa 
requested to meet Wednesday morning before the beginning of the 
session. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. C. J. Thorpe, his paper, "Pioneer Amuse* 
ments,-' was not presented, const»quently Gen. B. M. Cutcheon, of Grand 
Bapids, read the first paper of the session, entitled "Log Cabin Days 
and liOg Cabin People.'' This was followed by the song, "Kathleen 
Mavourneen,'' sung by Mr. J. W. Wagenvoord. 

Mrs. Nathan Judson read a paper on the "Life of Gen. John R. Will- 
iams," pi*epared by Lieut. J. R. Williams. 

Mrs. E. W. Hunt sang the '-Sweetest Rtory Ever Told,'* after which Mr. 
Silas W. Parmer, of Detroit, read an instructive paper on the "Rule of 
Governors and Judges.'* Owing to previous arrangements, Mr. Farmer 
was not at liberty to permit the paper to appear in the historical col- 
lections. 

Five-minute speeches were then called for, and resfionded to by Rev. 
R. C. Cra\\'ford, Mr. Morehouse, Mr. Watson and Gen. Cutcheon. Mr. 
Crawford said he was of that log cabin period. He was lK)rn in a log 
rabin; he first went to school in a log cabin; he danced his first dance 
in a log cabin; he preached his first sermon in a log cabin, and his family 
altar was first erected in a log cabin. It had been log cabin days with 
him right along down for many years. He spoke of the rate bill fop 
school expenses, and recited an original poem, entitled "Michigan.** 
Judge Baldwin was called for, but excust^d himself from talking. 

Mr. Smith, of Calhoun, read memorials for John F. Hinman, vice 
president of the county, and others. 

Mr. J. W. Wagenvoord sang "Ben Bolt," and the meeting adjourned 
to Wednesday morning at 9:30 o'clock. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The meeting was called to order by the president and opened with 
prayer by Eev. Wm. H. Haze, followed by music by the Industrial School 
band. 

Mrs, Nathan Judson read a "Memorial of Geo. H. Greene," which was 
followed by remarks on the late secretary by several members, 

Mrs. Van Rosenberg rendered a vocal solo, "Annie Laurie." 

Mr. C. W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids, read a paper on the "Life 
of T. T. Lyon," and announced that a more exhaustive paper on the 
life of Mr. Lyon would be published in a future volume of the Pioneer 
and Historical Collections. 

Mr. Melvin D. Osband read a paper on "Michigan Indians." 

The Industrial School band furnished two fine musical selections. 

Mr. C. F. Schneider, chief of the weather bureau of Michigan, read a 
paper entitled "The Weather Bureau Historically and Practically Ck>n- 
sidered." 

The president then appointed Hon. E. W. Barber to draft a memorial 
resolution on Hon. O. M. Barnes, late chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. He also called a meeting for 1:30 o'clock of the historical and 
executive committees. The meeting then adjourned to 2 o'clock p. m. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The society met promptly at 2 o'clock and was called to order by 
President Luce. Rev. Crawford opened the program with prayer, and 
Mrs. C. P. Black furnished a vocal solo. 

The committee appointed to nominate ofBcers for the ensuing year 
submitted the following report, which was adopted: 

To the Officers and Members of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society: 

Your committee selected to nominate oflBcers for tfie year 1000-01 re- 
spectfully report the following: 

For JPresidetU — Hon. C. G. Luce, Coldwater. 

Jiecording and Corresj}onding Secretary — Mrs MaryC. Spencer, Lansihg. 

Treasurer — Benj. P. Davis, Lansing. 

JBxectitive Committee — Dr. Robert C. Kedzie, Agricultural College; Brad 
Hayes, North Plains; Judge John W. Champlin, Graud Rapids. 

Committee of Historians — L. D. Watkins, Manchester: C. M. Burton, 
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Detroit; A. H. OweDs, Lennon; E. W. Barber, Jackson; H. B. Smith, 
Marengo; L. D. Kelsey, Calhonn connty. 

One vice president from each county was also elected, as follows: 

Allegan — Don C. Henderson, Allegan* 

Barry — Mrs. Sarah E. Striker. Hastings. 

Bay — Sanford M. Green, Bay C5ty. 

Branch — Harvey Haynes, Coldwater. 

Calhoun— R. S. North. 

Clare — Henry Woodruff. Parwell. 

Crawford — Dr. Oscar Palmer, Grayling. 

Eaton — Esek Pray, Dimondale. 

Emmet — ^Isaac D. Toll, Petoskey. 

Grand Traverse — 

Gratiot— WiWiBm S. Turck, Alma. 

milsdale—C^Xyin H. Starr, Litchfield. 

//ow^A^on— Thos. B. Dunstan, Houghton. 

Ingham — John J. Bush, Lansing. 

Ionia — ^Albert P. Morehouse, Portland. 

Iosco — H. C. King, Oscoda. 

Isabella — John E. Day, Mt Pleasant. 

Jackson — Josiah Frost, Jackson. 

Kalamazoo — Henry Bishop, Kalamazoo. 

Kent. — Wm. N.'Cook, Grand Rapids. 

Lapeer — John Wright, Lapeer. ^ 

Lenawee — Benj. L. Baxter, Tecumseh. 

Livingston — Chas. W. Barber, Howell. 

Macomb — George H. Cannon, Washington. 

Manistee — T. J. Ramsdell, Manistee, 

Marquette — Peter White, Marquette. - 

Menominee — James A. Crozier, Menominee. 

Monroe — John Davis, Monroe. 

Montcalm — Joseph P. Shoemaker, Amsden. 

Oakland — John M. Norton, Rochester. 

Oceana — Enoch T. Mugford, Hart. 

Otsego — Chas. P. Davis, Elmira. 

Saginaw — Chas. W. Grant, Saginaw E. S. 

Shiawassee — Alonzo H. Owens, Lennon. 

St. Clair— ^Irs. Helen W. Parrand, Port Huron. 

St. Josejyh-^ThoB. G. Greene, Centerville. 

Tuscola — Wm. A. Heartt, Caro.* 
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406 ANNUAL MEBTINO, 1900. 

Washtenaw — J. Q. A. Sessions* Ann Arbor. 

Wayne — Fred Carlisle, Detroit. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALBEKT F. MOREHOUSE, 
Ij. D. WATKIX8, 
H. B. Smith, 

Committee. 

The secretary was instructed to notify the vice pi-esidents of their 
election. 

Hon. James W. Turner, of Owosso, read a paper on "Pioneer Days.** 
This was followed by a song by Mrs. C. P. Black. Mr. Cooke then made 
a ftve-minute speech. 

Hon. E. W. Barl>er read a paj^er entitled **lV*ginniDjj8 of Eaton County: 
Its Earliest Settlements and Settlers." Following? Mr. I^arber's reading, 
Mr. C. M. Burton read a paiK*r on the ''Life of Judge WoiMlward/' and he 
was followed by music, a vocal solo by Mrs. Hunt, aftt*r which Mr. 
Barber presented the following resolution on the death of Hon. O. iL 
Barnes, and diovihI its adoption, which was unanimously agi-eed to: 

Since the last annual meeting of this society, Hon. Orlando M. Barnes 
of rinsing, for many years one of its most useful members, has passed 
away. His counsel and advice were often sought by its ofl9cei*8 and com- 
mittees, and were freely given. At the time of his death, November 11, 
1899, he was a member of the exeeutive committee. One of his last 
official acts was an examination of the law and drafting a resolution to 
fill the vacancy in the oflice of secretairy occaisioniHl by the death of the 
worthy and lamented George H. Greene, and the fortunate api>ointment 
of Mrs. Man- C. Si>eucer gs his successor. Bealizing the loss of a wise 
advisor, and member of its executive committee, which this society has 
sustained in the departure of Mr. Barnes to another life, the president 
is hereby i*equested and authoriziHl to take such action as may be neces- 
sary for the preparation of an appropriate memorial of the life and 
serA'ices of Mr. Barnes, to be present tnl at the next annual meeting and 
published in a volume of the collections <»f the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Society. 

A few brief speeches were heard, •'Auld I-;ing Syne" was sung, and 
Rev. Dr. Haze pronounced the benediction, when the miH'ting adjourniHl. 
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PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 

BY EX-OOV. C. O. LUCE. 

Ladies and Geutlenien — It is said that the closing years of the cen- 
turies that have come and gone have been years of strife, conflict and 
wai^s, and everything now indicates that this will furnish no exception 
to the rule. 

The morning and evening papers furnish us with vivid reports of 
conflicts in Africa, and in the islands of the seas, and there are numer- 
ous ]>rophecie8 of wars to come in other lands. Seldom has the publio 
.attention biH»n so absorbed by corrupt developments in states and terri- 
tories within our own borders. And now, during all this excitement, 
we meet in a quiet way to celebrate and record the triumphs and vic- 
tories of peace. 

In reading history or current events, we are sometimes almost forced 
to believe that the lives of men and nations have been devoted to the 
destruction of life and propei*ty. It requires meetings of this character 
to dispel this illusion. 

A careful study of the life struggles and heroic achievements of the 
pioneers in their conflicts with nature, and to overcome obstacles, will 
convince the diligent student that the forces behind the great advance 
n>ade have worked out their brilliant results through i>eaceful means. 

The world involuntarily worships heroes. We go wild over illustra- 
tions of courage — physical, mental and moral. This is just as true in a 
republic as in a monarchy. We erect monuments to peri)etuate in the 
public mind in this and other generations, on the battle fields of Gettys- * 
burg, and Chattanooga, the heroic deeds performed by every soldier, from 
iten. Meade and Gen. Thomas to the most humble of men that carried 
the muskets. This is right and proper. It is jirompted by the patriotic 
reverence of our people. 15ut it is eqimlly true that those who planted 
homes, churches, school houses, and endured i)nvations, hai*dships and 
struggles with jmverty on many occasions, are entitled to something 
of the same recognition and reverence that we so cheerfully and gladly 
accord to the soldiers. It is for the purpose of doing something in this 
line that this organization was created and is nmintained. 

It is more than one hundred years since the close of the revolutionarjr 
war, yet it kindles our patriotism when, on the fourth of July, the dec- 
larati(m of independence is read and the orator reviewsthe old story of 
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408 ANNUAL MEETIKO, 1900. 

the struggle for liberty; and the some is true on memorial day, when 
the mighty achievements of Lincoln and his brafe army are recounted. 
Volumes upon volumes have been written and published giving the his- 
tory in detail of these great struggles. 

I may not be able to make the application of these facts to the case 
in hand as clearly as I desire, but the real pioneers, who laid the founda- 
tion broad and deep for posterity to enjoy, are fast passing away. This 
is the only organized association providcnl to gather and publish their 
triumphs. In the interest of posterity their victories have been im- 
portant. If research and publication of results is to be continued, it 
must be done, or at least more of it done, by those who come after the 
real pioneers. 

The question has given me much anxiety. How to arrest and retain 
the interest of these younger peoiile, and of those who have come to thii» 
from other states, is to my mind yet an unsolved problem. 

In perusing the list of members of this society, this idea has been 
forcibly impressed upon my mind by the fact that nearly all the early 
workers haVe gone to their reward. All the presidents and secretaries 
that have filled these positions, except the pi'esent incumbents, are num- 
bered in the list. 

If we interest the present and coming generations, I am strongly im- 
pressed with the fact that we must make its proceedings more and more 
historical. The name given at the start was Pioneer and Historical, and, 
while the first clause of the title must never be forgotten, yet we must 
enlarge upon the record and extend it. In nearly every township, and 
certainly every county in the entire state, events have occurred] worth 
preserving. It will cost time and effort to find writers who will present 
these in such form as will interest the reader. 

In publishing the twenty-eighth volume, just out, a great effort has 
been made to secure material that shall harmonize with these sug- 
gestions. 

. But while historical events have lH»en published in each of the twenty- 
eight volumes, yet only a small share of those that may be made interest- 
ing have apjteared in print. Ample provisions are made for the distri- 
bution of the volumes when printed. The law provides that they shall 
become the proi>erty of the state, and they are held for sale either in 
single volumes or the entii'e set. When sold the money received for them 
bi*lougs to the state, but a greater portion of them are — under the law — 
given to societies, clubs or organizations that have an established llbi*ary. 
Large numbers of the books have been sent out during the last year to 
such libraries. The legiHlatui^e provided for a reprint of volumes one 
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and two, so that, when this shall have been completed, full sets can be 
supplied to all who desii*e them. 

The society has received from the state to aid it in publishing these 
books, and to defray some other expenses connected with the annual 
meetings and preparations therefor, appropriations of from two thousand 
to two thousand five hundred dollars. None of the officers receive any 
compensation whatever. Labor performed during the sessions and out 
of it is a gratuitous contribution to what we believe to be the general 
good. 

The membership fee is one dollar, and this constitutes one a member 
for life. During two of the last four years we have received no money 
from the state,, and for two years fifteen hundred dollars annually, from 
a sense of dutj-. 1 am a thorough-going economist in the expenditure of 
public money; I would not ask a dollar from the state or localities that 
I did not firmly- believe would, in some way, make a return to the public 
for the expenditure. In my personal affairs I have been compelled to 
practice a good degree of economy, hence a waste of money in any form 
is a grave offense in my mind. 

But if this Pioneer and Historical Society is to live on, and discharge 
the varied duties which it is prepai-ed to do, it must have more money 
from the public to fully equip it for active duty; to prepare material and 
publish a book worthy of its purpose and mission will require an annual 
appropriation of two thousand five hundred dollars, and it certainly 
ought not to undertake the full task with less than two thousand dollars 
each year. 

I have thought it right and proper to say this here and now. In some 
localities county i^ioneer societies are doing praiseworthy work. In a 
few counties the annual meeting of the county society furnishes the 
great day of the year, but in the greater portion of the state, with the 
passing away of the pioneers, interest has abated, and the county so- 
cieties have largely dropped out of existence. They had no general and 
extensive plan for.publication of their proceedings, and this adds an im- 
portant reason for continuing the existence of this state institution. 

At this meeting, as at all others in recent years, a long list of active 
woikeins who have passed away will be presented. None will be more 
keenly missed than our long time secretary, Geo. H. Gi-eene. For sev- 
eral jears his ambition was for the Michigan Tioneer and Historical 
Society. He lived for it, wrought for it, prayed for it, and believed in it. 
None have been more vividly impressed with these truths than those who 
have served by his side as presidents during his incumbency of the sec- 
i-etary's office. 

fi2-R 
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REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 

Lansing, June 5, 1900. 
To the Officers and Members of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society: 

Your recording secretary takes pleasure iu subiiiitting herewith her 
annual report for the fiscal year ending with the above date, as follows: 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of this society met in the seniate 
chamber of the capitol June 7, 1890. The printed program was followed 
with slight changes, with Mrs. Ella Burton Judson acting as secretary 
pro tern., in the absence of the seci:etary, Mr. Greene. The proceedings 
of that meeting nd the i>ai)ers that were i-ead at that time, with many 
other valuable historical collections, will l>e found iu iwirt one of this 
volume. 

Since last rei)orted, there have been added to this society fifteen mem- 
bt^rs, as follows: Abram Allen, Newell J. Kelsey, Ella Burton Judson, 
Nathan Judson, Theodore E. Totter, Frederick M. Cowles, Frederick 
Schneider, Tensing; Mrs. Flora Belding Baldwin, E. W. Jewell, Tontiac; 
Mary Welling Barber, Jackson; Geo. K Whwler, Salem; Thonms Parker, 
Meridian; Dr. G. K. Johnson, Grand Rapids; N. B. Hayes, North Plains, 
and John Adams, Portland. 

DONATIONS. 

The list receivcMi from all sources during the year is as follows: 

Kansas Pioneer and Historical Society — *-The Mail and Breeze,'' of 
Topeka, Kansais, December 8, 1S09, containing memoir of Judge Franklin 
G. Adams, secretary of the Kansiis Pioneer and Historical Society. 

"Le Canadien,'' St. Paul, Minn., January 5, 1900. 

*'Daily Capital," ToiH»ka, Kansas, January 17, 1000, containing twenty- 
fourth annual report of the meeting of the Kansas State Pioneer and 
Historical Society. 

'^Evening Dispatch,'- Utica, N. Y., February S, 1900/ report of R. R. Y. 
M. C. A. 

"Evening Dispatch,'' Utica, N. Y., February 11, 1000, containing ad- 
dress of Dr. Robert E. Jones to the Oneida Historical Society. 

Albert C. Bates, Hartford, Conn., March, 1000 — A journal (or diary) of 
a Presbyterian minister of Paw Paw, Van Buren county, from January 
1, 1S53, to Februarj' 17, 1856. 

^'Detroit Free Press,*' May 20, 1900, containing the story of Frances 
Slocum, the Indian captive, and her Detroit descendants. 

From Oneida, N. Y., May, 1900— Wagner memorial, 1722, ISSl. 
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COMMITTEE MEFmNQS. 

Tlie executive committee held a meeting on June S, IS99, to audit bills 
of the 1899 meeting. 

The president presented a statement showing that ?40 i-emained in the 
treasury, and pivsented a bill of ?1«.25 for postage; also a bill of f8 for ■ 

music furnished by Miss Berridge, and $4 for rent of piano of Holmes | 

&Son. I 

On motion these bills wei'e allowed. j 

On July 3, 1899, thei*e was a joint meeting of the executive committee 
and committee of historians. There were present: Pi-esldent Luce, E. j 

W. Barber, A. H. Owens, H. B. Smith, L. D. Watkins, O. M. Barnes and I 

GiH>. S. Wheeler. I 

This meeting was called to. fill the office of secretary, made vacant by ; 

the death of Secretary Geo. H. iSreene. Mrs. Mary i\ Spencer was j 

elected secretary. The committee authorizc*d and ivquired the secretary ^ 

to employ an editor to prepai-e for publication the proceedings of 1897-98, ;* 

at a salary not to exceed $:J00; the committee of historians to approve \ 

the i>aiK»rs and sui>ervise all work. * 

On motion, the committiH' of historians was authoriziHl to publish a i 

volume as large as is possible, at an expense not exceeding $1,000. 

TIu* committiH? of historians met in the pioneer room, Wednesday ■ 

forenoon, September 27. Presi^nt: E. W. Barber, John W. Champlin, \ 

A. H. Owens, C. G. Luc-e, and secretary. 

• Owing to the absence of the chairman, L. D. Watkina, the committee 
elected Mr. Barber chairman pro tem. I 

Moved by Judge Champlin, seconded by Mr. Owens, that the secretary - 

be instructed to ju-oceed with the publication of volume twenty-eight 
according to specifications presented, the book to be bound in cloth, 
with white edges, and aluminum lettering outside of cover. Carried. 
The time was largely spent in looking over and cutting down the pre- 
inwvil coi)y, which has btH*n nmde necessary in order to get the matter 
in <me volume. The committiM* also discussed the next annual meeting 
of the society and ajiproved the secretairy's plan of beginning at once to 
prepare for the same. Several names were suggestcnl for authora of 
papers to be prepared for said meeting. 

Meeting adjourned subject to call of president. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

MARY C. SPEXCEB, 

Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPOXDIXG SECRETARY. 

Lansing, June 5, 1900. 
To the Officers and Members of the Michigan Pioiieer and Jlistorical Society: 

I herewith snbmit the report for the fiscal year ending with the above 
date, as follows: 

In July of last year I was elected to the responsible oflBce of secretary 
of this society, and at once entered into the work w*hicb had been so 
ably carried on by my predecessor. I" at once obtained prices and speci- 
fications for volume twenty-eight of collections, as instructed by your 
joint committee, and pushed the work to completion. Volume twenty- 
eight is now ready for distribution and is replete with valuable historical 
matter. Early in the year 1 also entered into correspondence with parties 
relative to papers for the meeting of 1900, and succeeded beyond my 
most sanguine expectations, as I trust our program will show\ 

While the mortuary list of members is not as long as of some past 
years, it contains several of our most influential membei's, whose devo- 
tion to the interests of the society was a leading characteristic of their 
lives, and these men will be sadly missed. The full list, so far as I have 
been able to secui^e statistics, is as follow*s: 



No. 



SBm; 



Residence. 



Born. 



Died. 



S3 



930 
46 



M3 
43 

413 
»7 



Abimm Allen 

O.M. Barnes 

Oeo. H.Greene 

John F. Hinmsn .. . . 
TbeodatasT. Lyon.. 
Alfred L. Millard... 

James Monroe 

D. O. Robinson 

Erastns M. Stevens. 



Ijuising 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Battle Creek». 
South Haven.. 

Adrian 

Kalamazoo..... 

Hastings 

Caseville 



June 18, lrt7.. j Oct. 2, 1W9 ...92 
Nov. 21,1824..; Nov. 11, 1809.. I 75 
Oct. 12, 1836.. I June 26, 1889..! 63 
March 17, 1816, Feb. 7, 1900. . . ; 83 



Jan. 23, 1813 . . 



March 1,1814.* 
Dec. A 1819. . 
Jan. 4,1811... 
March 6, 1822. 



Feb. 5, 1900..., 87 
Jan. 11, 1900.. 86 ] 
July 16,18l»9..j :* I 
July 19,1899.. 88 I 

June 1, 1889 . . : 77 I 



1865 

1837 
1836 
1836 
1828 

1837 
1846 
1832 



George H. Greene, who died iu less than a month after the last annual 
mei'ting, had been secretary of the Pioneta* and Historical Soi'iety twenty 
years and rendered valuable services, the loss of which will be seriously 
felt. Hon. O. M. Hariies was trcasui-er of the society as early as 1S73, 
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and again in 1878, and was chairman of the executive committee at the 
time of his death. John F. Hinman and Erastus M. Stevens were, for 
many years, vice presidents and took a gi*eat deal of interest and pleas- 
ure in furnishing annual memorial reports from their respective coun- 
ties. Perhaps no one of the deceased members was more widely known * 
throughout the state than T. T. Lyon, who died in February of the 
pi*esent year. 
The society will miss these men. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARY C. SPENCER, 

Corresponding Secretary. 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

Lansing^ June 5, 1900. 

To the Officers and Members of the Michigan Pioneer atid Jlistorical Society: 
I herewith submit my annual report, as follows: 

Benj. F. Davis, treasurer, in account with the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Society from June 7, 1899, to June 5, 1900: 

RECEIPTS. 

To balance on hand June 7, 1899 $40 37 

To amount i*eceived from membership fees. 13 00 

f 53 37 

ArPROPniATION FOR 18W. 

Amount on hand June 7, 1S99, in the state ti-easury, of the ap- 

. propriation made by act No. 22G of the public acts of 1899. . 91,500 00 

Disbursed as follows: 

Expenses of annual meeting, 1899 |28 25 

Postage 15 00 

Stationery 1 00 

Expenses of committee of historians 46 12 

ExjH'nses of proof reading, indexing, etc 330 00 

Printing volume twenty-eight and binding 2,000 

copies 972 02 

Music 13 (M> 

Expenses of annual meeting, 1900 94 61 

»1,500 00 

n. F. DAVIS, 
^' Treasurer. 
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REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE OF HISTORIANa 

The conimittee of liistoriaDS of the Pioneer Society of the state of 
2dichigan would respectfnny report: That since the last annual meeting 
of the society we have again taken up the publication of the accumulated 
historical material that, for lack of funds caused bv the veto of our appro- 
priation bill by Gov. Pingree, had not been published. The last legisla- 
tnre appropriated $1,500 for regular use, and authorized the re-publica- 
tion of volumes one and two, to be paid for from the general fund. These 
two numbers had been so nearly exhausted that the^- could not be fur- 
nished when full sets were ordered. 

There have been published twenty -eight volumes, and thei'e is no gen- 
eral index. This should be compiled and published as soon as possible, 
and should include the first twenty-five volumes. It is not creditable 
to the state to send to other states in exchange our historical editions 
without an accompanying index. We have material for volume twenty- 
nine, in which will be published a map of upper and lower Michigan^ 
showing the location of Indian trails, villages, burial grounds, gardens, 
cornfields and wayside camping grounds. Accompanying the maps will 
be published a large number of papers illustrating the maps and the 
history of this interesting race; a work of almost a lifetime, aided by a 
^eat number of prominent pioneers from whom only could such informa- 
tion be obtained. 

Only a very few of our early pioneers are left, and they have worked 
faithfully to give future generations the history of our state from time 
of settlement to the present time, all without one dollar's compensation. 
Soon other and later pioneei*s will have to take up the work. Our history 
is making fast. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by the committee. 

L. D. WATKIXS, Chairman, Manchester. 

C. M. BURTON, Detroit. 

A. H. OWENS, Lennon. 

JOHN W. CHAMPLIN, Grand Rapids. 

E. W. BARKER, Jackson. , 
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REPORT OP MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 
BARRY COUNTY. 

BY MltS. 8.. E. STRIKER. 



Name. 



Altolf.Mrt. Julia 

Andrews, John 

Bailey, David 

Barber, Welden T 

Bamaby, Albert 

Beach, Anhel 

Booram, Elizabeth 

Bergnman, Mrs. H 

Bamp, Mrt. Joanna 

Burnett, Harvey J.. 

Bnih, Timothy II 

Craig, John 

Crank, Mrt. Lucy A . . 

Clemence, Thos 

Clemens, Mrs. Nathaniel . 

Edmonds, Alex 

Evarts, Daniel H 

Fowler, Albert E. 

Francis, Geo. W 

Fuller, Dr. Reuben 

Grames. Mrs. Mary T 

Hahn, Henrietta.. 

Hampton, Chas. B 

Henderson, Robert 

Horton, Charles 

Hull, Sidney 

Jordon, Jesse 

Lamont, Lyman 

Larabee, C. P 

Lee, Mrs. Mervin.. ... 

Lydy, Geo. W 

McCartney. Rob*t 

Newton, Mrs. Maria 

Norwood, Robinson 



Residence. 



Ce<1ar Creek 

Hickory Comers. 

Hastings 

Johnstown 



Hastings 

Carlton 

NashvUle.... 
Hastings tp . 



Hastings 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Nashville 

Hastings 

Nashville 

Grand Rapids 

Carlton 

Irving 

Hastings 

Rutland 

Rutland 

Hastings 

Woodland 

Hickory Comers. . 

Ce<lar Creek , 

Irving , 

Carlton 

Nashville 7.. 

Hastings 

Hickory Comers. 



Date of Death. 



Age. 



May 24, 1900.. 
April 22, 1900 
June 28, 1899.. 
July 25,1899.. 
Sept. 16, 1899.. 
Deo. 18, 1899. . 
Feb. 22, 1900.. 
Jan. 25. 1900 . . 
Feb. 17, 1900.. 
Sept. 26, 1899.. 
Feb. 23, 1900. . 
Feb. 16, 1900.. 
March 2, 1900., 
Nov. 24, 1899.. 
June 9, 1899... 
Nov. 26, 1899. 
Oct. 31, 1899.. 
Oct. 17, 1899... 
Aprfl 20, 1909.. 
Feb. 11,1900.. 
July 26, 1899.. 
Oct. 11,1899... 
Jan. 20, 1900.. 
Feb. 20, 1900.. 
Aug. 21, 1809.. 
Sept. 11, 1899.. 
April 20, 1900.. 
>Uy8,1900... 
Dec. 23, 1899.. 
July 19, 1899 . 
Feb. 8, 1900... 
Aug. 30, 1809.. 
March 6, 1900. 
Sept. 19, 1899.. 



Noyes, Asa B Castleton.. 



Jan.10,1900.. 75 



70 

n 

78 
76 
78 
06 
74 
56 
76 
67 
79 
84 
68 
74 
69 
67 
63 
77 
52 
55 
67 
78 
68 
78 
52 
68 
60 
73 

n 

85 
69 
74 
54 

n 



Remarks. 



A resident of Michigan 35^ 

years. 
A resident of the county 56 

years. 



A resident of Johnstown 
45 years. 



A pioneer of Hope town- 
ship. 

She bad lived there about 
OOyeara. 

A veteran of "61. 

A pioneer of the township* 
A pioneer of Rutland. 



A resident of the county 
many years. 

A pioneer of Castleton. 
A veteran of *6t. 



A pioneer of Irving town- 
ship. ^ 



A native of Prussia, cam* 
to Michigan in 1867. 



He served 4 years in the 

civil wnr. 
Came to .Mich, when a chOd 

and settled in Baltimore. 
He was the first white child 

bora in Woodland. 



Lived there niore than 56 

years. 
One of the earliest settler* 

of the township. 

A prominent farmer of 
Maple Grove. 
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Kame. 



Odell,JoteplL. 

Osborn, Sylvester 

Fijiie, Lorenio W 

Peri J, Ln^ E 

Reed, Daniel.. 

Beckett, Dr 

Seddler, FimnkUii 

fiddmore, Jas 

Sooby, Chaxlea. 

Scott, Alice M..... 

Scarlee, Fitch M. 

Shrlner, WttUam 

Tobiaa, Eua 

Townsend, Wm 

Waters, Emcllne 

Wlieeler, Mrs. MatUda 

Wbitmcre, E. P 

Wisbtmaii,RiistelB 

WUUaBia, Mrs. Nancy Judd. 

Winc«MyroD 

Wood, Mrs. Mary 



Restdeace. 



I 
Casaetoa. 

GattletoB 

Middle^iUe 

Rutland 

Hastings.. 

Pialrlevllle 

Oranges-Hie 

Sokllers* Home 

Grand vlUe.. 

Hastings.. 

! 
Orangevllle 

Hastings 

Baltimore 

Hastings 

I 
Rutland 

Woodland...'.... 

AtlddlevUle 

Hastings.. 

Cariton. 

Barry 

Coats Grove 



Date of Deaths 


Age. 


Remarks. 


Joly 2fi,l«W.. 


70 


A veteran of the war of *61. 


Sept. 2t, 1969.. 


72 


A resident of the connty 

00 years. 
An early pioneer. 


Oct.a,UM... 


70 


JnneS,l«W... 
May8,190«.... 


70 

70 


A resident of the county 
40years. 


JuneU,l86».. 
March 11, IMO 


77 

n 


He came to the county in 
the Bf tie*. 


Jnly 6,1800... 


M 




May6,Mq^... 


« 




Jane 14, 18W.. 
March H, 1900. 


61 
70 


A native of Jackson county 
and sister of Daniel 
Striker. 


Sept. 00, 1800.. 


80 




Oct. 22, 1800... 
Oct. 15,1800... 


00 


A resident of Baltimore 

since 1850. 
Was born in Oiangevllle. 


Jan. 11, 1000.. 


M 




July 24, 1800.. 
July 2,1800... 




A resident of the county 
over 50 years. 


Nov. 26, 1800.. 


72 


A pioneer business man of 

the city. 
Had Uved In the county 

over 40 years. 


Oct. 00, 1860... 
July 12,1800.. 


06 

62 


March 0.1000. 


70 





Diamond^ — Mrs. Isaac Diamond died at her home iu Ratland July 12, 
1899. 

She was oue of the early pioneers of the county, having settled in 
Yankee Springs with her pai-ents, who moved there from Xew York, in 
1838, when blazed trees were used as landmarks to guide the traveler. 
Since those early days she was a resident of the county. 

RoBiNsoK. — The end of a long, useful and finished life came when 
Judge David G. Robinson, of Hastings, passed away at the ripe old age 
of SS years, C months and 8 days. 

Blessed with a strong, sturdy constitution, he i>os8essed strong mental 
"faculties up to the very day of his last sickness, and his hair, silvered 
with age, his daily association with friends and acquaintances, the kindly 
smile and warm handshake, the true christian life, made his closing years 
a benediction to both young and old, and his kindly presence will be 
sadly missed. 
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Deceased was born in China, Kennebec coantj, Maine, January 11, 
1811, being the eldest of four children of Benjamin and Ljdia Robinson. 
His father was a thrifty, prosperous farmer, a man highly honore«l and 
respected in the community whei*e he lived. In 181C they moved to Vaa- 
salborough, where the father died. The early life of Mr. Robinson 
was not unlike that of the youth of his time — working on the farm in 
summer and going to the district school in winter. When he had at- 
tained the age of 15 years he had received a good common school educa- 
tion, and began a long and honorable business career by clerking in a 
store for his uncle, which he continued until he reached his majority, 
when he started in business for himself at St. Alban^s, Maine. Here he 
remained for two years, when he moved to Vassalborongh and continued 
in the mercantile business. Here success crowned his efforts and he 
was one of the most prominent merchants of the place, the respect of his 
townsmen being shown in constantly honoring him with official posi- 
tion. At the age of 22 he was elected magistrate, and for six years was 
one of the selectmen of the town. 

Close application to business commenced to tell on his health, and a 
change of clinmte and vocation became necessary. Disi>osing of his in- 
terests in Maine he came to the then western wilderness, and purchased 
IGO acres of land in Hastings township, three miles from the city. Here 
he remained for eighteen months, clearing off thirty acres of land, build- 
ing a house, planting an orchard and making many improvements.' His 
experience of roughing it upon a new farm convinced him that a mer- 
cantile life was more congenial to his taste and ability, when, in 1849, 
he moved into the village of Hastings, which at that time numbered but 
a few families, and entei*ed into partnership with Nathan Barlow, which 
partnership continued for three years, when Mr. Robinson retired from 
the firm. He immediately resumed an active business career again, and 
continued until 1869. • 

At all times he was for all that went to the upbuilding of the city, 
and contributed his full share to building the foundation for the pros- 
perity of Hastings and causing it to grow from a hamlet to one of the 
prosi>erous and progressive cities of the state. 

In December, 188G, he was elected president of the Hastings. City bank, 
and continued in that position up to the time of his death. He was 
probably the oldest active banker in the state, and performed his duties 
thei*e up to a week before his death. 

In 1833 he was united in marriage to Miss Sarah B. Keith of Vassal- 
borough, Me., a woman of refinement and culture, and to them one child 
63 
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was born, Anna M., now Mrs. J. P. Roberts of Hastings. Sharing with 
him all of the jojs and sorrows, and all of the privations of pioneer life, 
the trne and faithful wife passed to the great bejond in 1870. 

In 1871 Mr. Robinson was again married, to Mrs. Ellen K Fancher of 
SomerviUe, Mass., who survives him, and with whom his closing years 
were spent in an ideal, happy married life. 

In politics the deceased was a lifelong democrat, though not actively 
taking part in political campaigns. In the early history of the state 
there were four judicial circuits, the judges of which formed the supreme 
court. Also in each circuit w*as a county judge who sat viith the judge 
in the determination of suits at bar, deceased being honored with the 
position of county judge, from 1S50 to 1852, which office gave him the 
title of ''Judge," which has ever since been associated with his name. 
For many yeai-s he also served as supervisor, being elected time and 
time again, and being invariably elected as chairman of the board. 

And I am glad that he baa lived tbiia Ions. 

And slad that he haa gone to hla reward. 
Nor do I deem that kindly Nature did him wrons 

Softly to diaengage the vital cord 
When hla weak hand grew palaied. 

And hla eye dark with the mlata of ag«^ 
It waa hla time to die. 

Rogers. — Charles A. Rogers, a pioneer of Rutland, died October 4, 
1899, aged 55 years. 

Deceased had been a resident of the county since 1858, and Hastings 
City has been his residence since. He early enlisted at the call for troops 
in 1801, and returned to Rutland after his discharge from the service. 

RousH. — Richard Roush died at his home September 30, 1899, aged 
83 years. 

He was a native of Ohio, coming to Michigan in an early day, and 
had been a resident of the county over fifty years. He went out in the 
sixties with a Michigan i-egiment to fight for the union, but the length 
of bis time of service is not given. He was one of the early settlers of 
Preeport. 

RrssEL. — Jonathan Russel, a pioneer and veteran of the war of '61, 
answered to the last roll call June 30, 1899, aged 90 years. 

Deceased was born in New Hampshire. He came to Michigan in 1833, 
and in 1853 settled in Middleville, which place was his home up to the 
date of his death. 

Stkikku. — Mrs. R<*becca Striker died at the home of her son, Gilbert 
Striker, in Baltimore township, January 24, 1900, aged 81 years. 
She was the mother of Hon. Daniel Striker, one of Michigan's honored 
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pioneers. She wag born in New York and moved to the territory of 
Michigan in 18:^, and to Barry county, Baltimore townnhip, in 1851, 
where she afterwards i-esided. - 
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CALHOUN COUNTY. 

BY H. 8. SMITH. 

Hewett. — Elias Hewett, of Marshall, lost his life in an accident July 
4, 1899, aged 83 years. 

He was a native of Byron Center, New York, and came to Michigan 
in 1838. He was the first village recorder of Marshall; was justice of the 
peace and for many years was engaged in the insurance and real estate 
business. 

HiNMAX. — John F. Hinman, one of the early settlers of Battle Creek, 
died in that city February 7, 1900. 

John Flavel Hinman was born March 17, 181C, at Cajstleton, Vt. His 
ancestors had a prominent pai*t in New England history, fifteen of them, 
descendants of Sergeant Edward Hinman, having sen-ed during the 
revolutionary war. His gi*eat grandfather,. Abijah Hinman, and Abijah's 
Hon, Wait Hinman, were with General Stark at the battle of Bennington. 
His grandfather, Adoniram Hinman, was with Ethan Allen in his fam- 
ous expedition and capture of Ticonderoga, and was also at the execu- 
tion of Major Andre; he served during the entire sc-ven year's war. His 
gi-audfather on his mother's side, Beuben Moulton, kept an inn in Castle- 
ton, and entertained Ethan Allen and Seth Warner over Sunday when 
ihey were on their way to capture Ticonderoga. 

Mr. Tlinman's father, Truman H. Hinman, i-ead law with Hon. Chaun- 
ley Laiidon. was quite a celebrated vocalist, and in September, 1814, vol- 
unteeriHl with other Vermonters to go to Plattsburg and assist in driv- 
ing Provost and his army back to Canada. 

In Castleton, the deceased receivcnl a good academic and business edu- 
cation and came to Michigan in 1838, with his brother Franklin, and O. 
M. Hyde, former mayor of Detroit, establishing himself in the mercan- 
tile trade at Bellctvne in connection with his brother, the late B. F. Hin- 
man, under the firm name of B. F. and J. F. Hinman, where they con- 
ducted a successful business. In 1845 they opened a branch store in 
Battle Creek, under the firm name of Hinman & Co., having added to 
the firm another brother, Henry T. Hinman, who still n^ides in the 
eity. 
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Mr. Hinman removed to Battle Creek in 1851, having previonslj been 
married to Harriet Elizabeth Hayt, danghter of the late John T. Hayt^ 
then one of the leading i-itizens of Bcllevae and widely known through- 
out that section of the state. Their wedding occurred on April 23, 1845, 
the Rev. Alexander Trotter, of B;ittle Creek, afterwards of Vassiir, Mich., 
officiating. Sinc-e his removal to the city, Mr. Hinman was a per- 
manent resident there and until of late years was actively identified 
with its interests, holding various public positions, among others the 
dii^ectorship of the city schools and for some years after the war for 
the union, he was federal collector of internal revenue. 

Jn politicks, Mr. Hinman was a I'cpnblican, having been one of the 
earliest adherents of the partj in the city and active in its formation, 
being afterward a frequent delegate to its county and state conventions. 
He was in attendance at the first meeting of the republican party, when 
it was organized ^'iiuder the oaks*' at Jackson, in 1854. 

He i>osses8ed a clear and strong intellect, was positive in his con- 
victions, and had a readiness of wit and humor which contributed essen- 
tially .to his rare conversational powers. He had a remarkable memory 
of facts and dates which made him a conspicuous authority in matters 
relating to early local history, and his reminiscences of pioneer times 
were notably interesting and valuable. He was a most useful member 
of the Michigan Pioneer society, and at various times contributed impor- 
tant items of current and past history to its archives. For many years 
be was a correspondent of one of the leading Detroit dailies, and many 
of his more extended communit-ations were noticeable for their pithy 
expression as well as for the terse information which they contained. 

Mr. Hinman^s life, since his retirement from an active participation 
in affaii*s, has been by no means an idle one. Notwithstanding his ad- 
vancing yeai*8, he has continued to take a deep interest in the stirring 
events of our time and has been in earnest sympathy with the progn*ssive 
spirit of the age. His ideas and convictions have been ever on the side 
of humanity and liberty, and he has lived to see many of his cherished 
hopes fulfilled. In the nearly half century in which be has been a mem- 
lK?r of the community he has made a record which will become a credit- 
able and i>ermanent feature of the history of the section. 

Mr. Hinman, besides his widow, leaves six children: Capt. Frederick 
H. Hinman, of Flushing, L. I.; Mrs. Charles A. Ward, of Evanston, 111.; 
Mr. Edward C. Hinman, of Battle Ci-eek; 3frs. Harriet Collins, of Chi- 
cago; John F. Hinnmn, Jr., of California, and Miss Clara Hinman. of 
Battle Creek. He also leaves one brother, Henry T. Hinman, mentioned 
above, and an aged sister. Miss Martha Hinman of the city. 
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Mkruifield.— Lewis Merrifield, one of Tekonsha's oldest residents, 
died March 10, 1900, at the advaniH^ age of S6 years. 

Deceased was born in New York in 1814, and came into the territory 
of Michigan in 18:W, driving the entii-e distance with an ox team. In 
1835 he located on the pi^esent site of Tekonsha. There was not a print- 
ing press within one hundred miles of the township, and in 1836, as town- 
ship clerk, he wrote with a quill pen, all the ballots used at the election. 
The next year he and Cyrus Hewett, of Marshall, surveyed the land 
where now stands the city of Lansing. The nearest house was many 
miles distant, and the surveyoi-s were, at one time, thirty-six hours with- 
out food. 

Mrs. Merrifield died but four days before her husband. The aged 
couple spent 01 years of wedded life together, and both h.id been con- 
stant residents of Tekonsha since first locating there in the thirties. 

Parsons. — J. M. Parsons died June 1, 1900, aged 90 years. 

Mr. Pa]*sons was bom in West Springfield, Mass., September 10, 1810. 
When a young man twenty -four years of age he came to Michigan and 
located in Homer. The next year he removed to Mai'shall and con- 
tinued to reside there during all the years of his life that followed. In 
1835 he opened a general stoi-e. It is related that many times he stood 
between the settlei-s and stai'vation by standing in line many hotirs to get 
twent3'-five pounds of flour for a family for which he paid f 2.50. No one 
person could have moi-e than twenty-five pounds at one time. 

In 1840 he served as postmaster under AVilliam Henry Harrison. The 
latter years he was engaged in the real estate and insurance business. 

SouLE. — Mi*s. Irene Soule died May 31, 1900, at the extreme old age 
of 93 years. 

Irene Blodget was born in Georgia, Vt., in 1807. When 21 years of 
age she removed with her parents to the state of New York. Two years 
later she married Milo Soule, and in 1835 they came to Michigaa with 
other pioneers, coming through Canada; the journey consuming three 
weeks time. They located in Marengo, where they spent all the after 
yeai-8 of life. When they located their home the wild Indians were their 
nearest neighbors. Many years ago the last of them passed away; other 
settlers came and went and Mrs. Soule remained to witness the changes 
time wrought and to see all the early settlers pass to the other shore. 

Mr. Soule died April 2, 1891, and since then she *^only waited for the 
summons*' which came to her on that May morning of the closing 
century. 
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CLINTON CXJUXTY. 

BY RALPH WATSON. 



Ifame. 



R«tidttnc«. 



I 
Date of Deatb.: Age. 



Remarks. 



Anten, Mra. Lucctm 

Alexander, Mrs. Mary J . 
Beach, Mrt. Eltzabeth A . 

BeekwlUi,Mn.J.W 

Carter, Mrt. Jane 

Cradle, Mrs. Sally M. 

Bennb, Mrs. Chaa. J 

Flab, Stephen 

Gorbam, Mrt. Malissa.. . . 

Harlock,Mrt.L.J.. 

Bayet, Lewis. . I 



H^il, Mrt. Kllabeth. . . . 
Knapp, Mrt.Ida Hale... 

Lowell,CMtln 

Morrill, Mrt. L. 

MattisoB, Mrt. Ann S. . . 
ralmer, Mrt. Elbtabeth. 

Parker, Wm 

rotter, wniardM 

Rced,AllenJ 

Rowell, Mrt. Stephen. . . 

Russell, Alfred 

Sanf ord, Ediftin R 

Sherman, Brvlng 

Slas, Holland 

Stevens, Mrs. Eveline... 
niomas, Rev. Chas. O... 



TiMn, Oliver 

VnnAuken, Jacob. . . 
Widman, Mrs. Geo.. 



St. Johns. . 
Wacottsta. 
Crystal..... 

Victor 

Elsie 

Olive 

Elsie 

St. Johns. . 

Olive 

Pompei.... 
Elsie 



Wes^halia.. 
OUve 



St. Johns 

St. Johns 

Washington.. 

Ovid 

St. Johns..... 



Duplain 

Washington.. 



St. Johns. . . . 
South Riley. 

Eureka 

St. Johns. . . . 



Wjckoir, John.. 



Portland . 
DeWitt... 
Olive 



St. Johns. 



April 12, 1900. fiS 

Feb. 23, 1900.. G3 

Feb. 7,1900... 72 

Dec.2S.l»0.. 80 

Oct.22,1800..: 81 

Mayl6,1900..l 79 

April IS, 1900. M 
March IS, 1900 IM 

May7,1900... 85 

Jan. 20,1900 

Dec. 16, 1899.. 63 

April 7, 1900.., 78 

Feb. 18, 1900.. 48 

» 

Jan. 23, 1900.. 88 

March 10, 1900 81 

May^l900... SI 

March 6, 1900. 70 

April 10, 1900. 79 

March 5, 1900. 48 

May 2, 1900.... 67 

Jan. 22, 1900.. 62 

Feb. 8, 1900... 72 

>Urch 20, 1900 63 

April 29, 1900. 48 

Feb. 14, 1900.. 76 

Jan. 9,1900... 62 
Jan.— ,1900..! 05 



58 
77 
76 

64 



Dec. 14, 1699. . 


March 19. 1900 


Feb. 6, 1900... 


Jan. 21,1900.. 



An old resident of Eagle. 
Came to Michigan in 1856. 



She came to the state in 
the fifties. 



A veteran of the dvH war, 
enlinting in 1864 and serv- 
ing till the end of the 
struggle. 

A long time resident of 
ttie township. 

A native of the county. 



A resident of St. Johns 
since the eariy sixties. 



She came to Michigan in 
1835. 



She came to Michigan in 

18S9. 
A pioneer of the county. 

He was engag;ed in the 
shoe bueineMln St. Johns 
Came to Michigan in 1864. 



Came to Michigan in 1858. 

An M. E. pastor, dropped 
dead in his pulpit in 
Kalamazoo. 

Was a native of the town- 
ship". 



She located in the state 
when it was a \'ast wil- 
derness. 
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Bassett. — Rev. P. C. Bassett, pioneer preacher, died April 25, 1900, ' 

aged 79 years. " 

Mr. Bassett was born in Otsego county, New York, February 4, 1821, 
and resided in central and western New York until 1843, when he located \ 

in Ohio. He joined the Baptist church at the age of sixteen, but not until 
1S45 did he commence to preach the gospel. Three years later he came 
to Michigan and was ordained that year at Parshallville, Livingston 
county. He was pastor of the Baptist churches at Parshallville, Flush- . 

ing, Ovid, Woodland and Shepardsville. He organized the church at . f- 

Ovid, building the first house of worship at that place. He was also the 
organizer of churches at Nashville and Vermontville. The past eight 
yeara he spent in Detroit, preaching at the various mission houses when- 
ever he was able. The funeral services were held at the home in Detroit, ;; 
and the body was brought to Ovid for interment in Maple Grove j 
cemetery. ! 

Blizzard. — ^WMlliam Blizzard, one of the well-known pioneers of Olive j 

township, died at his home February 14, 1900, aged 78 years. j 

The subject of this sketch was born in Wiltshire, England, January 15, \ 

1822. He manned Catharine Bradfield, to whom one child was bom. ;. 

Mrs. Blizzai*d only survived the birth of her child six months. p 

Mr. Blizzard then married Charlotte Clements and came direct to ^ 

America, settling in Medina county, Ohio, in 1851. In 1855 he came to f 

Olive and settled on the farm where he died. The farm was then a wil- [ 

derness, but by his industry was soon modeled into a comfortable home. • 

Six children were the result of the second marriage, three of whom have [ 

passed away. His second wife died May 11, 1872. In May, 1873, he 
married Mrs. Margaret Bowman. Two children were bom to theuL He 
is survived by a widow, six children, eight grandchildren, one brother 
and two sisters. During the civil war Mr. Blizzai*d was drafted, but cir- 
cumstances forbade his going, so he hired a substitute to go in his 
place. 

Bray. — Israel M. Bray, one of the pioneers of Clinton county, died 
January 3, 1900, and would have been seventy years of age the next April. 
He was born in Dumfries, Canada, and in 1854 was united in marriage 
to Charlotte Wood, and the young couple moved into the wilds of Mich- 
igan, and settled in a wilderness that was afterwards called Bengal town- 
ship. Together they struggled and labored to build a home and acquire 
a competence for themselves and their children. The nearest mill was 
at DeWitt, twelve miles away, and St. Johns was then only a cross roads. 
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Seven children were bom to this nnion, of which five are still liring. 
In 18GC the wife of his early manhood died, leaving the helpless father to 
stmggle on with his family. In 1808 Mr. Bray was married to Mary A. 
Nelson, and three children wei-e born to them, two of whom are living. 
The third child died in infancy. In 1894 the second wife passed away, 
leaving Mr. Bray in the declining years of his life alone. It was his stamp 
of men who made possible the civilization of today in this and other 
western states, and their memories will be held in more sacred regard 
for the sacrifice which they underwent. 

BrcK. — Pembroke K Buck, well and favorably known to the people of 
St. Johns and the southwestern portion of the county, died at his home 
in that village, May G, 1900, of paralysis, in his GGth year. Ue is sunived 
by a widow and two sons. Dr. R. C. and P. P. Buck, the former a well- 
schooled physician and surgeon, and the latter principal of St. Johns 
high school. 

The deceased was born at Conneaut, Ohio, and while still quite young 
moved ^ith his parents to Farmingtou, Oakland county, Michigan. In 
the year 18G0 he entered the state normal, and before he had finished 
his second year in that institution he enlisted in the war of the rebel- 
lion, and was attached to the Twenty-third Michigan Infantry, and 
served three years with Gen. Thomas in the .western dei>artment, remain- 
ing to the close of the war, when he returned home and finally settled 
in the township of Bengal, where, in 1807, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Mar}' E. Pope, who survives him. Mr. Buck was a member 
of the first Congregational chuii-h of St. Johns^ also of Charles E. Gris- 
son Post, G. A. R. 

BuRDicK. — Alexander Burdick was bom in Shelby, Orleans county, 
New York, February 27, 1817, and died at his home in Lebanon, Clinton 
copnty, February 12, 1900. He grew to manhood in his native town, and 
when 21 years old removed to Crawford county, Ohio. There he was 
niurried to Mai-y Jane Di^avenstatte, October 1, 1842. In 1850 they re- 
movc*d to Muskegon county, Michigan, and settled at Casnovia, where 
a farm was made from the wilderness, amidst hardships, pioneer 
struggles and privation. In 1SG3 the family settled in Lebanon, where 
he resided until his death, except a short residence in Fowler. His wife 
preceded him to the grave only a few months. He leaves five children. 

Chadwick. — Lorenzo D. Chadwick was bom in Steuben county, New 
York, April 28, 1824. His parents came to Michigan when he was only 
a small boy and located in the township of Scio, Washtenaw county. 
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January 30, 1850, be was married to Cordelia Daniells, of Dexter, Mich- ] 

igan. The first few years after his marriage he worked at the black- 
smith trade in Podunk and Williamston. In the year 1S57 he moved 
to the township of Olive, whei'e be has since resided. In ISCl he enlisted 
as a private in Comjiany D, Twenty-third Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and served until the close of the rebellion. His wife died February 10, 
1SS3, and since that time he has lived with his eldest son, E. M. Chad- 
wick. To them wei-e born seven childi*eu, five daughters and two sons. 
The two sons and one daughter, with an aged sister, survive him. He 
died May 14, 1900, of la gi'ippe, aged 76 years. 

HarrI — •John Harr, aged 58 years, died, it is supposed, of cancer. New 
Year's eve, and the death of the father and husband so shocked the wife 
and mother, Helena Harr, that she died the next forenoon at about 11 
o'clock of heart failure. The father died the last of the year 1899 and 
the mother the first of the year 1900. They leave five children. Two 
of the children are married and the other three are left alone, the 
youngest being but five years old. 

HoLLisTKR. — Charles Edward Hollister, well-known as county sur- 
veyor and for the keen interest he had always manifested in educational 
matters in the county, died at his home in Victor township Wednesday, 
April 11, 1900, in his Cist year, of pneumonia coupled with other physical 
troubles. 

The parental grandfather of the subject of this sketch, Joseph Hollis- 
ter, was one of the patriots of the revolution, and was a direct descend- 
ant of the puritan governor of Connecticut in 1801, and having chosen 
the study and practice of medicine as a profession, attained some dis- 
tinction as a practitioner. 

Charles E., of whom we now write, whose birth occurred in Victor, 
Ontano county, New York, in 1839, was but seven years of age when his 
parents moved to Michigan, and in 184G entered from the government 
the land still occupied by them. The country was still in a primitive 
condition, and the wide practice of Dr. Hollister called him through 
many portions of the county undisturbed by the axe of the pioneer. In 
1856 he was chosen to the senate of the state, and ser\'ed two years in 
that official capacity, Charles E. meanwhile remaining upon the farm 
and engaging in labor incident to farming pursuits, the winter affording 
opportunities for education. He entered the agricultural college at 
Lansing, 'May 17, 1859, at the opening of that institution of learning, 
and after a thorough course, involving four years of study, graduated 
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with the first class. The sons proved worthy of their patriot sires bj 
enlisting in the armies gathered by oar nation in the days of the rebellion, 
the eldest, Oliver, enlisting in the Fifth Michigan Cavalry, and dying in 
the hospital of disease contracted in McClellan's Virginia, campaign, 
leaving a widow and three children. Charles E. joined an independent 
company of engineers, raised by Major Gen. J. C. Fremont for his Mis- 
souri campaign, which company was discharged after about five months' 
service. The younger brother, Ralph H., enlisted in the Eleventh Mich- 
igan Cavalry, and was honorably discharged at the close of the war. 
Charles E. was in 1878 elected county surveyor, and has been honored 
with numerous local offices, including those of school inspector for a 
long series of years and superintendent of schools. In 1872 he received 
from the United States engineer officer in charge (First Lieutenant E. 
A. Woodrufif) an appointment as a superintendent in the removal of the 
celebrated Ked river raft in the northwestern part of Louisiana, a posi- 
tion which he held for about eighteen months and until the channel was 
cleared. 3Ir. HoUister was a republican in politics, and a Congregation- 
alist in religion. 

Hunter. — George Graham Hunter was born in London, England, 
October 20, 1815, and died at his home near Ovid, February 15, 1900. 
In 1835 he came to Simcoe, Ontario, where he was married in 1842 to 
Harriet Coombs, who departed this life in 1895. Three children were 
bom to tliem, one of whom, Wm. G., still lives. In 1858 Mr. Hunter 
removed with his family to Ovid, Mich., whei*e he spent the remainder of 
his life, being one of the pioneers of Ovid township. He is surviyed 
by one bi-other and one sister, Wm. and Charlotte M. Hunter, both of 
whom reside in London, England. 

Lemm. — V. AV. Lemm was born January 30, 1844, at Xorvell, Jackson 
county, Michigan. He came to Clinton county with his parents when 
quite young, having lived on the same farm in Rew township for about 
forty 3eai-s. He enrolled as private of Company H, Twenty-fourth Begi- 
nient of Michigan Volunteers, the 9th day of August, 1862. He was 
wounded at Gettysburg the 1st day of July, 1863, receiving two gun shot 
wounds from which he suffered more or less, and at last causing ner- 
vous prostration. He died April 18 at Kalamazoo, whei*e he had been 
taken for treatment. He leaves a widow and one brother, James, of 
Wllliamston. « 

JLiEviN.— Captain George F. Marvin, a resident of the county for 
many yeara and one of the well-known capitalists of St. Johns, died 
at bis home at 309 Higham street, Blarch 14, 1900, aged 60 years. 
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s Captain MaiTin was well-known, not only in St. Johns, bat throngh 
Greenbush and tbe northern part of the county, where he resided on a 
farm. Ten or twelve years previous to his death he purchased the home 
on Higham steet, where he passed away. The earlier part of his life was 
spent in the waters of the northern seas, where he was engaged in the 
whale trade. For years he was commander of a whale ship, with head- 
quai*tei*s at New Bedford, Mass. He accumulated a good sized fortune 
in the whale Industry, and after deciding to leave the sea he concluded 
to find some pleasant home on a western farm and settled in this county. 

The captain could relate tales of the sea in a most entertaining style 
and was familiar with all the nautical ways and manners. He had 
sailed in almost every sea and was wonderfully well posted on the 
geography of the world. He was a great i*eader, and a man who retained 
what he i*ead and looked under the surface for the interesting facts 
which lie buried from the casual and haphazard student. 

The captain was vice president of the State Bank of St. Johns for 
many years, and was heavily interested in national banks. He invested 
quite heavily in western banks just previous to the panic in 1893, and 
his fortune was somewhat impaired by the failures which followed, bat 
he leaves a fine comi)eteuce for his family, which consists of his wife 
and two children, George, a young man of 18 years, and Helen, a girl 
of 12. 

MuNDBLL. — Walter L. Mundell was born in Virginia August 1, 1838| 
and died at his home in Fowler April 20, 1900, aged Gl years 7 months 
and IC days. The deceased came to Michigan with his parents in 1852. 
He did his duty manfully in aiding his parents in clearing up a new 
fai'ui, and later in helping a widowed mother to care for a large fam- 
ily of 3'ounger children. In 1861 he enlisted in the Third Michigan Infan- 
try and was a brave and patriotic soldier until the close of the civil 
war. He was wounded in two engagements. He received from congress 
a medal for personal bravery in capturing a rebel flag. He has ever 
lived a patrotic and worthy citizen, and was an esteemed member of 
the G. A. R. He leaves a wife, one son and four daughters, three 
brothera and one sister. 

Penxkll. — Orrin G. Tennell, one of the pioneers of Clinton county, 
closed his earthly cai'eer February 16, 1900, at the age of 77 years, after 
a well spent life of activity. 

He was one of the best known men in the county, where he had resided 
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since the Bpring of 1867, and had been identified with many of the earlier 
enterprises in a business, social and political way. He was bom at 
. Cortland, New York, in November, 1822, and removed to Michigan in 

18G1 and settled in Washtenaw county, where he engaged in farming. 
In 18G8 he purchased what was known at that time as the John Gard- 
I ner farm in DeWitt township, and moved there the following spring 

with his family. Since that time they have been continuous residents 
of the same place, which is indeed an old homestead. Mr. Pennell re- - 
ceived an academic education at Yates, New York, and before coming 
I to this state he taught school for several years. He was a man of great 

I reading and research and was well equipped to rear a family. 

I In 18S5 Mr. Pennell was a candidate for state senator from the dis- 

I trict, which was at that time composed of Ingham and Clinton counties. 

I Mr. Pennell ran on the fusion ticket against Otis Fuller and was elected, 

'■ receiving 7,716 to Puller's 6,529. E. R. Reed was the prohibitionist 

candidate and rei*eived 793 votes. Mr. Pennell served his township and 
the county as supervisor for several years. 
I ' ' 

PitoPEU. — Dexter B. Proper died in Ovid in March, 1900. Mr. Proper 
was bom in Royailtou, Niagara county. New York, November 29, 1826. 
On July 1, 1849, he was married to Ruena D. Maynard of Millville, 
New York. In the fall of 1852 they moved to Middlebury, Shiawassee 
county, where they resided until 1871, when they removed to Ovid. Mr. 
Proper enlisted in Company K, Twenty-fourth Michigan Volunteer 
Infantr}*, and served his country until honorably discharged at 
the close of the war. For yeare he has been a member of Geo. A. Winans 
Post, and had many friends among the soldiers as well as in other 
circles. He leaves a wife and three children, Clarence E., of Chesaning, 
J. Frank, of Owosso, and Mrs. S. Parmenter. Another son. Jay, died 
in infancy. 

Rademacher. — Rt. Rev. Rademacher, born in Westphalia, Michigan, 
60 years ago, died at Fort Wayne, Indiana, Jaiiuai-y 12, 1900, after a 
year's illness. He was bishop of the diocese of Fort Wayne, and had 
8pent the greater part of his life in laboring earnestly for the Catholic 
church. His sister, Mi*s. Joseph Bohr, resides in Westphalia, and be 
has a brother, Caspar, in Detroit. The cathedral parish was involved 
in debt to the amount of f 100,000, and after suffering a sevei^e nervous 
Fhock a year ago he constantly worried over the financial affairs of his 
diocese. He grew worse and in a short time was entirely incapacitated. 
He was under treatment at Fort Wayne for some time and then went 
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to Chicago and was under the care of a specialist, but received no benefit. 
The last oflicial act he i)ei*formed was a year ago in Mishawaka, Indiana, 
where, on Xew Year's day, he celebrated pontifical high mass, closing 
a brilliant two weeks' golden jubilee celebration of St. Joseph's Catholic 
congregation. In his early days he studied in Fort Wayne and was 
ordained a priest in the cathedral by Bishop Luei*8 in 1863. He served 
a pastorate at Attica, Indiana, then at St. Mary's church in Port 
Wayne. It was while there he was appointed bishop of the diocese of 
Nashville, Tenn., in 1883, and after the death of Bishop Dwenger, in 
1893, he was appointed bishop of the Fort Wayne diocese. 

Reed. — Chai-les Reed, an old pioneer of Clinton county, and one of 
Riley's earliest settlers, but late of Ilastings, Barry county, was buried 
at South Riley, Sunday, February 11, 1900. The circumstances attend- 
ing his death ai*e very sad. It appears that Tuesday, January 30, he 
came to his sister's houie in Portland, took dinner with her, then 
started to see another relative. By going three-fourths of a mile across 
lots would save him a mile walk, so he took that i*oute. Ten days after 
this some one of the family where he took dinner meeting one of the 
family Mr. Reed intended visiting, asked him if Mr. Reed was still at his 
house. The answer was, '^he has not been there." Search was made at 
once, and his lifeless body was found where it had lain ten days. 
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EATON COUNTY. 

BY E8EK PRAY. 



Kame. 



Blabop, Un. Kmcbel 

Cobb,Wm.B 

Cogswell, HaniMm 

]>attoii« Allen C. 

Hamfltoiiv Mrs. Hoiace M.. 

Hsmioii, Mrs. Mary A.. 

Hswklns, I>iiaiie 



Haiit, Mrs. ElUabeth O. . 

Lett. Mason 

Lndbroctky Wb..« , 

P«arl,Ira 

Piper, Wm^. 



Potter, Walter V» 

Potter, Mrs. Walter W.. 



Siiow,NewtoB. 



Stewart. DaTld H. . . 
Waterman, Mary P.. 



Residence. 



Charlotte 

Benton 

Windsor 

Eaton Rapids. 
Eaton Rapids. 

Charlotte 

VennontA'ille . . 



Potteryille. 
Roocand..... 
Charlotte... 
Charlotte.... 



Eaton Rapids. 
Eaton Rapids. 



Charlotte.. 



Carmel 

Dimondale^ 



Date of Death. 



.Inly 28, 1880. 
Sept. 2, 1880.. 
8ept.8,1800. 
Oct. 20, 1880. 
Oct. 29, 1880. 
July 21, 1890. 
Dec. 8, 1800... 

,18ro.. 

April 2, 1900. 
Dec. a, 1800.. 
Feb. 13, 1000. 
Sept. 28, 1880.. 



Oct. -,1800. 
June 10, 1880. 



April 15, 1900. 

Aug. 21, ISOO.. 
June 1, 1800.. 



Age. 



80 
81 
80 
76 
70 
86 
86 

70 
74 
06 
70 
83 

78) 
75j 

7f 

70 
06 



Remarks. 



A resident of the dty since 

11)66. 
One of the well known 

pioneers. 
A resident of the county 

since 1848. 
He came to Michigan in 

1833. 
She came to Michigan in 

1830. 
A resident of Michigan 

since 1856. 
A native of his town— his 

parents were members 

of the ** VennontviUe col- 
ony." 
A resident of the state 

since 1842. 
Lived on the farm 46 years. 

A resident for 46 years. 

Had been a resident of tlie 

county 60 years. 
A resident of Charlotte 46 

years, and leader of the 

choir. 

They were early settlers In 
the county and llred to 
celebrate their gcdden 
wedding. 

He went overland to Csll- 
fomia with an ox team 
in 1840. 

A resident of state since 
1836. 



Vanhouton. — Jobn Vanhouton died at bis home in Roxand July 24, 
1899. 

He was born in Xew Jersey in 1819 and when twenty years of age 
came to Michigan and settled in tbe tow*nsbip wbicb for sixty years was 
his home. He was one of tbe first settlers of tbe township, before roads 
were marked out, forests leveled or tbe touch of civilized man had left 
an impress upon tbe face of nature. His long residence, strict integrity 
and business ability endeared him to the early settlers who looked to 
him for counsel and assistance, as well as those who came after. For 
twenty years he was supervisor of the township and filled many other 
offices of trust. 

Werber,— Dyer P. Webber, of Charlotte, died April 14, 19()0, aged 
83 years. Mr. Webber was born July 3, 1816, at Geneva, Cayuga county, 
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yew York. He had been a resident of tbe county since 185G. He was a 
teacher and had held various positions,— editor, postmaster and justice 
of the peace for many years. In March, 1842, he was united in marriage 
lo Miss Cyntha Ames, who survives him, after 58 years of wedded life. 

Whittum. — Horace C. Whittum was born in Litchfield, Herkimer 
county, Xew York, October 20, 1814. In 1837 Mr. Whittum traveled 
across the country from Toledo to Eaton county and located IGO acres 
of land in Brookfield. In 1842 he married Miss Prudence Bayless, who 
died in 1893, a few months after celebrating the 50th wedding anni* 
vei*sary. They settled on the Brookfield farm in 1SG6. He was an 
active, honorable business man, and held many positions of trust, and 
died at Eaton Rapids, August 10, 1899, aged 86 years. 



INGHAM COUNTY, 

BY C. B. STEBBINS. 
[Fifteenth Annaal Report.] 



Name. 



Acker, George 

Adams, 8. W. C 

Alton, A.F 

Amos, Mrs. Margaret. 

Backus, Harry 

Bentley, James. 

Boam, Jacob 

Brower, David B 

Burke, £. K 

Bamett, Mrs. Savah A 
Campbell, Dr. Wm.. . . 
Carpenter, Mrs. M. B.. 
Carrier, Mrs. Alice F.. 

Case, 6. B 

Chadwick,Mrs.E.P.. 

Cbapin, Henrj L 

Clements, A. Newell. . 
Cook.WlllUm 



ResSdence. 



Williamston» 
Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Leslie 

Mason........ 

Lansing 

Stockbridge.. 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Wllllamston» 

Lansing 

Mason 

Lansing 

Holt 



Date of Death. 



Feb. 22, 1900.. 
Sept. 12, 1800 . 

Sept. 28, 1800.. 
Aag.8,1800.. 
Oct. 22, 1800.. 
Nov. 7, 1800... 
Oct. 12, 1800.. 
Nov. 15, 1800.. 
May 17, 1000... 
Dec. 14, 1880.. 
Feb. 21, 1900.. 
Sept. 23, 1800.. 
Feb. 28, 1900.. 
Nov. 12, 1800.. 
April IS, 1000. 
Sept. IS, 1800.. 
Nov. 24, 1880.. 
April 12, 1000. 



Age, 



A native 

county. 
When a 



of OaklaiiA 



comparatively 
roong man he looatea 
n Lanslnc. 
His whole life mm vpent fas 



A resident of 
since 1875. 



In Lansing 
TIs whole ir 
Lansing. 



He came to Michigan fas 
1820. 



He came to Michigan 
a child. 



A resident of fjinsing JO 

years. 
A pioneer of the state. 
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RMideDo«. 



DaUof DMth 



Ag«. 



Cor^.JAmas 

Cot7ti],iac1iarda... 

CroM.Mn.JUf7T 

DtOey, Mrt. Kon 

Duiielt, Mrs. Ahneroii.. . . 

Eleber, Mn. Rebecca 

Earner, NlcholM 

Feltoii,DAnM 

Ftoch, Mn. Leonard 

Ftadi, Peter. 

Giahem, Mn.E.W 

Hun mond, Morris. 

Hub, Peter 

Hart, BeBJamin > 

Headereon, Mrs. Perry ... 

Hkkey, Edwin.. 

IIIckoac«TlionasT. 

HocnnifMrs 

Mollis, Richard P 

Hojiton, Phoebe C. 

Joj, Horaee 

Leavenworth, Mrs. A. D. . 

Lewis, Mrs. O.J 

Under, Mrs. Ets. 

Loftns, James 

Loyd, Timothy- 

Loess, SaUie.. 

Msser,Jotan 

Msson, Delivan v 

Miller, Loren 

Miller, Mrs.K 

Mitchell, Csl\'in 

Mitchell, Mrs. Calvin 

Moses, William 8 

Kichols,Mrs. 

Psckard, Mrs. Melinds 

Perry, Mrs. Maiy Ann... . . 

PIIbesn,Q.W 

Plommer, Mrs. Margaret. 



Vevay..., 
Lansinf . 



Okemos. 



Wflliamstoa . 

Alaiedon 

Msson 



Meridisn 

Lansing 

Wflliamston... 
Mason 



Lsnsiiif 

Lansing. '. 

wmiamston... 

Leslie 

Lansing tp.... 

Lansing 

Alaiedon 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing < 

Lansing , 

Lsnsingtp.... 

Lsnsing 

Mason , 

Lsnsing 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing tp.>. 
Lansing 



Potter, Mrs. Walter W.. 
Pratt, Laura Ellen... . . . . 



Lansing. 

Lsnsing., 
Lsnsing.. 



April 8,1900.. 
Feb. i5, 1000.. 
April 1,1900.. 
May 16, 1000.. 
Sept. 17, 1HI9» 
Aug. SI, 1800.. 
Feb. 11, 1900.. 
Jane 14, 1889.. 
Aug. 81, 1800.. 
Jan. 31,1900.. 
June 27,1800.. 
May ao«1900.. 
April 4, 1900.. 
Jan. 4,1900... 
April 6, 1900.. 
Feb. 9, 1900... 
May 2, 1900... 
Jan. 12,1900.. 
Jan.2M000.. 
March 1,1900. 
Sept. 23, 1809.. 
Feb. 9, 1900.... 
Dec 29, 1899.. 
Feb. 9, 1900... 
Kov. 23, 1809.. 
April 27, 1900. 
Jaly5,l899.... 
Jane 28, 1899.. 
Sept. 10, 1899.. 
Feb. 20, 1900. 
Jan. 18. 1900. 
April 7,1900. 
March 10, 1900 
Jaly4,1809.... 
Jaly31,1899.. 
May 12, 1900.. 
May 18, 1900.. 
Jan. 7, 1900.... 
Aqg.5.18eo... 

Jundl^l800. 
March 8,1900. 



72 
79 
78 

84 
88 

78 
70 
79 
97 
65 
74 
70 
80 
75 
60 
70 
49 
73 
64 
60 
86 

n 

64 



He came to Michigan In 

1802. 
Resident of 

years. 
A resident of Tansing since 

1868. 
A resident of the ci^ 38 

years. 
She came to Michigan In 

1863. 
An old resident of Ingham. 



An old resident of the 
county. 



Hsd been a resident of 

the township 30 years. 
Settled in Lansing in 18tt. 



Lived in Mason 46 years. 



A veteran of the war of 

1865. 



He lived on his farm 37 



A resident of the state 

about 80 years 
Came to lansing in 1860. 

He put up many bail«lings 

inthecltiT^ 
Lived in fansing 32 years. 

Had lived on his fsrm 
many years. 



A pioneer of the ooon^. 

Resident of the city over 

40 years. 
Resident of Michigan 

nearly all his life. 

A resident of the city over 
37 years. 

A resident of the county 
63 years. 

She was a resident of Lan- 
sing 30 years. 

She came to Washtenaw 
county 65 years ago and 
to Lsnsing 30 years since. 
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KaiD«. 



Randall, Mn. Catherine. . . . 

Reeves, Henij 

.Reevea, Mn. Jnlla 

Ricbardton, Jobn M^ , 

Rlx, Hiram 

Sanderton, Mrt. Fhoebe... . . 

8a\-age, Joeeph H 

Saxton, N.O» 

Scudder, Mrt. Rebecca .... 

8ezton,K.G 

Smith, Delevan C 

Suiitb, Joseph 

Sower, Michael 

Speer, Mrs. Joseph. 

Stachel, Mrs. Carrie 

Van Aken,BenJ 

Van Aken, Mrs. BenJ 

Van Nest, Mrs. Oitherine. . 

Ward, Peter.'. 

White, Frank 

Wilcox, George 

Wilcox, Miranda 

Williams, Mrs. Franklin. . . 
Woodford, Mrs. Elizabeth . 



Residence* 



Date of Death. 



Lansing. 



Lansing 

Lansing 

WiUiamston.. 

Leslie 

Lansing 

Mason 

Alaiedon 



Ve\*ay 

Lansing 

Mason 

Wniiamston.. 



Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing 

LeRoy 

Mason 

Lansing 

Alason 

wniiamston . 
Lansing 



Age. 



DecM,18M. 
Aug. 2, 1»».. 
Dec. 28, 1899. 
May 18,1900. 
March M, 1900 
March 8,1900. 
Dec. 2«, 1899.. 
Jane 14, 1899 . 
Jane 1,1900... 
June 14, 1899.. 
Sept. 10, 1899.. 
Sept. 13, 1899. 
Aug. 27, 1899.. 
Jan. 10, 1900.. 
Feb. 2, 1900... 
Dec. 29, 1899.. 
May 8,3900... 
Sept. 11, 1889.. 
June 12, 1899.. 
>Urch 14, 1899' 
May 24, 1900... 
May 14,1900.. 
April 1ft, 1900. 
Feb. 27, 1900.. 



70 
75 
78 



M 
78 

76 
9B 
78 
74 
78 
78 
66 
85 
79 
71 
85 
69 
65 
66 
72 
80 



Remarks. 



T ' 



He came to Mason when 

a young man. 
She came to Michigan la 

1886. 



Had been a resident of the 
>icinity 40 years. 



A pioneer of the county* 

Had lived in the city 80 
years. 

Came to Michigan In 1857. 

A resident of Lansing 27 

years. 
He had lived In Lansing 

since 1854. 
She had lived In Lansing 

since 1854. 
She settled near Howell in 

1885. 



A pioneer of the county. 



Many years a resident of 

the city. 
She came to Michigan In 

her infancy. 
A resident, of Lansing 32 

years. 



The number of deaths of pioneers In Ingham county in the past year 
which we have been able to obtain largely exceeds that of any former 
year, amounting to 102, consisting of 41 women and 61 men. The aver- 
age of the women was a small fraction of GO years. The oldest was 93, 
and the youngest 41. The average age of the men was 68% years. 

Adams. — Mrs. Helen Case Adams, one of Lansing's most prominent 
women, died at her home, 613 High street, North Tensing,. January 
18, 1900. 

Deceased was born at Babula, Iowa, October 21, 1839. She was a 
daughter of Daniel L. Case, at one time auditor general of Michigan, 
and always prominent in state and local affairs. She was married 35 
years ago to Andrew C. Adams, who died a few years afterward. She 
was interested in kindergarten work, having given up a school only a 
65 
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y^ ar or so ago. She was also an active worker in temperance circles,, 
a member of t}ie W. C. T. U. and active in woman's affairs generally. 

I>ecea8ed leaves a daughter, Mrs. Mary F. Collins, of Arlington 
Heights, Chicago. 

Adams. — James Madison Adams died at his home in Willianiston Xo- 
vember 4, 1899. Mr. Adams was an old resident of Williamston, having 
owned a farm four miles south of there, where he lived until his house 
was destroyed by fire, when he removed to town in 1869. He was bom 
in the state of New York 84 years ago. It was there he married Nancy 
Westbrook, who survives him. They have six children now living, two 
daughters and four sons — ^Bev. Alfred Adams, pastor of the Wesleyan 
Methodist church at Mecosta; Mark, who lives in Stanton; Charles in 
Greenville, and Byron, who has remained in Williamston, and about 20 
grandchildren. Deceased was formerly a minister of the church of 
United Brethren, and recalled many interesting facts of the earlier his- 
tory of New York, having seen the construction of the Erie canal, etc. 

Allex. — Abram All^n died October 2, 1899, at the residence of his- 
daughter, Mrs. B. P. Hall, 204 Grand street south. 

Deceased was born in Mendon, Monroe county. New York, June 18, 
1817. He was married to Miss Vesta Anna Jones of that place in 1847.. 
When a boy of 20 he visited Michigan, and walked from Ionia to Jack- 
son looking for land. He passed through the site of Lansing ten years- 
before the capital was located there. He was afterwards there on a 
similar trip shortly after Lansing became the capital and was yet a 
primitive place. 

He moved to Michigan in 1854 and settled on a farm near Commerce,. 
Oakland county. He served as supervisor several terms and was a 
member of the legislature from that county at the close of the civil war^ 

Mr. Allen removed to Lansing in 18C7 and engaged in lumber manu- 
facturing. He was successively a member of the firms of Buckland, 
Allen & Wise, Allen & Wise and Allen & Hall. He served the city aa. 
alderman two terms. Deceased was a prominent member of Central 
M. E. church and filled a position on the board of trustees over 30 years.. 

His wife died September 14, 1884. Two daughters survive him, Mrs. 
B. F. Hall of Lansing, and Mrs. A. B. Thayer of Saginaw. 

Akgell.— Elliott H. Angell died at his late home September 11, 1899,. 
aged 72 years. He was one of the first settlers of Bunkerhill, having 
lived there since 1854. He was well known throughout Ingham county,, 
having been a prominent member of the grange, G. A. B. and F. and A« 
M. fraternities. He was a member of the M. E. church. He had held 
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the office of coroner, drain commissioner and was census enumerator 
in 1890. He has been postmaster, justice of the peace and was at the 
time of his death a notary public and pension agent. He was a staunch 
republican. His aged widow and four children and three grandchildren: 
Burxive. 

Appleton. — William Appleton died October 4, 1899, at his residence^ 
in Lansing, after an illness of three weeks. 

William Appleton was born in Bracknell, Berkshire county, England^ 
June 12, 1828. He was an only child and given by his parents the best 
educational advantages offered by the academy of his native town. His 
life was an eventful one. At the age of 19 he was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Johnson, with whom he lived 53 years, and who still survives 
him. Having a natural love for military training he was chosen one of 
the twenty picked men to attend Queen Victoria as her personal escort. 
Six years later he resigned this position and removed to Batavia, N. Y«. 
Two years after he removed with his family to Watertown, Clinton 
county, Michigan, settling in the woods, bravely enduring the hardshipa 
of a pioneer and converting the dense forest into a fruitful farm. 

Upon the marriage of his only son in 1871 he came to Lansing, where 
he built the home on Capitol avenue and where he has since resided. 
The death of this son ten years later gave him a shock from which he 
never fully recovered. 

After his removal to Lansing he was twice elected to the responsible 
office of city engineer. He also filled the position of cemetery commis- 
sioner and superintendent of public works. These offices he considered 
as public ti*usts to be administered with the same economy and thorough- 
ness which characterized his dealings in private affairs. 

Deceased leaves a widow and one daughter, Mrs. Edgar Hurd. 

Barnes. — Hon. Orlando M. Barnes, pioneer, lawyer and business man, 
was visited by the angel of death November 11, 1899. So prominent a 
figure in the developing days of the state and in large business enter- 
prises as was Mr. Barnes deserves a place in the records of Michigan 
historj'; therefoi*e a suitable memorial will be read before the next meet- 
ing of the society, and will be found in volume 30 of the Historical 
Collections. 

BoAM. — Jacob Boam died October 12, 1899, at his late home, 925 St* 
Joseph street west, Lansing. 

He was 93 years of age and a veteran of the Mexican war. He was 
born in Vermont July 6, 1806. Forty yearo before his death he moved 
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his family to loosing and had resided there since that time. Deceased 
Is survived bjr five daughters and five sons. 

Choate. — S. P. Choate died at his home in Lansing June 27, 1899. 

Mr. Choate had been a resident of Lansing for over thirty years, and 
-was well known. He served through the war of the rebellion, and his 
late illness and death was due to wounds received during that struggle. 

Crokkite. — Mrs. Helen A. Cronkite died June 30, 1899, at her late 
liome in Lansing. Deceased was born September 12, 1842, in Otsego 
<x>unty, N. Y. She came to Michigan when she was 13 years of age. 
£he attended Miss Rogers* female seminary in Lansing for some time. 
Afterwards she taught school for several years. She was married in 
April, 1870, to John W. Cronkite of the capital city and had resided 
there since that time. She left no children, her only living relative 
}>eing a brother, Washington G. Wiley of Lansing. 

Pitch. — Hon. Chas. C. Fitch, aged GO years, died verj- suddenly at his 
home in Mason June 28, 1899. He was a Knight Templar, and served 
two terms in the Michigan legislature, representing the second district 
of Ingham county. He served several terms as register of deeds. He 
leaves a widow, mother, one daughter, one brother and one rister. 

Green. — ^Thomas W. Green died April 3, 1900, at the residence of 
bis son-in-law, Capt. H. L. Thayer, 910 Washington avenue north, at the 
ripe old age of 89 years. 

Mr. Green was born at Warwick, R. I., in June, 1811. He came to 
Lansing in 1855 and settled in North Lansing, which has always been 
his home, except for a brief season when in Coloi*ado and two years at 
Mackinac Island. Deceased for many years was engaged in the manu- 
facturing business in the north part of the city, and was instrumental in 
the building of Franklin street Presbyterian church, of which, for sev- 
eral years, he was an active member. He was also a member of the 
North I^ansing lodge of Odd Fellows. While at Mackinac Island about 
two years pi-eceding his death he met with a severe accident by a fall, 
fi*om which he never fully recovered; and that, together with the in- 
firmities incident to old age, was the cause of his demise. 

Probably no man in the capital city was better known than Thomas W. 
Oreen, and his was a conspicuous figure on the 8ti*eets of the city. 

Deceased is survived by one daughter, Mrs. H. L. Thayer, and a half* 
brother, C. W. Church, both of lousing; also a half sister, Mrs. Rushmore 
of Cambridge, Masi. 
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HicKEY. — Edwin Hickey, a veteran of the civil war and an old resident 
of Lansing, died suddenly at the home of friends, 1034 Michigan avenue 
west, February 9, 1900. 

Deceased was born in Cayuga, N. T., in 1S38. At the outbreak of the 
ciAil war he enlisted as a drummer boy in the 31st New York Infantry^ 
serving out his enlistment of three years. He came to Charlotte, Mich.,, 
at the close of the war, and was proprietor of the Phoenix house in that 
city for some time. Later he came to Lansing, where he resided for the 
last 20 years of his life. He was a member of Charles T. Poster Post^ 
G. A. B. 

He is sunived by a son, Claude Hickey, and a daughter, Mrs. Maude 
Harmon of St. Joe, Mo. 

HiNMAN. — Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Bush Hiuman, aged C9 years, died at 
her home, 405 Capitol avenue south, April 26, 1900, aged 69 years. 

Mrs. Hinman was born in Tompkins county, N. T., coming to Lansing^ 
in 1847, when Washington avenue was still a country road, the tree* 
not having been cut out of the street. On February 22, 1848, she was 
married to William Hinman, and has since i*esided in the cit}'. She was 
a member of St. PauPs Episcopal church. She was literarily inclined^ 
having written many articles for the Pioneer society*, one of the latter ap* 
pearing in the recent Woman's Hospital edition of the State Bepublicaxu 

Deceased is survived by her husband, William Hinman, three daugh- 
terns. Miss Jennie E. Hinman of Chicago, Mrs. S. L. W. Bowman of 
Leavenworth, Wash., and Mrs. Alfred Beamer, and one son, William C» 
Hinman, both of Lansing. 

Hitchcock.— James Hitchcock, the ex-convict, dropped dead on the 
streets of Lansing Saturd«ay afternoon. May 10, 1900, aged 81 yeawu 
*'Jimmie" was a well known character in the city and throughout this 
portion of the state. * 

"Uncle Jimmie" was a quaint character and one whose life had beea 
almost wholly devoid of sunshine. A convict for more than 33 years^ 
and a homeless old man without money and without a relative to admin* 
ister to his wants after he was released from prison, he spent the last 
years of his life in absolute want. It was only the kindness of casual 
acquaintances, made as he wandered about the streets from day to day 
in quest of food to keep life in his old body, that saved his remains fi'om 
being sent to the univei*sity pickling vat. 

Hitchcock was born in England in 1810, and came to Ingham county 
in 1852 with his wife and two children. In November of the latter year 
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he attended a lawsuit in tbe village of Stockbridge with a man named 
Stevenson. On their way home in the evening all went good natnredly 
until Hitchcock banteringly remarked to his companion that he had 
"never been tracked for mutton." For this he was given a severe beat* 
ing, the companion having had an experience which made mutton a 
tender subject with him. A few moments after this encounter the two 
men separated at a fork in the road, but Stevenson was bent on having 
further revenge. He took after Hitchcock and renewed the quarrel, 
and during the fracas that ensued a sharp stick in Hitchcock's hand pene- 
trated Stevenson's groin and inflicted a wound that caused death before 
assistance could be procured. The wound was near an artery which the 
man's violent exertions caused to burst. This affray took place a few 
weeks after Stevenson had been stabbed six times in a fight at Dexter, 
•and the wounds then made had not yet healed. 

One of the principal witnesses against Hitchcock, as shown by the 
Tecord submitted with his application for pardon, was a man named 
Aekley, with whom he had just had a lawsuit concerning some pork* 
Tears after Hitchcock was sent to prison Aekley, while on his deathbed, 
testified that he swore to a lie on tbe witness stand in order to get even 
with the prisoner. Another witness named Wright swore that he saw 
Hitchcock stab Stevenson six times, but he, too, during his final illness, 
admitted that his testimony was false. 

Hitchcock gave hiuiself up at the time of the killing, and he was tried 
in May, 1853. Being without means, he was unable to retain proper 
counsel or secure witnesses, and so his case went practically by default. 
A young attorney was appointed just as the trial was about to commence 
to defend him, but owing to the short time for preparation, he was un- 
able to be of much service. Under the law then in force the prisoner 
was not peimitted to take the stand or make any statement in his own 
behalf. The result was that Hitchcock was convicted of murder in the 
first degi*ee and sent to state prison for life. 

Hitchcock si>eut the first four yeai's of his imprisonment in solitary 
confinement, and for the three years thereafter he shuffled about 
dragging behind him two iron balls which weighed nine pounds each. 
He was required to wear these manacles day and night, and at times 
they almost chafed his heels off. 

After Hitchcock had been in prison for something more than 20 years 
an effort was made to hav6 him pardoned, but no governor could be per- 
suaded to investigate his case fully until it was bi*ought to the attention 
of Gov. Russell A. Alger, who became interested in him while visiting 
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the prison one day, and who upon learning that the old man had been 
there for a quarter of a century and had always protested his innocence, 
made an investigation^ which resulted in his granting him a pardon on 
Thanksgiving day, 1885. 

The pardon files in the executive office contain an extended history of 
this case. They show that the testimony taken at the trial was snl>- 
mitted to such eminent jurists as ex-Justices Christiancy and Graves of 
the supreme court, who reported that the state had done the old convict 
a grievous wTong. The petition for the pai*don was signed by Judge John- 
son, who presided at the trial and sentenced the prisoner, Judge Shaw, 
who assisted in the prosecution, and other prominent men who were 
familiar with the facts in the case. 

The pardon record shows the i*ea^ons for granting the pardon were 
that if Hitchcock was guilty of any crime at all, which was doubtful, 
it was the result of a sudden and uncontrollable passion, and that there 
was nothing premeditated about it; that, at the time the crime was com- 
mitted, he was a young, uncultured man without any evidences of de- 
pravity; that his conduct during the 33 years he had been in prison was 
exemplary, and that he had arrived at an age which reasonably insured 
the public against any danger, from his release. 

When Hitchcock found himself a free man, he discovered that his wife 
and daughter were dead, and that a son was all that remained of his 
family. The son was living in New York, but being dependent upon his 
daily labor for the support of himself and family, he was unable to 
render his father any assistance. The latter was, therefore, compelled 
to eke out a miserable existence by doing such odd jobs about town as 
his great age and impaii^ed physical condition would permit. 

Being confident of his innocence of the crime for which he was com- 
I)elled to suffer so many j-ears, EUtchcock contended that the state should 
reimburse him to some extent for the injury done him, and he had a 
friend introduce in the legislature a joint resolution authorizing the 
board of state auditors to pay him $3,000. This resolution was intro- 
duced at each succeeding session of the legislature. While the legis- 
lature was here the old man haunted the capitol corridors and urged its 
passage, but all to no purpose. Finally he gave up in despair some three 
years before death and made no more appeals. 

As time went on, the old man was able to do less and less. During the 
last year of his life he had been unable to do even the small odd jobs 
\)'hiih used to bring him in enough to keep him in food. He then became 
a charge of the city, and the last act of his life was to call upon the 
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poor director for assistance. He left the poor director's office after mak- 
iDg his last appeal for food, and had not proceeded more than a quarter 
of a mile toward the house of a friend, who gave him shelter, when death 
overtook him as he walked the street, and his blasted life was done. 

Kerr. — The life of one of Lansing's oldest and most generally beloved 
citizens went out at 6:20 o'clock on the morning of December 8, 1899, 
when Mrs. Polly P. Kerr breathed her last at her home, corner of Grand 
and St. Joseph streets, and thus was fulfilled the hope she so often ex* 
pressed during recent months, and which was given public expression 
only one week before her death, that she might finish her days in the 
house that had been her home for more than 40 years. 

Mrs. Kerr never rallied in the slightest degree from the stroke of 
paralysis she suffered a few days before, but gradually grew weaker 
until her weary spirit was gently released. There was no suffering, no 
struggle. Her end was peaceful. 

During the more than 40 years Mrs. Kerr had resided in Lansing her 
name was a household word throughout the city, and she was held in the 
highest esteem by all her acquaintances. No woman was better known 
among the pioneer residents of Michigan, her home having been the 
center of hospitality for years during the life of her husband, John A« 
Kerr, formerly state printer. Mr. Kerr*s acquaintance among the earlier 
public men of the state was very extensive, and in the days when hotel 
accommodations were meagre in Lansing, he entertained on an extensive 
scale. In this he was ably seconded by his accomplished wife, and the 
old home was the scene of constant entertsunment and sociability. 

Mi-s. Kerr's charitableness was proverbial in Lansing, and during her 
years of plenty she gave with an unstinted hand. Even during the later 
years of her life, when fortune dealt less kindly with her than previ- 
ously, her great heart would permit no denial of such assistance as she 
was still able to give the unfortunate even at great personal sacrifice. 
8he was constant in her ministrations to the needy and afflicted, into 
whose homes she went with words of cheer and encouragement, and 
many of these were sincere mourners at her bier. 

Polly Priscilla Phelps was born in Ira, Cayuga county. New York, 
January 27, 1827, and was the youngest of 10 children. In January, 1852, 
she was married to John A. Kerr, then a young book merchant at 
Rochester. After remaining in Rochester a few years the young couple 
moved to Detroit, and a year later came to I^insing, arriving there in 
1858. Mrs. Kerr is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Dr. F. S. Hull of Gettys- 
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' 1 
burg, S. D.f a sister, Mrs. Kancy Andrews of Lansing, and a brother, j 

Rufns D. Phelps of Potterville. 

Lee. — Mrs. Laura E. Lee, aged 90 years, a pioneer of Lansing, died at 

her home, May 11, 1900. ; * 

Mrs. Lee was born in Pine Plains, Duchess county, N. T. She was a 1 ; 

descendant of an aristocratic family, of whom her great grandfather, Sir j . 

Admiral Gambler of the American navy, was the head. She came to \ ' 

Michigan with her father in 1837, locating at Farmington. She resided t, 
there until her removal to Lansing in 1858. Since that time she had 

made the city her home with the exception of a few years spent in Sag- ; 

iuaw. Her husband was the late Daniel S. Lee, one of the first business | 
men of the capital city, and one of the proprietors of the old Benton 

house, the first hotel in Lansing. : 

Deceased is survived by her daughter, Mrs. Sophia E. Peck of Lansing. \ 

LoRANGER. — Mrs. EH Lomnger died in Lansing November 13, 1899. ; 

Mrs. Loranger, whose maiden name was Charity Ix>bdell, was born in \ 

Ingham township about 52 yeai*s ago. Her father, William Lobdell, was . 
the proprietor and landlord of the Lobdell hotel at Williamston 85 years 
ago during war times. The hotel was located where the Andrews house 
now stands. Two children survive. 

MuNSON.— Charles H. Munson died July 27, 1899. 

Deceased was (»5 years of age and had lived in Lansing for 29 years. A 
son and daughter survive him. He was a veteran of the civil war, ha>ing 
served in Co. G, 9th N. Y. heavy artillery, and was a member of Charles 
T. Foster post, 42, G. A. R. 

Rix. — Hiram Rix, aged 88, one of the most prominent and highly re- i 

spected residents of LeRoy, died at his home, two miles southeast of 
Williamston, Saturday, March 31, 1900. • Deceased was bom in New 
Hampshire, was there married to Miss Emily Osborne, and came to 
Michigan when a young man. He was one of the first settlers in Ing* 
ham county, having come to LeRoy when it was a wilderness, and cleared 
the timber from his farm himself. He was the father of 10 children. He 
leaves a widow, six children, 25 grandchildren, and five great-grand- 
children. 

RoBSON. — Robert Scott Robsou died August 8, 1899. 

Deceased was born at Bellevue, Mich., January 10, 1838, afterwards 
living at Farmington and Memphis, this state. He came to Lansing in 
185C and entered the store of J. L Mead, North Tensing, as a clerk, hold* 
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ing thi8 position until 1861, when he and his brother John formed a 
partnership with his former employer, under the Arm name of Mead 
& Robson. In 1864 be went into business for himself. The firm of 
R. 8. Bobson & Bros, was formed in 1874, and a wholesale grocer; con- 
ducted in connection with the dry goods business run by himself. 

He was married July 29, 1862, to Miss Helen Gibson of Lansing, and 
they lived in the home in which he died for 29 years. Deceased was one 
of the public-spirited men of the city, having been closely identified with 
its interests for the past 40 years. He served several terms as member of 
the school board and was looked upon as one ready to take the initial 
step in any enterprise that would enhance the city*s welfare. He was a 
highly respected member of Franklin council, Boyal Arcanum. 

A widow and two children — Miss Grace Bobson of Lansing and Mrs. 
L. Adelbert Baker of Kenton, Mich., survive. Four brothers, John and 
Charles of Lansing, William of Willianiston and George Bobson of Grand 
Bapids, and two sisters, Mrs. C. E. Brownson of Lansing and Mrs. H. L. 
Henderson of Mason, are still living, this being the first death of any of 
the children. 

BussELL. — Franklin F. Bussell died at his home, 501 Grand street 
south, Lansing, January 24, 1900. 

Deceased was bom at Walpole, X. H., May 6, 1820. At the age of 20 
he went to Bochester, N. Y., where for several years he was engaged in 
the hat and cap business. He came from Bochester to Lansing in 1856. 
He was in A. J. Veile's book store for several years, succeeding him when 
Mr. Veile left the city. 

No one was better known than Frank Bussell while he was in business 
as a stationer and newsdealer. His genial and cheery disposition made 
for him many friends. 

Mr. Bussell was twice married, his first wife dying iu Lansing in 1874. 
He was again married on December 7, 1S76, to Mm*. S. M. Knott, who, 
with one daughter, survives him. 

Savage. — Joseph H. Savage, who died at his residence, 309 Jefferson 
8trei*t west, had lived in Tensing for twenty -two years preceding his de- 
mise. He was 73 years old at the time of his death and had been retired 
from business for twelve yeai's. He was born in Ellenburg Center, N. 
Y., and served through the civil war with company E, 10th New York 
Tolunteers. 

Five children ai*e left to mourn his loss, Mrs. Charles Daman, Mrs. 
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Harry Paul, Lenore Savage and Henry Savage of Lansing, and Mary 
Savage of Fargo, North Dakota. 

Shank. — Mrs. Frances Phoebe Shank died August 20, 1899, at her resi- 
dence, G03 Washington avenue south, Lansing. 

Frances Phoebe Shank, nee Johnson, was born in Tompkins county, 
N. Y., September 21, 1823. At the age of 24 years she married Dr. H. 
B. Shank, moving to Lansing immediately afterwards. Mrs. Shank had 
always been an active member of the Universalist church, having taken 
an active part in the building of both churches in the city. Lansing 
ever had a warm place in her heart, and she watched its growth with 
much intei-est. She figured prominently in the charitable work of the 
city and was a favorite with a large circle of friends. Her husband died 
ten years earlier. 

The four children surviving her ar$: Dr. B. J. Shank, Mrs. H. A. 
Farrand, R. B. Shank (since deceased), and Edward H. Shank, all of 
whom are well known in Lansing. 

Shank. — In the death of Robert B. Shank Lansing lost one of its young- 
est and most enterprising business men. He was public spirited and 
filled with pluck, energy and hard work. He carried his heart upon 
his sleeve and was a loyal friend and a good neighbor. In business circles 
especially, the deceased will be greatly missed. He was 43 years of age 
and was bom in Lansing, where his entire life was spent and where 
all his heart ties were centei*ed. He left a wife and two daughters, two 
brothers. Dr. R. J. and E. H., also one sister, Mrs. Farrand, all of 
Lansing. 

Wilcox. — George Wilcox died at his home in Lansing May 24, 1900, 
•aged GG years. Deceased had lived in Lansing 27 years. He served three 
years in the civil war, and the wounds received then were the cause of 
his death. 

During Mr. Wilcox's four years' service in the civil war he was a pris- 
oner for 17 mouths in Andersonville prison. While the state offices 
were still in the old capitol he became night policeman, and upon removal 
to the present building he took up the same duties. Four years previous 
to death ill health caused by his wounds necessitated his resigning his 
position. Besides a wife and two daughters, Lizzie and Mrs. W. E. 
Bement of Lansing, he leaves a son, William Wilcox of Leadville, Col. 
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IONIA COUNTY. 
BY ALBERT F. MOREHOUSE. 



Kam*. 



Clark, Pony.. 

ColtoD, JiatOda 

I>i\*iDe»Ellsabetb.... 

Gnmsey, Ezra M. 

Hunt, Abram 

JeBBingt, Eliabeth.. 

KmptChartM 

Morehoate, Sarah C 

Pferee,Q«o.H 

RjUMom, Rev. 0«o... . 

Reed, out H.. 

Rttsaell,EdwinA 

Sabin, Carolliie 

Shaw.Martlia 

Bpencar.Wm.... 

Way, DaiiM , 



Reaidenca. 



Portland 

Eaaton 

B«ldiiic 

loaia. 

Portland....... 

Xortli Plaint. 



Portland... 
Orange.... 

Uulr 

Portlands. 
Portland... 
Bddlng... 
Bddlng... 
B«ldlnf ... 
Otitoo 



Date of Death. 


Age. 


April 19, 19M. 


98 


Oct. •,!«•... 


87 


Jiayl0,1900... 


79 


Sept.27,ltt». 


81 


Jilayl»,19M.. 


78 


April Se, 1900. 


89 


May It, 1000.. 


78 


8ept.7,ltt0.. 


82 


May 27, 1000.. 


88 


Dee. 22, 1800.. 


68 


May 8,1000... 


78 


Nov. 14, 1800. . 


78 


Dec. SO, 1800.. 


79 


Dec SO, 1800.. 


78 


May 9, 1000.... 


79 


July 24, 1800.. 


84 



Remarht. 



Divine. — Mrs. Westbrook Diving, cue more of the earliest pioneers of 
the section, was called to her final rest May 10, 1900. She was well 
known to all the older residents of Ionia and adjoining counties. 

Elizabeth Roosa was born in Ulster county, N. Y., January 9, 1826, and 
came to Michigan in the year 1S39, and lived in the family of her uncle, 
Charles Broas. 

She was united in marriage to Westbrook Divine of Eureka, Montcalm 
county, January* 27, 1845, and they commenced housekeeping in the pio- 
neer days, when the red man roved the country. She was always pleased 
to relate her experience of their visits and of the many hardships that 
had to be endured when there were no railroads and the nearest trading 
stations were Ionia and Grand Rapids. She was often physician and 
nurse for those who were sick and helpless. 

Two daughters and three sons were born: Sarah C, wife of D. P. 
FsU'go, who now resides in Dolan, South Dakota; Monroe B., who resides 
in Portland, Mich.; Asher A., who resides in Mapleton, NoHh Dakota; 
Addie B., who died in infancy, and George E., who died July 30, 1898. 
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Her husband, Westbrook Divine, died September 10, 18S8, and after 
his death she resided with her son George nntil his death, when she ac- 
companied her daughter, Mrs, Fargo, to Dolan, South Dakota, with 
whom she resided until her death. Her request was that she be brought 
back to her old home and laid to rest by the side of her husband and 
son. 

Freeman. — Sarah C. Freeman was born at Waterford, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 3, 1817, and died at Portland, Michigan, September 7, 1899. By the 
untimely death of her father in 1S25 her mother was left a widow with 
two small children, the deceased and a younger brother who .died in 
1838. Subsequently the subject of this article went to reside with a mar- 
ried sister at Bennington, Vt. At the age of fifteen she was converted 
and joined the Baptist church at Shaftsbury, Vt. Afterwards she trans- 
ferred her membership to Newark, X. J., thence to Troy, N. Y., where 
she was married to Albert F. Morehouse November 6, 1839. This union 
continued nearly 60 yeare. The family came to Portland, Mich., May 24, 
1843. The deceased, with her husband, uuited with the Portland Baptist 
church August 20, 1843, but in 1871 she transferred her membership to 
the M. E. church, where she was a consistent member for 28 years, until 
her death. In her christian experience, as exemplified in her family, in 
the neighborhood and in the church, she gave evidence that the christian 
life was more than a form — ^was a power controlling the whole being. 
She, with her little family, came to Portland when the country 
was new. Their home was in a dense forest, with no road as 
yet opened, and no church edifice in the township for many years 
afterward. They were pioneers, and none but pioneers can tell of the 
privations of those early years. With no physician near, the sick settler 
could only wait with as much patience as possible the development of 
disease, and hope for the best, which always seemed to be a long titnie 
in coming. All this the deceased experienced. Her funeral was at- 
tended by three daughters from Arizona, Louisiana and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and a son from Illinois. 

Spencer. — William Spencer died at the residence of his nephew, J. A. 
Spencer, in Belding, May 19, 1900. . 

Uncle William, as he was familiarly known, was born in the town of 
Richmond, Ontario county, ^. Y., September 17, 1821, and was there- 
fore in his 79th year. He came to Michigan in an early day, and before 
railroads became so numerous used to run boats on Grand river. He 
also ran on Lake Michigan, and during the last years of his active* busi- 
ness life spent each summer in New York city, where he was engaged 
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with a naTigation company daring the season. He formerly owned a 
fine farm in the northwest comer of Oti»co township, bat about a dosen 
years before his death took up his residence in Belding. His wife died 
about five years earlier. They had one child, which also died many years 
before. 

Clark.— Mrs. Lewis Clark died April 19, 1900, aged 98 years. 

Polly Soles was born at Alburg, \'t, February 8, 1802. She was 
married at that place August 23, 1818, to Lewis T. Clark, a soldier of 
the war of 1812, who was one of the storming party at the capture 
of Fort Erie near Buffalo. In 1840 the family came to Ann Arbor, and in 
1842 to Portland, Ionia county, where they continued to reside until 
death. Mrs. Clark was of a long-lived family; her father lived 88 years, 
her mother 85 years, her sister 82 years, her brother died at Portland at 
the age of 92 years, and she herself more than 98 years. Of a cheery dis- 
position, her presence was always welcome, especially so in those early 
years of the new settlements, when the land, denuded of its sheltering 
trees, developed a deadly miasma, permeating the physical system and 
prostrating the settler on his bed of sickness when his active labor was 
most sorely needed. Remote from neighbors, with no physician near, 
what wonder, then, if the family of the immigrant gave way to despond- 
ency. Then it was that Mrs. Clark's presence and services were always 
desired and appreciated. Nor were her cheery counsels confined to words 
alone. With alert step she tidied up the home and provided some little 
delicacy, so grateful to a weakened patient, and when the light of that 
household was darkened by the entrance of death, the words of sym- 
pathy which she expressed alleviated the sorrows of the stricken family* 
Thus, while she lived, three generations of the human family were bom, 
fulfilled their destiny and passed away. For more than half a century 
she was a consistent member of the Congregational church, though for 
many years preceding her death the infirmities of age precluded her at- 
tendance at the sanctuary. She waited patiently, and when the sum- 
mons came she responded to the Master*s call. Her funeral was at- 
tended in the same church edifice where in her younger days her seat 
was rarely vacant. 
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Nam*. 



Alcott, Mrs. Dcborab . . . 

Bamei, Reuben.'. 

Blodgett, Jerred 

Brigft, Jane P 

Bnnon, Abnar 

Both, Heniy W 

Campbell, John P 

carman, Wm 

Cave, James 

Coleman, Mrs. O. F 

Croee, Alvtra 

Cutler, J. W 

Dorranoe, Mrs. A. B 

DoolitUe, John S 

Douflai, Uoeea B 

Fellows, Solomon 

Fletcher, Chas. M 

Freer, William 

Goddard, Phillip 

Hackley, JuUus 

Harper, Geo. M 

Hatch, Mrs. O. R 

Holman, Job n 8 

HoytjHeniyK. 

Hubbard, Mrs. 8ihM..... 

KirkUnd, Hugh 

Lusk, Harrison J 

Miller, EUR 

Otbome, Samuel 8 

Phillips, Gibson 

Pursel, Mrs. Helen 

Stone, Mrs. Lucinda H.. 

Tallman, James T 

Tiylor, James 

Weed, Abraham 

Wheeler, George 



KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 
BY HENRY BISHOP. 



Residence. 



PaTilion.. 



Cooper.. 



Prairie Ronde.. 
Portage 



Texas township., 



Richland 

Charlettown.. 



Kalamasoo. 
Kalamaaoo. 



Date of Death. 



May 17, 1900.. 
April 8, 1900.. 
May 12,1900.. 
April 28, 1900. 
April 19, 1900. 
April 22, 1900. 
April 29, 1900. 
April ft, 1900.. 
Mar. 18, 1900.. 
Aug. 24, 1899. 
April 24. 1900 
May 22, 1900.. 
Oct. 27,1899.. 
July 14, 1890. 
May 8, 1900.... 
FSb.9,1900... 
April 19, 1900. 
April 21, 1900. 
July 18, 1899.. 



April 8, 1900.. 
Mar. 19, 1900., 
July 16, 1880.. 
Feb. 11, 1900., 
June '4,1899., 
Oct. 13,1899. 
AprU 27, 1900 
Mar. 18, 1900., 
AprU 2S, 1900 
June 12, 1800, 
May 22,1900. 
Mar. 14, 1900.. 
AprU 2, 1900.. 
June 28, 1889 
April 80, 1900. 
May 24, 1900.. 



Age. 



82 
88 
79 
78 
96 
82 
88 
84 
74 
66 
75 
64 
79 

n 

82 
71 
77 



79 
88 
78 
71 
10 
68 
81 
79 
77 
69 
66 
76 
78 
96 



Remarks. 



Resided on same Carm 62 

years. 
Supt. coun^ poor 14 years. 



Wife of a. Mexican soldier. 

A residentof Prairie Ronde 
72 years. 



First white child bom In 
township of Schoolcraft. 

A woman of great promi- 
nence. 
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Stone. — Mrs. Luclnda H. Btone died at the ripe old age of 80 at ber 
home in Kalamaxoo, March 14, 1000. She had lived to see her most 
cherished ideas worked out into general practice. Co^ucation in the 
higher institutions of learning is now common in many parts of the 
country. Woman*s clubs have multiplied almost as mpidlj as the loaves 
and fishes of scripture,and give promise of an indefinite increase. Their 
founder, the '^mother of woman's dubs,*' as sh^was called, was for- 
tunate beyond most prophets. 

But it is a noticeable fact that other pioneers in the ^'emancipation of 
women" have been almost as fortunate. Though Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
Howe and Miss Anthony have insisted especially on the suffrage, they 
. have had an interest in every development of the woman's rights move- 
ment, have watched it from the beginning, and have had many of their 
hopes fulfilled. Xor is this merely because, like Mi's. Stone, they are 
exceptionally long-lived. If it is a somewhat remarkable circumstance 
that Mi*s. Stanton should be 85, Mi*s. Howe 81 and Miss Anthony 80, they 
might have passed away years ago and still have beheld much of that pro- 
gress upon which they were intent. 

They and Mrs. Stone were all peculiarly blessed in the time of their en- 
deavor. Th^ world, or the United States at least, was ready to let 
woman work out the most of her own problems. Hence in the accomplish- 
ment of a change decades became the equivalents of centuries. Though 
the sentiments or prejudices of tradition remained, they soon lost their 
effectiveness in the face of argument. Modern, man had gone too far 
with his liberal preachments to dissent from the abstract proposition 
that woman should have the right to enter the professions and business 
— the right to his own opportunities. He may still have his doubts about 
the value of the right or the propriety of its use, but he had to concede 
the principle. 

Jn referring to these obvious truths we would not try, however, to 
deny the pioneers the credit they deserve for their labors. They have 
met with much stubborn and stupid resistance, have worked with great 
disinterestedness and ability, have been the chief promoters of certain 
needed refonus in our laws, have been an immense help to their sisters 
through the methods of association and organization. Mrs. Stone ranked 
high among them and will be long remembered. 
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KENT COUNTY. 
BY WIL N. COOK. 



Kam«. 



BMid«iiee. 



Dam of Death. 


Ac« 


Oct.22,ltt».. 


77 


Jn\j9,im$^., 


79 


I>ee.2,ltt»... 


9« 


Jan. 17,1900... 


ei 


Jan. 17, 1900... 


89 


Oct. 20,1899.. 


81 


F«b.SO,1900.. 


81 


F«b.l9,1900.. 


99 


Mar. 1,1900.. . 


89 


I>ee.2S,lttO.. 


99 


8«pt. 11,1899. 


89 


Jan. 8, 1900.... 


81 


Jan. 4, 1900.... 


99 


KoT.lS,ltt9.. 


99 


Sept. M, 1999. 


92 


D«».8,U99... 


n 


July n, 1899.. 


77 


8«pt. 8,1899.. 


99 


Oct. 8,1899... 


M 


Sept. 8, 1899.. 


n 


8n»t. 9,1999.. 


9« 


8«pt. 7,1899.. 


99 


Oct. 8, 1899.... 


59 


Oct. 7, 1899.... 


79 


Dm. 21, 1899.. 


9« 


Anf,ll,1999.. 


09 


April 16, 1900. 


199 


Mar. 14, 1900.. 


84 


April 8,1900.. 


79 


Sept, 28, 1M09. 


99 


May 20,1900.. 


•1 


Mar. 11, 1900.. 


87 


Oct. 17, 1899... 


79 


Dm. 9, 1999... 


74 


Dm. 22, 1999.. 


99 


F9b.9,1909... 


79 


Mar. 18, 1900.. 


9T 



Biwnarln. 



Bamaby, Jameo T. . . . 
Bodlack, Anthony*. . . 

Brown, JamM W 

Cbadwick, 0«o. W... . 

ChUdt,H«nxyB 

Clark, Mary A 

Comttock, Chat. C. . 

Cook, Maria 

CriMDian, John ▼. . . . 

Dart, Elijah 

Deano, MaryL 

Elet, Chat 

Field, Bethana 

Fidier, Jamet 

6ayt09o.Wo 

Godfrey.SihMF 

Green, Martin. 

Haxton, Elenor M.. . . 
Howard, Charlet L. . . 

Hoyt,Vdwln,Jr 

Hnghet, Fatrlok 

Hnnt,Eliia8 

Ivet, Calvin L 

Jeniton, Lmnan ...... 

Lanketter, DaTid .... 

Ledyard, Harrlton T.. 

McCne, Michael 

Miller, Jane R. 

Miller, Margaret. 

Noble, Alfred D 

Norton, Mrt. Ata 

Oom, John M. 

Reevet, Andrew J.. . . 

Riley, Geo. B 

Saundert, Dr. H.G.. . 
Scranton, Vallina B. . 
Shaw, John Lewit. . . . 
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KaoM. 



SmStb, Isimel C 

Strang, Mlduittl 

TanDrtele, Francis . . 
IHialen, Mrs. Karaa. 

Wblte, Charles B 

White, Wflllam B. .. . 
Yonng, Ttumble C... . 



Residence. 



Date of Death. 


Age. 


KOT.27,1800.. 


00 


Jan. 3, 1900.... 


80 


Feb. 8, 1900.... 


88 


Oct. 30, 1800... 


8« 


Feb. 12, 1900.. 


88 


Dec. 2, 1800... 


78 


Feb. 28, 1900.. 


75 



Remartcs. 



Blakely. — ^Mnu Mary L. Blakelj died April 20, 1899, aged 77 years,. 
1 month and 9 days. 

Mary L. Green was born in West Winfield, Herkimer county, N. Y.,. 
March 12, 1S22. She came with her father, Hezekiah Green, and family 
in Michigan in 1836 and located in the Grand river valley. Bhe taught 
school in the Indian mission house situated on Front street, one block 
south of Bridge street, on the west bank of the river, during the summers 
of 1839 and 1840, succeeding Miss Bond, the missionary, who taught 
the first school exclusively for white children in the valley. In 1842 
she married William C. Blakely. One son, of Grand Bapids, surrives. 
her. A twin brother, Martin Green, of Ottawa county, survived his sis- 
ter but three months, when he, too, joined ''the innumerable caravan.^ 

Ghilds. — Henry B. Childs, well known as a citizen of Kent county 
for over 70 years, died January 17, 1900, at his home in Bockford. 
Deceased was the promoter of the Childs paper mill in Bockford and 
had large farm interests in that part of the county. Of late years he 
lived in Grand Bapids. 

COMSTOCK. — Ex-Congressman Charles C. Comstock died at his home,. 
Biverside, Grand Bapids, half a mile from the soldiers' home, Febru- 
ary 2I5 1900. 

Charles Carter Comstock was born in Bullivan, N. H., March 5, 1818.. 
He lived with his parents on a farm until he was 24 years old, when 
he went into theJumber business in his native state. The New Hamp- 
shire field, however, was small and, in 1853, he came to Grand Bapids. 
With E. T. Ward & Co. he brought the first machinery to the city for 
the manufacture of sash, doors and blinds. Later he bought the Win- 
chester furniture factory, but was forced to the wall by the panic of 
1857. By resort to what was known for many years as "Comstock scrip'^ 
he pulled through, however, and in 1SC2 he sold a half interest in the 
business to James M. and Ezra T. Nelson. Three years later he sold 
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tbe other half and devoted himself to lumbering and farming, his lumber 
output for many years being ten million feet a year. In 1863 he was 
elected mayor. In 1870 he was the democratic nominee for governor 
of the state. In 1878 he was the people's candidate for congress and in 
1884 he was again a candidate for congress for the democratic and 
greenback parties, and was elected, succeeding the late Julius House- 
man. 

Mr. Comstock was liberal in both thought and action, and had the^ 
happy faculty of making friends of all acquaintances. It may be 
truly said of him that he was most highly esteemed and respected by 
those who Imew him best, and by none more sincerely than his employes, 
of whom he had a great number during his long business career. At 
the age of 22 years he was married to Miss Mary M. Winchester in their 
native town. She was a devoted wife and a christian woman, whose 
influence made a strong impression on his life. She died in Grand 
Bapids in 1863, and three years later he married Mrs. Cornelia Davis, 
of that city, who survives him. His eldest daughter and her husband^ 
Albert A. Stone, were lost with the steamer "Brother Jonathan,'' which 
foundered in a gale off the coast of California in July, 1865, and his only 
son, Tileston A. Comstock, a young man of rare promise and ability^ 
died in 1870, leaving a widow, who was a daughter of Aaron B. Turner. 

Mr. Comstock met few reverses in his business career. He passed 
through several panics and crashes, but always maintained his honor 
and integrity, and leaves a valuable estate as a result of industry, hon- 
esty and energy. 

He also leaves a widow and four daughters — Mrs. John Goldsmith^ 
Mrs. Franklin Konkle, Mrs. Lucius Boltwood and Mrs. Huntley Bussell^ 
all of Grand Bapids; also an elder brother, Dauphin W. Comstock, of 
the same city. 

The Grand Bapids Herald of May 28, 1900, contains the following 
interesting article regarding one of its old settlers: 

Henry Genia was one of the first, and in many respects the most 
remarkable citizens Grand Bapids ever had. Mr. Genia was the father 
of Joseph C. Genia, of Spring Lake, who was born on the rapids of 
Grand Biver over 00 years ago. He and Louis Campau came to these 
parts about the same time. Both were Canadian French by birth, and 
Detroit was their last hailing place. Mr. Genia's most remarkable 
characteristics were his great physical courage and remarkable per- 
sonal strength. His height was only five feet four, but his muscular 
frame pulled the balance into the two-twenty mark. 
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Old timers remember many marvelous stories of Mr. .Oeiiia*s per- 
formances. It is said that on one occasion Louis Campau offered to 
give him a barrel of pork if he would wade (Irand river with the meat 
on his head and carry it in that manner to his home, half a mile farther. 

'*How many times can I rest?" asked Mr. Oenia. 

"As often as you please." 

"Done" 

The pork was raised to his head and the husky Frenchman started 
on his toilsome journey. 

The bed of Grand river does not afiFord the best walking under favor- 
able circumstances, but Genia got his load to his home with only three 
rests. 

Returning to the store, Genia offered to take a barrel of flour on the 
«ame terms, agreeing to pay for both in case he failed. ' 

Campau declined, however, saying: 

"Ton ought to be satisfied with making forty-five dollars in one 

On one occasion Oenia was attacked and badly lacerated by a savage 
bear. He succeeded, however, in breaking the brute^s jaws with his 
hands, and thus saved his life. 

Fighting and wrestling men from near and far came to try conclu- 
sions with Genia, but they always got the worst of it. The Frenchman 
could pretty nearly fioor an ox with a blow of his fist. He was a good 
natured man and would take an insult rather than strike a man of 
ordinary strength. 

Henry Genia's wife died in 1839, and Michigan lost its charm. Leav- 
ing his little children in the family of his brother Joseph, Henry struck 
out for the Mississippi river, where he again became famous for his 
physical prowess. 

Early in the war Genia went west, and in 1863 he secured a contract 
for laying a section of track of the Union Pacific. While getting out 
ties he was ordered ofT the land by three men, who finally attacked 
him, but were badly whipped by the Frenchman. The next day the 
fellows renewed the fight with revolvers, G^nia having in the meantime 
armed himself with a rifie. A bloody wild western afTray ensued, in 
which Genia lost his life. The body, which had been ever invincible 
before animate creation, became vincible indeed when a leaden bullet 
entered it 
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Green. — Martin Green, twin brother of Mm. Mary L. Blakely, died 
July 21, 1899, three months after the death of his sister, aged 77 years, 
4 months and 9 days. 

He was born in West Winfield, Herkimer county, New York, and 
came to Michigan with his parents in 1835, locating in the Grand river 
valley. Later he married Harriet Freeman, and on Christmas day, 
1896, they celebrated their golden wedding anniversary. 

His wife, a son and a daughter survive him. 

Jenison. — Luman Jenison, the veteran democrat, one of the pioneer 
lumbermen, mill owners and farmers of the Grand river valley, died 
October 8^ 1899, at his home in Jenison. Mr. Jenison had been despond* 
ent and not entirely himself in health or spirits since the death of his 
twin brother, Lucius Jenison, in March of the same year, and during 
the last two weeks had been failing rapidly. The cause of death was a 
general breaking down of the system from grief and old age, he being 
in his 77th year. 

The Jenisgn twins were born in St. Lawrence county, New York, on 
April 25, 1823. They followed their brother, Hiram Jenison, to Mich- 
igan in 1836, and settled on the banks of Grand river, about seven 
miles from Grand Rapids, in Ottawa county. With their father and 
brother they engaged in the lumber business near the present site of 
Jenison, which was named after the family. The twins formed a 
partnei*sh]p in their boyhood, and they lived and worked together all 
their lives. All that they had waa held in common. The two prospei*ed 
in the lumber business, and afterward, when settlers began to locate 
on the lands they had cleared, they started a mill and store. A village 
grew up around the two institutions, and was named Jenison. 

The two were so prominently identified with the growth and devel- 
opment of the Grand river valley and of Grand Rapids that they were 
looked upon as quasi citizens of the Valley City. They were well known 
there, both in business and social circles. Luman was perhaps better 
acquainted in the city than Lucius. Luman looked after the store at 
Jenison and the manufacturing interests of the firm. Lucius managed 
the farming intei-ests of the two. The twins never married, and were 
never separated until death took Lucius away six months before Luman'a 
death. Lucius caught cold when his house burned in March and died 
in three weeks. The death was a shock from which Luman never 
recovered. 

The remains w^re laid in the Jenison mausoleum by the side of his 
brother. 
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Norton.— Mrs. Asa Norton, who died May 20, 1900, at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. D. N. Beebe, on Gold street, Grand Bapids, was 
•among the oldest women alive in Michigan, having been bom in 1809, 
three years before the war of 1812. Her native state was Connecticut 
When 19 years old she married and came to Michigan. Aiter a brief 
residence at Plymouth Mr. and Mrs. Norton went to Cooper, near Plain- 
^ell, where they established the tavern so well known to the old settlers 
who traveled the old stage road between Grand Bapids and Kalamazoo. 

Fire destroyed the building in 1868, and they moved to Dorr, where 
they lived until Mr. Norton died in 1885. Since then Mrs. Norton had 
lived with her daughter in Grand Rapids. Five of her nine children sur* 
Tive her, Edward Norton, of Fort Scott, Ark.; Mrs, C. M. Belcher, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Frank and Fred Norton, and Mrs. D. N. Beebe of the 
Valley City. 

Sargent. — James and Thomas Sargent, Jr., twin sons of Thomas Sar- 
gent, early pioneer of Kent county, died a few years ago, but their death 
was not chronicled in the memoirs of the pioneers of the ^ounty. Yet 
they were conspicuous figures of the earlier days, because of the close 
resemblance of each to the other. So marked and close was this appear- 
<ance that their most intimate friends could not name them correctly 
with any degree of certainty. For several years they were employed 
on a steamer plying between Grand Bapids and Grand Haven, and 
when referred to by travelers or teamsters were always as "Tom or 
John, I declare I don't know which." 

After the death of their father they succeeded him in the street- 
sprinkliug and ice business, and for years were well known figures upon 
the streets of that city. The close resemblance continued through life. 

Smith. — Gen. Israel C. Smith was shot and instantly killed by the ac- 
cidental discharge of his own gun while hunting, November 27, 1899. 

Israel Cannon Smith was born in Grand Bapids March 12, 1839, his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Cannon Smith, having settled there two years 
previous to his birth. The family was of Quaker descent, having lived 
up to 1837 in Bhode Island. Mr. Smith was educated in the public 
schools of Grand Bapids and completed his education at Albion college. 
His first commercial exi>erience was gained in the lumber business in 
Muskegon, but later he conducted the same kind of an enterprise in 
Chicago. This business venture lasted a year, when he returned to 
Grand Bapids and began the study of law. This he pursued for another 
year, when he succumbed to an attack of the gold fever, and in 1859 
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joined a party boand for Pike's Peak, but finally landed in California. 
After a short but exciting experience in the mining camps of California, 
be returned home via the Panama isthmus. After a short experience as 
bookkeeper on a Mississippi steamer, he settled down to the study of 
law in Grand Rapids. His studies were, however, interrupted again, this 
time by the outbreak of the civil war, at the beginning of which he en- 
listed as a private in Company E of the "Old Third" Michigan infantry. 
Before the command left the state he was promoted to a second lieu- 
tenancy, and after the first battle of Bull Run he was again promoted, 
this time to first lieutenant and adjutant. In January of the next year 
he was made captain of Company F of his own regiment which had 
already established a national reputation as a body of the fiercest kind of 
fighters. 

He saw hard service and the stiffest kind of fighting with his regi- 
ment in the siege of Yorktown, the Peninsular campaign, and was men- 
tioned in general orders by Gen. Phil. Kearney for gallantry at the battle 
of Fair Oaks. Soon after this he was wounded twice, while leading a 
desperate charge at the second battle of Bull Run, and one of the bullets 
he carried with him to his death. For his gallantry he was again pro- 
moted, this time to the rank of assistant inspector general. At the battle 
of Chancellorsville he again distinguished himself, and later, at the 
battle of Gettysburg, at a decisive moment in the great charge of Long- 
street, rallied his men, who were weakening under the dreadful on- 
slaught, leading them back to their original position, and incidentally 
being wounded in the leg with a ball which fractured the bone. This 
bullet he also carried with him all the rest of his life. 

Later in the year he was appointed a major of the Tenth Michigan in- 
fantry, and with it saw hard service in the south. When the war ended 
he was colonel of his regiment, and shortly after its dose he was bre- 
veted a brigadier general. He refused a commission in the regular 
service, preferring to return to civil life. 

After being mustered out he returned to Grand Rapids and assumed 
the management of the National hotel, which stood where the Morton 
house is now located. In 1S67 he married Ada Elizabeth Meeker. He 
had only one child, Morton Fitz Smith, who is now serving as a second 
lieutenant in the Twenty-second United States regular infantry in the 
Philippine campaign. 

Gen. Smith was appointed city fire marshal in 1876, and in 1881, when 
the police and fire board was first organized, he was appointed one of 
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the membera. In 1887 he was appointed snperintendent of police, semng 
ID that position for two years. 

In 1892 he was appointed collecter of internal revenue for the western 
district of Michigan by President Cleveland, and served a full term of 
four years. 

Gen. Smith, upon the organization of a National guard in the city, 
took command of the local company, and was appointed the first colond 
of the Second regiment when it was organised. In 1884 he was made 
brigadier general of the state troops, serving in that capacity for five 
years. Gren. Smith was also active in fraternal life of the city, and for a 
number of years occupied the position of commander of the Michigan 
division of the Loyal Legion. 



LENAWEE COUNTY. 
BT BBNJ. L. BAXTER. 

Armstrong. — Henry H. Armstrong died at his home in Adrian July 2, 
1900, in his 78th year. 

Mr. Armstrong was bom in Pawlet, Rutland county, Vt., November 
23, 1822. He came from good old revolutionary stock. His grandfather, 
Joseph Armstrong, settled in Vermont in 1776. His grandfather on his 
mother*s side was Capt. Zebadiah Andrus, who was an officer in the 
revolutionary army and afterwards was appointed by Gen. Washington 
a land commissioner for Vermont. His commission, signed by Washing- 
ton, together with many historical things connected with that early 
period, are still preserved by the family. 

Phineas Armstrong, his father, was one of the first men in his* native 
town to enlist in the war of 1812, and was in the service until its close. 

On September 12, 1844, Mr. Armstrong married Mary A. Bobinson, 
daughter of Ephraim Robinson, and they came the same fall to what 
was then called the far west, Michigan. They located in Marshall, and 
for some years they endured the hardships of early pioneer life in a 
new country, sickness, toil and privation being their lot 

Tbey moved to Albion in 1871, and since then resided there. 

Six years ago they celebrated their golden wedding, and Mr. Arm- 
strong's death was the first to occur in the family in nearly fifty-seven 
years. 
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Brewster. — Henry Brewster was bom at Stoe, Summit coonty, Ohi<s 
May 10, .1838, and died at his home in Clinton December 30, 1899. H^ 
with his parents, moved to Michigan in 1844, and was married in 1866 
to Miss Alice G. Brown, who died six years earlier after a long and pain- 
f nl illness. 

Mr. Brewster was taken suddenly ill and died in a few hours after- 
ward with heart failure. He had spent nearly all his life in the com- 
munity, and was an honest, upright citizen who will be greatly missed. 

Three daughters survive him; also a brother, who lives near Owosso. 

Crittenden. — Henry Crittenden, a prominent citizen of Adrian for- 
many years, was found dead in a cistern. He rose at 4 o*clock and went 
down stairs. Not returning, search was made, and displacement of the 
cistern cover finally led to his discoveiy. He had been in poor health 
some time. He was 74 years of age and for 30 years was a popular 
conductor on the Lake Shore, but quit the road about 15 years before 
death. 

DowLiNQ. — Thomas Dowling was born in England October 7, 1830, and 
died in Hudson township September 11, 1899. His boyhood days, till 
the age of 20, were spent in England, where, at that time, educational 
facilities, except for the privileged classes, were quite limited. 

Early in life Thomas Dowling developed a remarkable talent and love 
for music. Under verj* discouraging diflSculties he obtained a proficient 
knowledge of that subject. His parents w*ere much opposed to his spend- 
ing valuable time in pursuing what, to them, seemed a useless acquire- 
ment. The only time he could devote to music was on Sundays and odd 
times during the intervals of his daily labor. But few things have con- 
tributed more to the enjoyment of bis life than vocal and instrumental 
music. 

He possessed iiiecbanioal genius, when but a mere boy, far above the 
avei-age, but the opportunities for satisfying his ambition in this direc- 
tion wei*e wanting till he came to this country with his father's family in 
the spi-ing of 1851. He then learned the trade of carpenter and joiner 
and took pleasure in the study of architecture. Many buildings are now 
standing which attest the thoroughness with which he did whatever he 
undertook. 

He was married to Cordelia Root July 4, 1857. Three children were 
born, two sons and one daughter. The daughter died when three years 
old* 

58 
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. Mr. Dowling wa« well known in the connty, haying lired on the 
same farm aboat 40 Teara. 

Besides his wife and two sons, Fred of Kalkaska and Hagh of Clayton, 
he leaves three brothers and two sisters. 

DuRLiNG. — Mrs. Augusta Durling, wife of Henry Darling, died at her 
home in Wise township, Isabella county, December 12, 1899. She was 
bom in Tecumseh August 9, 1850, and was married March 24, 1809, and 
moved to the place she made her home until her death. 

ExELBY. — George Exelby died in Britton December 30, 1899, aged OS 
years, 9 months and 22 days. Mr. Exelby was born in the township of 
Ridgeway March 8, 183G, and lived there until he came to Britton, twelve 
years before his death, when the village was in its incipiency. He was 
married to Miss Ann Palmer March 2, 1802. The widow and three chil- 
dren survive him, viz.: Walter, Edgar and Mrs. Ella Exelby Oripton. 
He was one of Britton's most enterprising citizens, and a liberal sup- 
porter of all public enterprises. 

His name may be found on nearly every bond of the treasurer of the 
township for many years. 

Gamble. — ^Frederick W. Gamble died December 7, 1899, at his country 
home, aged 70 years. 

The subject of this brief sketch was a native of Ireland. At the age of 
10 years, attracted by the opportunities which were open to young men 
in the United States of America, he decided to emigrate. Arriving in 
New York city, the youth found profitable occupation for a time and then 
went to Buffalo. Here he was employed in an extensive flouring mill 
for several years. He came to Michigan in 1852, locating at Tecumseh. 
Three years after, in 1S55, he married Miss Maria Gray, daughter of J. 
W. Gray. Purchasing a farm southwest of Tecumseh some three miles, 
the young couple moved to the home where for forty-four years they 
lived. Here their five children were given them, and two were taken to 
the home beyond. 

HowLAND. — Jonathan Howland died at his home in Adrian township 
on Monday, December 11, at the age of sixty-seven. Mr. Howland was 
bom at Manchester, Ontario county, N. Y., September 5, 1832, and came 
with his father, Jonathan Howland, 8r., to reside in Michigan in May, 
1849. They took up their residence upon the farm where Mr. Howland 
died, and which had come into possession of a member of the Howland 
family from the territorial government. At this homestead Mr. How- 
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land had resided for more than fifty yean, except for a few years' veei* 
dence in the city of Adrian. 

He married, November, 1854, Emeline A. Snediker, who with four sons, 
David L., Frank A. and Fred J. of Adrian and Nicholas A. Howland of 
Tecnmseh, survive hiuL 

Hunt. — James S. Hunt was born in Monmouth county, N. Y., June 3, 
1821, and died at his home in Tecumseh January 9, 1900. Since 1832 he 
had lived in Lenawee county, spending the latter years of his life in 
Tecumseh. 

James Hunt started in his business career with no capital, and by 
hard work and good business ability acquired a competency. His hope 
for many years had been to settle his own estate and to owe no one as 
much as a penny, atid he was able to gratify this desire. 

A daughter, Mrs. Floyd Fi'eeman of Tecumseh, and two brothers, W. 
H. Hunt of California and A. D. Hunt of Franklin, survive him. 

Jones. — Mrs. David Jones, nee Anne Meredyth, was born in Brecon- 
shire, Wales, September 29, 1829. She was married to David Jones 
August 12, 1851, and a few days later started for this country. That 
same year she came with her husband to Tecumseh, where they had 
since made their home, and where they reared a large family. To them 
were bom ten children, seven of whom survive the mother and remain 
to console the father. Mr. and Mrs. Jones united with the Presbyterian 
church of Tecumseh July 4, 1858, under the pastorate of Bev. Blinn. 

Kemp. — Harriet Delia Langthorn Kemp died suddenly at her home in 
East Macon on Saturday, January 20, 1900. She was bom on the same 
farm January 18, 1858, consequently had lived on or near the same spot 
for 42 years and two days. She w as married to John Kemp October 18, 
1882. She was the mother of six children, three of whom survive her. 

KisHPAUGH.— ^Peter Kishpaugh was born in Sussex county, N. Y., June 
6, 1833, and died at his residence in Clinton January 1, 1900. He came to 
Michigan in 1849, and in August, 1856, was married to Eliza T^ambert of 
Dundee. The following September they moved to their farm in Frank- 
lin, where they resided until the fall of 1882, when they moved to Clinton, 
where they since lived. He leaves a wife, four sons and two daughters 
to mourn his loss. 

Millard. — A. L. Millard of Adrian, president of the Lenawee county 
bar association and oldest practising lawyer in the county, passed away 
January 11, 1900, aged 84 years. For years Mr. Millard had been a 
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leader of the Lenawee coanty bar and one of the foremost lawyers in 
Michigan. As an advising lawyer his counsel had been soaght and ad- 
vice followed by all the present generation of Lenawee lawyers. He 
was admitted to the bar of this state the same year Michigan was ad- 
mitted to the union, and was before the supreme court at its first session, 
and for many years was the honored president of the bar association of 
the county. For over 60 years he was a member of the profession he 
adorned and loved. He gave the years of a life prolonged far beyond 
the average of the days of man to the trying, laborious duties of a 
lawyer. 

Miller. — Mrs. Isaiah G. Miller died November 3, 1899, aged 84 years. 

Deborah P. Pratt was bom near Palmyra, N. Y., September 13, 1816. 
At the age of 13 she came with her parents to Michigan, who settled in 
Lenawee county. She was married at the Adrian Baptist church in 
1833 to Isaiah Curtis Miller. They were among the pioneer settlers of 
Rollin township, where they took land from the government, and in the 
wilderness they made them a home where they resided until the end of 
life. Mrs. Miller was by birthright a Quaker. When the M. E. church 
of Rollin was organized she became a member and continued as an 
earnest worker. 

Parker. — Harvey M. Parker, an old and esteemed resident of Bliss- 
field, passed away January 6, 1900. Deceased was in his sixty-third year. 
Death was due to heart failure. He is survived by a widow, one son. 
Alpha, and one daughter. Miss Cecilia Parker. 

Han-ey Myron Parker was born in Plessis, Jefferson county, N. Y., 
February 16, 1837. His early life was passed on a farm, and while here 
he obtained a common school education. He was a sailor on the lakes 
when the war broke out. July 15, 18C1, he enlisted at Freeport, 111., as 
a private in Co. A,* Eleventh Illinois Infantry. His regiment took a 
prominent part in the winter campaign of 1861-2 under Grant, burying 
seventy-two of its men in one grave at Fort Donelson, and is included in 
Fox*8 History of Three Hundred Fighting Regiments. He was detailed 
by Gen. Tuttle, commanding the district of Cairo, on Augtist 23, 1862, to 
serv^ as ordnance sergeant under Capt. James O. Churchill, acting 
ordnance officer. He served as such at Cairo, HI., Columbus, Ky., and 
Helena, Ark., until appointed first lieutenant in the Forty-eighth U. S. C. 
I., March 14, 1864. He was mustered in as such at Vicksburg, Miss., 
March 18, 1864, and was assigned to Co. A, Capt. Harding. He was in 
command of the company from May 5 to June 30, 1864, and was detailed 
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and served ub quartermaster from April 21 to May 31, 1866. He then 
resigned on a surgeon's certificate, and was honorably discharged for 
physical disability hy general order No. 365 from the adjutant general's 
office at Washington, July 12, 1865. 

Mr. Parker was married to Miss Mary Tredway in Adrian in August, 
1866, settling on a farm near Blissfield in the spring of 1867. To them 
were bom a son and daughter, both of whom are alire. He was a char- 
ter member and past post commander of Scott post No. 43, department 
of Michigan, O. A. R., and was a delegate to the twenty-first national 
encampment at St. Louis, in 1887. During his stay there he was the 
guest of his old commander, Col. Churchill. He prepared for publication 
the proceedings of the regimental reunion held at Ottawa, 111., in 1875, 
and also of the company reunion held at Freeport, 111., in 1885.- He 
enjoyed to an unusual degree the society of his comrades, and never 
missed a gathering of old soldiers when possible to be present.. 

Robinson. — Walter Robinson, one of the pioneers of the county, passed 
quietly away at his home in the township of Adrian, September 14, 1899, 
aged nearly 81. 

He was born in Wayne county, N. Y., December 17, 1818, and had lived 
in Michigan since 1846, he first located in Adrian, engaging in business 
for 12 years, when he purchased the farm on which he died. He was a 
man of high character and strict integrity, and was a member of the 
legislature of 1867, being a staunch republican in politics. He also 
served as deputy revenue collector in 1864. His wife and family of ten 
children survive him. 

ScoFiELD. — William B. Scofield passed quietly away December 16, 
1899, at his home two and a half miles west of Tecumseh. Mr. Scofield 
was born in Steuben county, N. Y., in 1848. At the age of 15 he enlisted 
in the 14th N. Y. V. Heavy Artillery and was honorably discharged at 
the close of the war. On December 19, 1879, he was married to Miss' 
Laura L. Bryan. Mr. Scofield leaves, besides his wife, four daughters 
and three sons. 

Slatrr. — Wm. Slater, an old pioneer of Adrian township, passed into 
the great beyond January 14, 1900, after an illness lasting comparatively 
but a few days. 

The subject of this sketch came to Michigan with his parents in 1833, 
and settled on a piece of land on the Monroe turnpike in the township of 
Franklin. 
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In 1852 he bought a farm in the then wilderness on section 12 in 
Adrian township and cleared it np and pat the buildings on it, where he 
lived until his death. 

Wm. Slater was born in Sussex county, New Jersey, January 12, 1823. 
February 14, 1844, he married Mercy if. Hill. There was born to them 
three children, Walter, living on the farm, one dying in infancy and 
Delia, the wife of Frank Schieble of Adrian township, who with the 
wife and mother survive him. 

Smeltzer. — Mrs. Maria Smeltzer died December 25, 1899, aged 79 
years. ' 

Maria Neal was born in Seneca county, N. Y., July 20, 1820. There 
her early years were spent with her parents until she married Arnold 
Smeltzer in 1842. They came to Michigan and began their wedded life 
in Macon township, where they resided for a number of years. They 
moved to Raisin where she was left a widow, her husband dying twenty- 
eight years before her death. In 1872 she moved to Tecumseh where 
she resided ten years and in 1882 she, with her daughter, Maggie, went 
to Detroit, where she spent the remainder of her days, passing away 
Christmas morning after a brief illness. The deceased was a member of 
St Peters church, Tecumseh. She was a grand-daughter of the revolu- 
tion, her grandfather Neal having served in the revolution and war of 
1812. She was the mother of five children, one dying in infancy, three 
daughters and one son survive her. 

Smith. — ^Henry Smith, an old, well known and highly respected resi- 
dent of Tecumseh, died at his home in Brownville November 25, 1899, 
aged 69 years. 

Mr. Smith was bom in the town of Usehendorf, Bavaria, November 
2, 1830. When 17 years of age he left his home in Germany to seek hia 
fortune in the newer country across the Atlantic. iHe first located in 
New York city and three years later made the trip to California, where 
he remained four years. He returned and located on a farm in Macon, 
Mich., in 1857. After successfully conducting the farm for a period of 
ten years, he sold it, moved to Tecumseh and purchased the furniture 
factory of David VanTyne. Two years later this factory was destroyed 
by fire. 

The firm of Smith Bros. & Lovett was established in 1869, and the 
Tecumseh paper mill w*as founded. Two years later Smith brothers 
bought Mr. Lovett's interest, and in 1878 Mr. Smith purchased his broth- 
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er'S share and became the sole proprietor of tlie mill, and has success- 
fully conducted the business until the present time. 

Mr. Smith was married to Miss Christina Schmidt in 1866, and their 
union was blessed b; four children: Mrs. Emma KlofFenstein and Mrs^ 
L. B. Schneider of Adrian; Miss Lizzie Smith and George Smith of 
Tecumseh, all of whom survive him. 

Waldo. — Mrs. James L. Waldo died November 25, 1899, at the age of 
79 years. 

Susan Rowley was bom in Cayuga county, N. Y., August 10, 1820, 
where she spent her childhood.' In 1836 she removed with her parents 
into Genesee county, N. Y. In 184C she was married at Batavia to Jamea 
L. Waldo. In 1852 they removed to Albion, Mich., and in 1855 to Jack- 
son, where for eleven years they were connected with the management 
of the state prison. In 18G4 they moved to Tecumseh wTiere they resided 
for thirty-five years. Mrs. Waldo leaves a husband, also one adopted, 
daughter. Miss Celia F. Waldo, now living in Jackson, and five brothers, 
and two sisters. 



MACOMB COUNTY. 

BY GEORGE H. CANNON. 

In presenting this memorial report of Macomb county covering the 
period since the last annual meeting of the society in this city, it may be 
well to consider the question which must soon arise, and be taken into 
account, as to who are the pioneers. Of all those who took up land of the 
general government scarcely any now remain, especially is this the case 
in the older counties of the state. While we "who danced our infancy upon 
their knee" can hardly be clashed as pioneers, although many of us have 
seen or experienced much of pioneer life; still the fact remains that the 
real pioneers have gone — they have passed over the divide; the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the setting sun hide them, from our view, while the glory 
and honor of their useful and well spent lives remain as a benediction 
to all posterity; and it is fitting that so far as possible a faithful record 
of their doings should be preserved in the transactions of this society. 

Babbitt. — Mrs. C. A. Babbitt died at her home in Washington, Octo- 
ber 26, 1899, aged 87 years. 

Clarissa Andrus was born in Middlebury, N. Y., July 27, 1812. She 
was the third child of Elon and Nancy Andrus who, with seven children, 
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came from New York to the wilderness of Michigan in September, 1822, 
taking up land on section 33 that afterward became a part of Washing- 
ton village, where they lived and died, and which is still owned by thrir 
descendants, the subject of this sketch having lived on the same land 
continnonslj for 77 years. 

She early learned the lessons of privation and toil incident to pioneer 
life, bearing a large share in the settlement of the new home and in the 
rearing of the family of ten children. 

May 13, 1836, she was married to Dr. Dennis Cooley, of Washington, 
who had one daughter two years of age. The same year Dr. Cooley was 
appointed postmaster of the village, an office that he held continuously 
for twenty-three years. So the young wife took up all the cares that 
would fall to the lot of the wife of a physician of a very extensive prac- 
tice and postmaster of a large extent of country, their one-roomed house 
containing all the belongings of such a public man, and from which place 
she dispensed such broad hospitality as the mistress of a mansion, with 
many sen-ants, seldom accomplishes at the present time. 

The little daughter died in 1844, and soon afterward a seven-year-old 
motherless niece of the doctor was adopted into the family and received 
faithful parental care and training. (The wife of Prof. O. D. Thompson 
of Bomeo.) 

A few years later the message came again from the former Massa- 
chusetts home of the doctor that twin babies of his friend were, left 
motherless, and the great mother heart of the wife yearned for them, so 
at the age of four months the two sick infants were brought to them. 
The boy lived but a few weeks, but the girl still survives as the wife of 
Mr. E. V. Preston, of Kentwood, La. 

After building up a large practice and a beautiful and commodious 
home and the accumulation of a competence, the good old doctor died 
in 1800, after which his widow presented his extensive and valuable 
herbarium and scientific collection to the State Agricultural College at 
Lansing. 

In 1862 Mrs. Cooley was married to Dr. S. A. Babbitt, of Ypsilanti, 
'who lived in the Washington home, dying there in 1892. 

Of the ten children of the Andrus family, all of whom lived to marry, 
but two remain, TA>ren Andrus of Detroit and Dr. Wm. Andrus of 
Utica- 

Mrs. Babbitt was a quiet home-loving woman of such natural timidity 
that she shrank from every form of public action, but she was possessed 
of a distinctive queenly dignity that would have graced position. 
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Chapman. — Mrs. Caroline Rice Chapman died at her home in Utica, 
Oitober 30, 1899, aged 85 years and 7 months. 

Caroline Rice was born in Jewett, Green county, N. Y., March, 1814. 
Twenty-two years later she and her husband braved the vicissitudes of 
territorial Michigan and located in Macomb county near Utica. Those 
were days for brave hearts and determined minds, and she met her new 
surroundings as few others did. Not only in her home but throughout 
the community was her sweet influence felt. They established and main- 
tained for some time the first religious work in the neighborhood in 
which they lived. They also aided in forming and upholding the old 
Presbyterian church of that place, and later when the present Congrega- 
tional church was organized, they each took a leading part. She was, 
with one exception, the last of its original membership to be called into 
the life beyond. 

Harvey. — James B. Harvey who died in Romeo, July 16, 1899, was 
born in Monroe county, N. Y.^ September 4, 1S28. He came to Michigan 
with his parents when a child and settled at Frederick, near Mt. Clem- 
ens, afterward removing to Utica where the family resided many years. 
In his death Romeo loses one of its most respected and honorable 
citizens. 

HiNTz. — Louis Hintz, an old resident of the county, 71 years of age, 
died July 14, 1899. 

Lewis. — Daniel W. Lewis died at Utica, August 29, 1899, aged nearly 
80 years. 

One by one the hardy pioneers of Michigan are passing away. Con- 
querors of a wilderness, they lived to see as the outcome of their toil 
fruitful farms, happy homes, populous villages and cities over all the 
fair Peninsular state. 

Mr. Lewis was born in the state of New York February 11, 1820, and 
emigrated to Michigan and Macomb county with his father's family when 
a small boy. He married Miss Esther Galpin February 18, 1846. Four 
children survive him, Mrs. A. C. P. McLellan, Mrs. A. F. Leech and Mrs. 
G. W. Ruby of Utica, and N. B. Lewis of Boston, Mass. Of his father's 
family of ten, only two are living, Lafayette Lewis of Vassar and Mrs. 
Harriet Needham of Kansas. 

]ilr. Lewis settled on land two miles east of Utica, in those days called 
the "end of the road," the highway not being opened farther for many 
years afterward*. He literally hewed himself a home out of the wilder- 
ness. At the close of the war he disposed of his farm and moved to 
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XTtica, residing there until his death. Mr. Lewip was a mason by trade^ 
and mach of his handiwork is scattered over the surrounding country. 
Mr. Lewis enlisted in the 22d Michigan Infantry and served honorably 
with that regiment during the rebellion, and was a pensioner at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Lewis was a familiar figure on the streets of Utica. He was a 
great lover of the woods, and to hunt and fish or seek the rich deposit 
of the little busy bee was his greatest delight. The blood of the hunter 
was in his veins and you could almost find his counterpart in the 
"Leather Stocking*' tales of Penimore Cooper. 

He was Innocent of booki. 
But ricb in loTe of fields and brooks, 
Tbe ancient teachers nerer dumb. 
Of nature*s nnboused lycenm. 
In moors and tides add wefttber wisc^ 
He read tbe clouds as propbeclea, 
And foul or fair could well dirint 
By many an occult bint or sign. 
Holding tbe cunning warded keys 
To all tbe woodcraft mysteries. 
A simple, guileless, cbildllkt man. 
Content to lire wbere life began, 
He told bow teal and loon bt sbot 
And bow tbe eagle's eggs be got. 
Tbe feats on pond and river don« 
Tbe prodigies of rod and gun. 

Palmer. — ^Mrs. Ruth Palmer, relict of the late Amos Palmer, died at 
her home on north Bailey street, Romeo, November 12, 1899, aged 87 
years. 

Mrs. Palmer was born in Granville, X. Y., June 6, 1812. She was mar- 
ried and settled in Romeo with Mr. Palmer in lS34,,where she continued 
to reside until her death. Mr. Palmer died in 1896. One son, Mr. A. W. 
Palmer of Rochester, N. Y., survives her. 

Palmerlee. — ^Mrs. Lucius Parmerlee died at her home in Bruce Octo- 
ber 26, 1899, aged 81 years and three days. 

Louisa Stone Palmerlee was born in Monroe county. New York, Octo- 
ber 22, 1818. She was educated at Gaines academy and at the Monroe 
female seminary. At the age of nineteen she began teaching school in 
her native state, and taught there eight years before coming to Michigan. 
In 1843 tbe family moved to Michigan, settling near Richmond^ She 
taught for two years in this state, and there are many still living who 
can testify to her success as a teacher. 

In 1345 she was married to Lucius Palmerlee, and settled in the home 
which was still her's at the time of her death. They had one son who 
survives. They also reared his two children who were left motherless 
in their infancy. 
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Rose. — Mrs. Hannah Rose, wife of Joseph Rose^ died November 9,. 
1S99, at her home one mile south and three and one-half miles east of 
RomeOy aged 76 years. 

Sibley. — Mrs. Corbin Sibley died at her home of her son, Ezra T.- 
Sibley, in Armada, Sunday evening, November 12, 1899, aged nearly' 
97 years. 

As one of the oldest pioneers of this village, her history is insepa* 
rably connected with the growth of the village and all of its higher inter- 
ests, and the sweet influences of her noble life will live long after the 
century, over nearly all of which the years of her life were spread, has 
dosed. 

Mary Corbin Sibley was born in Connecticut on the 4th of March^ 
1803. Her husband, Alvah Sibley, was born in Berkshire, Mass., in 1798. 
They lived in Brighton, near Rochester, N. Y., until 1835. In this place 
were born two sons, Alfred J., in 1824, and Ezra F., in 1827. In 1835 the- 
family moved to Michigan and settled on the farm now occupied by 
Mr. Austin Phillips. In 1838 Wm. H. was bom. Alfred died in Ana* 
mosa, Iowa; Wm. H. died in the army in 1862. She has two brother* 
living, both of whom are in the Episcopal church— Rev. Wm. Corbin, 
D. D., of Quincy, 111., and Rev. Joseph Corbin, of Anamosa, Iowa. 
Her husband died in 1870. She leaves one child, Ezra Sibley, two 
grandchildren, and eleven great grandchildren. She has made a home 
for many others, it being estimated that she is the foster mother of 
twenty children. She and her husband wuth seven others were charter 
members of the Armada Congregational church, Mr. Sibley having been 
the deacon and Mrs. Sibley the chief promoter of the enterprise, and dur- 
ing her life the church was her center of interest. Mrs. Sibley was one 
of the comparatively few pensioners of the war of 1812 in which her 
husband was a soldier, and she was the last representative of the head 
of a family that took up land from the Government in Armada town- 
ship. 

Whitney. — Mrs. Harriet Veer Whitney died June 26, 1899, at the 
advanced age of over 90 years. She was born in the town of Withing- 
ton, Hampshire county, Massachusetts, in December, 1808, and came to 
Michigan in 1833, settling with her parents in Washington township, 
Macomb county. She married Mr. Whitney, and to them were born 
eight children — four sons and four daughters — four of whom, two 
sons and two daughters, are living. Mr. Whitney died thirty years 
before his wife. 
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OAKI^ND COUNTY. 

»Y JOHN M. NORTON. 



Nmme. 



IU§ideBc«. 



Dftteof Dt«^ 



Afe. 



ABdtnon, John W 

Aaoomb, Tliot. C 

Aihmaa, James 

BaOej, Joseph 

Barkham, Mra. Jfaiy 

Belford, Floim 

Bigler, Hannah 

Brigga, Mre. Anna M 

Chapin, Barton B. 

Cnneen, Mra. Jfaiy 

Dalnea, John ▲ 

I>iick«ring, 8am*l 

Edgar, Mrs. Afnet 

Eldrod,Mre. Sarah 

Fajr,RsT.J. F 

Fisher, John. 

Freeman, Green 

Frost, A.P.. 

Fuller, Orrine. 

- Gillespie, Thomas 

Green, Leland 

Grimlej, James H. 

Griswold, Geo. G 

Hanna, Robert, Br. 

Hant,MrSiJalia 

Knapp, Mrs. Ruth. 

Morgan, Nelson 

Parsons, Charles.. < 

Porter, Dr. James 

Ptond, Joseph. .^...•. 

QuackenbnSh, Mrs. Elia. 

Robinson, Mrs. Mary 

Rose, Mel Vina 

Romnds, Harlsy 

Rust, Mrs. lordi*^ 

Smith, Mrs. AbigaU. ..... . 

Smith, Mrs. Lara 



%»ringlMd. 

Troj 

Waterford . 
Commerce. 
Commerce. 



Orion 

Royal Oak. 



Holly. 



Highhtnd.. 
Royal Oak. 
Royal Oak. 



Lyon township.. 
Pontiae. 



Sonthlleld.... 
Farmington.. 
Birming^iam.. 



Birmingham . 

Troy 

Oxford 

Independent. . 



Oxford.... 



Milford. 

MUford 

BloomflSld... 
Commeroe . . 



Orion , 

Farmington.. 



Jan. 2»,18W.. 
Feb.2,18»... 
JanelO,18W. 
I>ee.4,18»... 
April U, IfM. 



April 14,18W. 
Jan.27,lfM.. 



Janea,18W.. 



8ept.SS,lM0.. 
Feb. 17,18W.. 
I>ee.9l»,UM.. 



April 14, 18W. 
Jane27,l8W. 



I>eca,18W... 
Mar.4,18W... 
April U, UM. 



Janel4,18W.. 
Feb.lt,18».. 
Oct. 2i,UM.. 
March8,18W. 



April 12, 18M. 



Nov.21,im.. 
Mar.21,18».. 
Feb.2,18W.., 
Feb.22,l8W.. 



Mar.2»,18W.. 
March e»18W. 
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lUunt. 



Smitli, Mortimer 

Snyder, Comelliit 

Stanton, Hannah 

Strjker.Wm.W 

Summon, Mrt. Lama. .. 
Sutherland, Mrt. Polly.. 

Sntton, Mrt. E. 

Trent, Mrt. Cordelia ... . 
VanWagner, Lorenio . . . 
Waldo, CC. 



BIrmlnffaamH 
Additon 



South Ljone.. 



Oxford.. 
Pontlac.. 



Oxford. 
Holly... 



Date of Death. 



Maiebl,UM. 
Mayf7,18».. 



Maye,180»... 



April 17, UM. 
JnnelS,im.! 



Aug. 82, 18M.. 
Jan.g,18»... 



Age. 



84 

M 
81 
81 

88 



SHIAWASSEE COUNTT. 



BY A. H. OWENS. 



BiRDSLKE. — John M. Birdslee died at his home in Bennington town- 
shipy September 4, 1899. 

Mr. Birdslee was bom at Hardston/ Sussex county, New Jersey June 
3, 1830. His father, Henry Birdslee, came to Michigan in 1839 and 
located land in Bennington, one and one-half miles from any trail. 
There, with his parents, John lived until he reached man's estate; when 
he married and bought a farm of his own. He added to this from time 
to time until he owned a farm of 220 acres, which was brought under 
a state of high cultivation by his own energy and thrift 

He was the father of six children, four of whom survive him, Charles 
H. and Mrs. Elvert Place, who live in California, Mrs. George Kenny 
and Lauson G. Birdslee, of Sdota. 

DoRRANCE. — Charles A. Dorrance of Vernon Village, died May 22, 
1900. He was born at Bristol, N. Y., May 11, 1823. In 1849 he wa« 
united in marriage to Miss Mary Pierce, and from this union three chil- 
dren were born, two of whom survive their father. They are Mrs. Delia 
Craig, of Webberville, and Mrs. Nancy Bennet of Elsie. He was niar> 
ried the second time in 1863 to Mrs. Sophia Burt. To them two chil- 
dren were born, but only Victor Dorrance, of Wyandotte, remains. 

The subject of this sketch was a resident of Vernon since 1866. For 
a long period he was engaged in the furniture business with John Long. 
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This partnership was disfsolved in ISSl and jei new Ann, Dorranoe & 
Burty was formed, Mr. Dorrance having entered into partnership with 
liis stepson, F. E. Bnrt 

In 1868 Mr. Dorrance became a member of the I. O. O. F. and advanced 
to the highest degree of the order. * 

Fbain. — ^David Frain was born in Harrisbnrg, Penn., February 29, 
1816, and died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. G. D. Smith in Corunna, 
April 26, 1900, aged 84 years. 

In 1832, when but sixteen years of age, he came to Michigan. Six 
jears later he married Miss Harriet Campbell. Four children blessed 
this union and still survive their father. They are Harrison, of Owosso, 
and Albert and Mrs. Mary C. Smith, of Corunna, and Mrs. Ella Eieith, 
of Mt. Clemens. 

Haoan. — John Hagan, a prominent resident of Bennington township, 
4ied March 10, 1900. 

Mr. Hagan was born in Hinehinbrook, I^nnox county, Ontario, 49 
jearil before. At the age of eighteen he came to Bennington township, 
where, with untiring industry and energy, he acquired for* himself and 
family their present home. 

Mason. — ^William Henry Mason died at his home in Owosso, June 
27, 1899. Mr. Mason was born in Owosso township. May 24, 1843. He 
was married in 1866. In 1867 he moved to Owosso and engaged in the 
lumber business and erected and operated a planing mill. A widow 
and one son, Marion, also one bi*other, George T. Mason, and one sister, 
Mrs. Esther Whaly^ of Ada, survive him. 

Patterson. — Captain Andrew Jackson Patterson died May 13, 1900, 
at his home in the city of Owosso. Mr. Patterson was born in Clarkston, 
Monroe county, New York, May 31, 1833. He came with his parents 
to Lapeer county, Jilichigan, in 1844. Later he learned the printer's 
trade. He was married to Miss Nancy Griswold, of Holly, N. T., 
in 1855, and came to Owosso soon after, where for a few years he 
worked at his trade on the old Shiawassee American. In 1861 he en- 
listed in Company H, Fifth Michigan Infantry, and served as corporal 
for about a year, and was discharged for disability. He was commis- 
sioned captain of Company E, Twenty-fifth Michigan Infantry, and re- 
mained with his company until the regiment was mustered out of ser- 
vice. After the war Captain Patterson was engaged in general mer- 
chandising till 1S71, when he became owner and manager of the National 
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liotel. His wife, one son, Fred B., and one daughter, Mrs. I. M. Tarn- 
bushy surrive him. 

Priest. — George W. Priest, of Venice township, died September 8, 
1899, at the ripe age of 85 years. Mr. Priest was bom in Jefferson 
county. New York, March 14, 1814. He obtained there the meagre edn- 
<;ation afforded at the district schools. He drove a team to Michigan 
in 1836 and settled with his parents in Washtenaw county, where, on 
May 18, 1839, he married Miss Judith A. Luther. Soon after the young 
couple came to Shiawassee county and located 80 acres of wild land 
in Venice township. Five children blessed this union, Mrs. Laura 
Youngs of Corunna, Albert Priest of Houghton, Mrs. Helen P. Leland 
of Durand, and Joseph Priest of Owosso, and George T. Priest living 
at the homestead. An adopted daughter, Mrs. Minnie Lyons, also lives 
at the homestead. Mrs. Priest died Ave years prior to her husband's 
death. 

Salisbury. — Mrs. Martha Salisbury, widow of the late Ezekiel Salis- 
bury, died in Owosso November 3, 1899, aged 84 years. For 33 years she 
had been a prominent resident of the city, and had been associated with 
much of the social and religious life which have been such prominent 
factors in making Owosso what it is. Mrs. Salisbury was born in Ver- 
mont and was married there, coming to Michigan 60 years before her 
death. The family settled on a farm seven miles south of Owosso. Of 
eight children born to her, the mother leaves three, Mrs. B. W. Brewer 
and D. R. Salisbury of Owosso and John Salisbury of Corunna. 

SoPER. — Timothy R. Soper died August 3, 1899, aged 71 years. 

He was born at Penn Yan, Yates county, N. Y., October 28, 1828. He 
moved to Michigan in 1844 and settled in the township of Burns, 
Shiawassee county, where he resided until 1888, when he moved to 
VemoQ, where he spent the remaining years of his life. 

He married Miss Rhoda A. Keyes, a resident of Bums, in 1867, who, 
with their five children, survive him. 

Van Dusen. — ^Lawrence Van Dusen of Owosso died February 24, 1900, 
at the age of 74 years. 

He had resided in the vicinity of Owosso for more than 30 years, and 
was one of the best-known figures on the streets. For many years he 
was prominent in politics. For 12 years, up to 1889, he was justice of 
the peace. In 1882 he was elected to the legislature. At different ^mes 
he was member of the school . board, alderman, deputy sheriff, con- 
stable and coroner. 
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He leaves a wife and three sons, Jndson, Charles and Steven T., 
all residents of Owosso. 

Ybrkeb. — Joseph W. Yerkes died at his home in Vernon November 
30, 1899. 

Joseph Watkins Yerkes was born at Bomnlus, Seneca county, N. Y., 
May 5, 1824, and came to Michigan with his parents in 1838 and settled 
on a farm six miles east of Vernon. He was married March 4, 1848^ 
to Miss Sarah Emeline Sawtelle of Venice township. They moved to 
V^Tion village in 1864, where he was ever after engaged in active 
business. He leaves a widow and three children, Mrs. Len I. Clark of 
Chicago, Fred Yerkes of Lorain, Ohio, and Albert Yerkes of Vernon. 

Youngs. — ^Thomas R. Yonngs, an old pioneer of Caledonia township, 
died November 3, 1899. Mr. Yonngs was bom September 26, 1815, at 
Hampton, Windham county, Connecticut. In 1826 he came with his 
father's family to Michigan, when they located in Lapeer county. 
Thomas, at the age of 18 years, went to the state of New York and 
worked on the Erie canal two years, then sailed on the ship Rambler 
from Nantucket on a three years' cruise. He saved three hundred dol- 
lars by the trip (a good large sum for a young man in those days), and 
then came to Michigan and settled upon 160 acres of wild land, where 
he lived for 60 years and where he died. At the time of settling there 
his nearest neighbor was two miles away. He was married to Miss 
Nancy M. Hart in 1841. At one time Mr. Youngs owned 600 acres of 
land, which he divided with his children until he reduced it to 160 
acres. He leaves a widow and three children, Mrs. I. Parling of North 
Star, Mrs. I. Angus and Albert Youngs of Caledonia. 

Wheelan. — Clark Wheelan was born in the town of Clarkson, Monroe 
county, N. Y., February 18, 1820, and died September 25, 1899. His 
parents having died w*hen he was eight years old, he was adopted by a 
man by the name of Trumble Granger, with whom he lived until grown. 
He was married November, 1843, to Miss I^ura B. Akin. In 1846 they 
moved to Michigan and purchased 160 acres of land in Shiawassee town- 
ship, afterwards adding to the farm by purchase 208 acres more. He 
leaves two sons, Frank M. and Charles A. Wheelan, and two adopted 
children, Mrs. Rev. L McLain and John I. Wheelan. 

W^ooD. — John Wood, a pioneer resident of Corunna, died August 1, 
1899. 
Mr. Wood was bom at Duddington, Scotland, May 20, 1819. In Sep- 
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tember, 1856, he was united in marriage with Misg Mary Blee. In 1867 
they came to America and located in London, Canada. In 18CS the 
family came to Gorunna. Four children were bom to them, John, Lilly 
and James, who reside at home, and Annie, a married daughter, who 
lives in Detroit 



ST. JOSEPH COUNTY. 
BY CALYIN H. STARR. 



Nunt. 



RMideikc*. 



DateofDMtli. 



Af*. 



▲mold, Htniy O 

BaUtr, Mrs. RIcbard 

Knox, Mrs. Charles 

Moors, Alfreds 

Moore, Horace 

Morrison, Mrs. Kancy H 
Waters, Chris 



Leonidas 

CeotreyiUe... 

Nottawa 

Three Rivers, 

Shennaii 

Centre YiUe... 
Kottawa 



,18W. 

Majl,190»... 

^,1900. 

Feb.— ,18W.. 



Settled in the eonntj In 

the earl J thirties. 
Ab earlj rssldeBt. 

Came to the eonoty in th* 

early thirties. 
Came to Ibree Rirers l» 



Came to St. Joseph oonatar 

to IMS. 
As sarly settler. 



Fletcher. — Mrs. John Fletcher died at Centreville during the year 
1899, at the adYanced age of 88 years. 

She was one of the early pioneers of Michigan, coming into the state 
and locating in St. Joseph county in 1829. In 1831 she married J. W. 
Fletcher, and they were life-long residents of the county. Mrs. Fletcher 
was a member of the State Pioneer and Historical Society and one of 
the vice presidents for 1877. 

Gray. — Barber Gray died in March, 1899, aged 87 years. 

Mr. Gray came to the territory of Michigan in 1835 and took up the 
farm in Lockport township which was his home for more than sixty- 
four years. 

Hecox. — Hamden A. Hecox died October, 1899, aged 73 years. 

When but three years of age he came from the east with his parents, 
who settled in St. Joseph county, and three yearns later they took up their 
residence in Xottawa, where the seventy years of the life of the subject 
of this sketch were spent. 

He was a member of the State Pioneer and Historical Society, and 
one of its vice presidents in 1890. 
00 
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Thomas. — James Thomas died at his home in lx>ckport township April, 
1900, aged 87 jeanu 

Deceased was a native of France, but came to America when a young 
man, and took up land in St. Joseph county in 1834, and continued a 
resident of the county until his death, a period of sixty-six years. 

All of the eleven persons who died during the year were pioneers who 
bore the burdens in the heat of the day when luxuries were an unknown 
quantity and the meagre comforts of life were few. The average age is 
83 years. 



TUSCOLA CX>UNTy. 
BY W. A. HEARTT. 



Archer, SylrlA . 
BastoiM, John.. 
Beardtlej, 1 
Beftrdslcy, Marj.. . . 

Beamp, Ell 

B— c bT, QtToUne. . 
B«iittoy, JamM.. . . . 
Black, LadBda. .« . . 
Booth, DiantbaM.. 
Britten, Martha A.. 

Biirte,Ab«l 

OaUoway, Oipa 

Cbambera, Ann . . . . 
Chapman, Ihot.. . . 
Clark, Am6ldB.... 
Claric,Eliabeth... 

Clark, Geo 

Clark, Nancy A..... 

Dale, Martha. 

Delllng,Mrt.W... 

SveretttThot 

Oreen, George..... 



Retklence. 



Date of Death. 



Haaklna, KUaa>eth. 
Hawklna,Wm.L... 



EUlngton. 

Aimer 

Caro 

Kingston 

Dayton 

Jnnlata 

Ebnwood 

Akron 

Janlata. 

Juniata 

Aimer 

Kingston 

Indian Fields.. 

Aimer 

Dayton 

Dayton 

Jnnlata 

Kingston 

Caro 

Caro 

Kingston 

Dayton... 

Aimer 

Indian Fields. 
Elmwood 



NoT.AlSM.. 
March 1, 1900. 
May 5. low.... 
Not. 28, low.. 
March 10, 1900 
March 0, 1900. 
Ang. 22, 18091.. 
Sept. 19, 1809 
Aug. SI, 1890 
May IS, 1890.. 
March 19, 1900 
Sept. 14, 1809. 
Feb. 28, 1900. 
Feb. 10, 1900.. 
Aug. 27, 1809.. 
Sept. 15, 1809. 
>Urch 1, 1900. 
May 28,1800.. 
Jan. 21, 1900.. 
Jan. 4, 1900... 
Feb. 20, 1900.. 
Oct. SI, 1890. 
March 17, 1900 
Sept. 10, 1809 
Feb. 26, 1900.. 



Age. 



A native of Ontario. 
A native of England. 
A native of Vermont. 
A native of Michigan. 
A native of New York. 
A native of Kew York. 
A native of Ontario. 
A native of Rhode liland. 
A native of Michigan. 
A native of Pennsylvania. 
A native of Ontario. 
A native of Ohio. 
A native of Canada. 
A native of .England. 
A native of Canada. 
A native of Canada. 
A native of Michigan. 
A native of Canada. 
A native of Michigan. 
A native of Michigan. 
A native of England. 
A native of England. 
A native of Michigan, 
A native of Kew Jersey. 
A native of Kew York. 
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Kune. 



KMld«iie«. 



Dftta of Death. 



Ag*. 



Hlggins, 0«orfe 

Hniar, Nanoj 

HutcbiDson, OziM . . . 
ImersoB, Tbomat.. . . . 

Ki]e,Kaney A 

Klock, G«org« 

Knight, Joel IB 

Longyear, Nancy J.. . 

Loesen, Nicholas 

McBain^Eliabeth.... 
McKlnney, Fanllna... 

Miller, NelMn 

Horeland, Wlllard.... 

Morris, Wm 

Mjert, Harriet A 

Newton, 8. B 

Ogger,MaryA 

Ormsbee, Wm. B 

Fattison, Wilion 

Perry, Chat.F 

Pettiprine, Joe 

Randall, Eliiha P.... 

Rich, suae 

Riddle, Albert 

Sadler, John. 

Smith, John L 

SteTenion, John T... . 

Ikrt, Nancy 

Town, Stephen^ 

TTelcb, Lorenso D.. . . 
TTettbrook, Eliza.. . . 

York,M.D^ 

Young, Samuel 

ZInn, Ellas , 



Elmwood. . . . 

Aimer 

Ellington.. . . 

Akron 

Juniata 

Tassar 

Juniata 

Columbia.... 

Cuo: 

Cfcro 

EllingtoB.... 

Juniata 

Fftirgrove... 

Garo 

Dayton 

Arbela. 

Aimer 

Vassar 

Ellington.... 

Tuscola 

Aimer 

Aimer 

Aimer 

Caro 

Watertown.. 

Akron 

Garo 

Caro 

Denmark.... 

Caro , 

Caro 

Arbela. 

Kingston... 
Aimer 



May»,M».... 


84 


April 2t, 1900. 


00 


May22.UM.. 


84 


Feb. 6,1000... 


00 


Sept. 7, 1800... 


88 


Feb. 14, 1900.. 


70 


Not. 15, 1000.. 


82 


Sept. », 1000. 


70 


July 27, 1000.. 


60 


July 10, 1009.. 


48 


May n, 1800.. 


80 


Sept. 24, 1800. 


07 


April 14,1900. 


70 


March 27, 1900 


00 


Sept. 27, 1800. 


00 


June 0,1800... 


78 


Feb. 14,1900.. 


70 


Sept. 20, 1800. 


00 


Oct. 8, 1800.... 


00 


July 29, 1000.. 


00 


Feb. 9, 1900... 


06 


Oct. 29, 1899.. 


79 


June 80, 1800.. 


00 


July 4, 1800... 


70 


July 27, 1800.. 


72 


Oct. 19, 1899... 


83 


July 18, 1800.. 


44 


Oct. 10, 1899.. 


60 


Jan. 0,1900... 


00 


Feb. 10, 1900.. 


71 


Feb. 4, 1000... 


04 


March 11, 1900 


02 


March 11, 1900 


89 


May 10,1899.: 


60 



A natlTe of England. 
A natlTO of New York. 
A natlTe of Csnads. 
A native of Csnsda. 
A native of Fenn^vanla. 
A native of Csnsda. 
A native of New Yortc 
A native of Ontsrlo. 
A native of Germany. 
A native of Michigan. 
A native of New York. 
A native of Michigan. 
A native of New York. 
A native of Ireland. 
A native of Ohio. 
A native of Connectteut. 
A native of Germany. 
A native of New York. 
A native of Ontario. 
A native of Michigan. 
A native of Switserland. 
A native of New York. 

A native of New York. 
iL native of England. 
A native of Cuiada. 
A native of Michigan. 
A native of Ontario. 

A native of Vermont. 
A native of Bllchigan. 
A native of New York. 
A native of New Jersey. 
A native of Ohio. 
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WASHTENAW CX)UNTY. 
BT U. D. 08BAND. 

OsBAKD. — Edgar Emmet OBband died in Tpsilanti December 24, 1899, 
aged 68 jears, less 59 days. 

Mr. Osband was bom in Nankin, Wayne county, Michigan, Febmary 
21, 1832, and was educated in the common schools of his locality, supple- 
mented by a short term in a college then located in Leoni, Jackson 
county, but subsequently removed to Adrian, Lenawee county. 

On September 28, 1857, he married Sarah E., daughter of Harcourt 
and Louisa (Harris) Ferguson, who was also born in Nankin, September 
28, 1835. They settled on a farm in their native town. 

To them were born two children, William Weaver, May 14, 1861, and 
Meda Louise, September 16, 1866. 

In 1884 they removed to Ypsilanti to give their children the educa- 
tional advantages of the normal school. In 1887 they removed to On- 
tonagon, where their children were then engaged in teaching. Two years 
later they returned to Tpsilanti and built a pleasant home on Summit 
street, where they resided till his decease. 

Mr. Osband was a carpenter and joiner by trade, and he worked at 
that business till a few weeks before his death. He was a man of un- 
doubted integrity in all his relations of life, and he uniformly retained 
the love and respect of all with whom he came in contact. 

His remains were buried in the old cemetery near his native town, 
where lie many of his father's family. 

Bev. A. F. Bruske, D. D., president of Alma college, a life-long friend 
of the deceased, conducted the funeral services. There was a large at- 
tendance of old-time friends. Dr. Bruske in his discourse referred to 
his early association with the deceased, when he was a young man and 
the speaker was a boy. He said, '*I have never forgotten that Edgar 
Osband always had a pleasanl word for the poor little barefoot (Jerman 
boy, who couldn't speak a word of English, whenever they met.** He 
spoke of him as a member of his church, as a chorister in his choir, and 
as a general peacemaker. He recalled his recollections of the father 
of the deceased, and of the Bev. Marcus Swift, whom he characterized as 
^that grand, great-hearted christian minister,*' and he paid a loving 
tribute to the memory of Daniel Straight and others of the old neigh- 
bors, and illustrated his remarks by appropriate anecdotes of them, all 
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of whom lie in the cemetery across the street from the church in whicb 
he wfUB speaking, and to which, he said, '^I brought my own mother 
from Saginaw and buried her beside my father over there." 

Mr. Osband is survived by his wife, son and daughter and three older 
brothers. He was the fifth of six brothers. 

His parents were William Osband, born in Palmyra, N. Y., June 1, 
1796, emigrated to Nankin, Michigan, in October, 1S25, where he died 
November 24, 1S61; and Martha (Reeves) Osband, bom in West Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y., 179S, and died in Nankin November 17, 1848. 



MEMORIAL OF GEORGE H. GREENE. 

It is most fitting that an ofilcial of a society, who was proven worthy 
of holding his position so long as did our late secretary, should receive 
more than a passing word of recognition when he lays down his work, 
completed; and when that end comes by reason of a touch of our grim, 
yet sometimes welcome friend, death, the only thing left us to do is to 
record his faithfulness that those who come after may recognise oar 
appreciation of his work. So today at our first meeting after he has ^one 
out from our midst, we bring our tribute to the memory of our friend 
and brother, George Henry Greene. 

The first representative of the family in America, one John Greene, 
a surgeon, came in 1635 to Salem, Massachusetts, but after a time was 
banished from this colony and joined Roger Williams in Rhode Island. 
Braving all the hardships, privations and dangers of that early pioneer 
life, he and his sons and daughters left to future generations a courage 
and energy which have made many of the representatives of the family 
prominent in the history of our country. Christopher and Nathaniel 
Greene, revolutionary patriots, are names known in every home; Julia 
Ward Howe, whose ''Battle Hymn of the Republic*^ perhaps comes the 
nearest to a national anthem that we shall have for many years, and 
William H. Prescott, whose researches into Aztec and Peruvian history, 
which read like a romance, ai*e the pioneers of all study in this direc- 
tion, are also members of the family who in the literary world will 
live as long as the American nation exists, and there are several others 
perhaps less known, who have filled responsible positions. 

Augustus Greene, the father of our friend, came to improve his fortune 
near what was then the western frontier early in the century, and at 
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hi8 home on Grosse Isle, Wayne county, October 12, 1836, George H* 
Greene was born. When a boy the family moved to Raisinrille, Monroe 
county, and here he attended school, preparing for a year's work at 
Yates' academy in Orleans county, X. Y., after which he taught in 
Monroe county for nine years. He was married April 8, 1862, to Julia 
Lucretia Baldwin of Baisiniille, and a year later they came to Lansing, 
where he started a chair factory. In 1S60 he entered the reform school^ 
now*industrial school for boys, as overseer of the cane shop, but it was 
soon evident that he could fill a higher position, and he was appomted 
the principal teacher, but soon this was short of his merits and he was 
offered the position of assistant superintendent In 1871 he entered 
the office of the secretary of state to assist in the compilation of the 
census, and when this work was finished obtained a clerkship in the 
auditor general's department, his faithfulness to his duties being soon 
rewarded by his appointment as chief of a division, which position he 
filled for more than twenty years. 

Of his church relationships but little can be said, as for the most 
part he was rather a silent force than an active worker. His parenta 
were Methodists, or at least he attended that church in his youth, but 
he was inclined to Congregationalism. Living at the north end of town 
where there was no church of that denomination, and but few of any 
others who preferred their ritual, he joined a band of men and women 
in the founding of the Franklin Street Presbyterian church, and was^ 
for several years connected with its management as an elder, and also as 
superintendent of its Sunday school. In 1885 or 18^, however, he 
became identified with the Plymouth Congregational society. 

Early in life he joined the Masonic fraternity, and as it is quite prob- 
able that a majoritj' of the men pioneers are also Masons, I cannot do 
better than quote what his lodge says of him. ''In all his activities in. 
life it w*a8 in Masonry where his infiuence and example were most felt 
and appreciated. His depth of research in the great principles of 
Masonry, which he ever exemplified by his daily life, his ripe experience 
and profound judgment in Masonic jurisprudence, will ever stand as 
monuments to his superior intelligence and moral worth in the annals 
of Michigan Masonry, while his pure and well spent life will be a shining 
landmark in its history. 

''Brother Greene was made a Master Mason in Lansing Lodge No. 33,. 
P. & A. M., on May 1, 1865. During four years, 1871 to 1874 inclusive,, 
he -was Worshipful Master of the lodge; nine years, 1874 to 1883, 
he was Excellent High Priest of Capitol Chapter No. 9, B. A. M., one 
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year, 1879, Thrice Illustrious Master of loosing Council No. 29 of 
Bojal and Select Masters; nine years, 1877 to 1886, Prelate of Lansings 
Commandery No. 25, Knights Templar. In 1883 he was Most Illustrious 
Grand Master of the Grand Council of Boyal and Select Masters of Michi- 
gan, and at the time of his death was Grand Treasurer of said body. 

"For over a quarter of a century he was one of the leaders in all the 
Masonic grand bodies in Michigan. While he never sought preferment,, 
his good sense as well as thorough knowledge of Masonic history and 
jurisprudence caused his advice to be frequently sought He was re- 
peatedly called on for important committee work at the annual com^ 
munications of the several grand bodies. In his mother lodge, No. 33,. 
especially during the last ten years, he was repeatedly honored. la 
behalf of this, his lodge, Chief Justice McGrath presented him with a. 
beautiful gold-mounted cane in 1895. Later the lodge procured his 
portrait and hung it in the lodge room. He was lodge historian and 
compiled a complete register of the Masonic history of all members ever- 
connected with the lodge. He was without question one of the most 
beloved Masons in Lansing.'' These are the words of intimate asso-^ 
ciates who feel an individual loss and speak from their heart 

He at one time joined the I. O. of O. F. society, but afterwards dropped 
all active connection with it from individual preference for the Masons^ 
In 1888 the national centennial celebration of the establishment of the 
Northwest territory was held at Marietta, Ohio, and Mr. Greene was one- 
of the five commissioners appointed by Governor Luce to represent 
Michigan in this convention. 

His tastes were those of a student and historian, and three years after 
the founding of the Michigan Pioneer Society he became interested 
in its work, joining the association in 1877. In 1879 he became the 
corresponding secretary, to which was added in 1892 the duties of 
recording secretary and charge of the pioneer room at the capitoK 
His interest in the work was as great as if it were bringing him a for- 
tune, instead of being almost a labor of love, and every one of the quaint 
possessions of the society was as precious in his eyes as a family^ 
heirloom might have been. As the legislature of 1897 declined ta 
appropriate any money for the publication of the records of the society,^ 
nothing could be done with them at that time and Mr. Greene devoted 
much of his leisure for a couple of years towards the compilation of a 
family genealogy, but had not quite finished it when failing health com* 
pelted him to stop all work. 
During these two years he made extra effort to have the annual 
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meetings interesting, enlisting the services of, the younger generation 
so as to perpetuate the society wlien the real pioneers shall have passed 
away. 

At the next session of the legislature an appropriation was granted 
but so small that it would be necessary to omit some of the less im- 
portant papers, and he commenced the laborious task of reading, cutting 
and sometimes putting entirely aside the manuscripts which had 
accumulated. His part in this was brief, however, for about a week or 
ten days before the time came for our meeting a year ago he became 
confined to the house. His mind, however, was here, and he was 
literally ''faithful unto death,'' for only about two hours before his 
spirit passed beyond he gave instructions about papers and work. 
This was June 22, 1899. 

It is at once an easy and a difficult task to write a history of such 
a man. His daily life is so simple and uniform that only a few events 
stand out more prominently than the rest, and these few are easy to 
record, but the matter between these lines is the part we must read if we 
would come to realize his work or his influence upon the world. This 
is the intangible, elusive part, so nearlj' impossible to describe, but so 
clearly felt by all who come in contact with such a nature. " 

In the physical world when men come to the open prairie or the gently 
rolling country they build their homes, till the fertile soil and the love 
of it enters their hearts, becoming a part of their lives, while the 
mountains, grand and beautiful as they may be, are left for the occa- 
sional traveler who admires, or the few who seek them for the medium of 
wealth they contain. 

So in lives, the man who towers above his fellows, making his mark 
for a day the wonder and admiration of the world for a time, is sought 
out by the ambitious ones who wish his help, and perhaps appreciated 
by a very few whose lives touch his closely. His influence is great, it 
is true, sometimes for good, often not so fortunately; but the gentle, 
quiet men and women, whose lives are level and even, and whose 
characters we can see clearly, who think deeply, love humanity strongly, 
and live their appointed days simply are the great moral force that 
moves mankind. They are the ones whose friendship we seek, the 
rock upon which all society rests. 

When each of the circles in which a man moves feels that to their own 
particular work he has given his best efforts, it denotes a strong per- 
sonality and a broad mind, and this was certainly true of Mr. Greene. 
In each society with which he was connected his task was so faith- 
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fully performed that that partienlar thing seemed to be the work in 
which he was especially interested. The opinion of the church and lodge 
is repeated in our own organization. His word was good, his opinion 
valued, his work true, and it is a personal loss to every member that 
we are to meet him no more. 

My own acquaintance with him was very slight, and was almost 
wholly confined to his work here, and there was more than one evidence 
to me that the society was very near his thoughts; its success, which 
seems imperiled by the passing of the old pioneers was a serious matter 
to him, as he recognized its value to our state, and no better monument 
can be raised to his memory than to go on with the work of gathering 
and compiling the records of our early settlers, and instilling into the 
minds of their children's children the ideas of bravery and persever- 
ance in overcoming all the diflSculties of life. 

For our daily walk let his life be an example, taking his guide for 
ours, that we may at the end come, like him, to the ''peace which passeth 
all understanding.^ 



THEODATUS TIMOTHY LYON. 

▲ Blogrmphl<«l 8k«tcli Prepftred by hit Bxecvtor. 
ClIAS. W. OABFIBLD. 

Theoilatus Timothy Lyon was born at Lima, Livingston county^ New 
York, January 23, 1813. He lived a reputable and very useful life. He 
died at South Haven, Van Buron county, Michigan, February 5, 1900, 
This in brief is the record, and one of which any of us might well be 
proud. It is desirable, however, in the transactions of the State His- 
torical Society, to have something more than this with reference ta 
citizens who have had to do with the building of the state. For the 
following account which I shall give of Mr. Lyon I am indebted largely 
to notes that I found among his private papers, which came to me aa 
executor of his estate, and observations of my own made during tiie 
intimate acquaintance of more than a quarter of a century with Mr. 
Lyon*s career. 

Thomas Lyon, the paternal grandfather of T. T. Lyon, was a native 
of Connecticut, and for a time held a commission in the army during the 
revolutionary war. At an early day he removed with his family to west- 
ern Massachusetts, and subsequently to Avon, Livingston county. New 
61 
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York, where he died in 1S38 at an advanced age. Timothv Lyon, one 
of his sons, and the father of the subject of this sketch, was bom in 
1788, probably prior to the I'emoval of the family from Connecticut He 
served an appi-enticeship as architect and millwright, and followed 
this business, together with the management of a farm, until his re- 
moval to the then territory of Michigan in 1828. On January 1, 1812, 
he married Mary, the daughter of Jonah Davis, an immigrant from 
Delaware county, New York, who had settled upon a farm in the adjoin- 
ing town of Lima, in which town he founded his home and remained 
until the i*emoval of the family to Michigan. There were four chil- 
dren in this family, two sons and two daughters, the oldest being Theo- 
^tus Timothy. 

' ^beo," as he was familiarly called, was born at Lima, January 23, 
1813, and until the removal of the family to Michigan in 1828, enjoyed 
the life of a happy boy on the farm, and was educated in the schools 
of the town. Mr. Lyon often recalled the fact that he heard the boom- 
ing of the cannon stationed along the line of ^'Clinton ditch,'' which 
telegraphed to the people of Albany the fact that the waters of Lake 
Erie had been admitted to the western end of the canal. This event 
occurred during the liast visit of T^fayette to the United States. Al- 
though he was quite young, at the date of the occurrence, he had a 
vivid recollection of the intense excitement growing out of the alleged 
abduction of Morgan by the Free Masons, and of the heated political 
contest which followed it 

It was only four years after the completion of the canal that the 
family decided to remove to Michigan, and embarked on the *^ine boat" 
for Buffalo on this new waterway. From Buffalo a passage was secured 
on the schooner "United States'' for the voyage to Detroit; the trip from 
Detroit to Plymouth was made on foot through the Bucklin and Nankin 
w^oods. Plymouth, at that time, was an ambitious village, consisting 
of two log houses and the body of an unfinished log shop. The father 
had collected a small stock of goods, which were soon offered for sale 
in a log building near what has since been known as "Plymouth CJor- 
ners." It was in this commercial venture that T. T. Lyon acquired his 
earliest experience as a clerk. For some years the practical occupation 
of the 3'oung man was the management of an ashery, made possible by 
ihe clearing of the heavily timbered land in the vicinity. For a short 
time he carried the mail weekly on horseback between Maumee City, 
Ohio, and Pontine, Michigan; and semi-weekly between Tecumseh and 
Monroe: 
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After the lapse of sereral years ''Theo'* returned to his former home 
at Lima, New York, and in 1834 avowed his purpose of adopting teach- 
ing as a life work. He made a rapid review of the branches in prepara- 
tion for his first certification by the school commissioners, and engaged 
a school in the village of Conesus, the consideration being thirteen 
dollars per month. After teaching the winter school successfully he 
re-entered a select school at Lima, and devoted himself diligently to a 
review of the usual branches taught in the common schools, and in addi- 
tion took up algebra, geometry and Latin. The following winter, that 
of 1835-6, he taught the village school in the thriving village of Penfleld, 
a few miles from the city of Rochester. During this interval, while he 
was engaged as student and teacher in New York, a rush of immigra* 
tion to Michigan had set in, and under the stimulus of the inflation 
of that period his father had widened his scheme of merchandizing at 
Plymouth, and had established several branches in other places. In 
conjunction with an enthusiastic New Yorker he had established a grist 
and saw mill, and the two had become prominent factors in the devel- 
opment of the new country. "Theo'' was needed at home and reluctantly 
gave up for a season his determination to follow pedagogy and assisted 
his father in closing up the inflated affairs of the company of which he 
%\as a member, and which h^d collapsed in the general depression of 
the period. 

As a result of this financial disaster his father became very despond- 
ent; abandoning his old habits of business, he pre-empted a parcel of 
land east of Saginaw bay, living for some time alone. He built a log 
house, and a forest fire sweeping over the region destroyed all the im- 
provements he had made; and in the effort to save some of his belong- 
ings he inhaled smoke and flame, the result of which was his death 
very soon after at the age of seventy-three years. Mr. Lyon's mother 
remained at Plymouth, surviving her husband eleven years, dying in 
1872 at the age of eighty-one. 

After closing up the affairs of his father in the vicinity of Plymouth 
young Lyon ventured upon the purchase of a saw mill with a farm 
attached near Plymouth, to which his energies were devoted for sev- 
eral years. While engaged in this undertaking he married Marilla 
Gregory, daughter of Hon. William S. Gregory of Plymouth, in Decem- 
ber, 1838. The alliance with the Gregory family was a most fortunate 
one, and in a large measure moulded the future career of public spirit 
into which Mr. Lyon entered. Late in 1841 he disi>osed of his mill and 
farming interest, and in the spring of 1842 was appointed keeper of the 
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Wayne county poorhouse. This institution consisted of a log building 
upon an eighty acre farm, and the duties of the i>osition included the 
management of the farm and the care during the winter of about eighty 
paupers, most of them from Detroit. A change in the political com- 
plexion of the appointing board occasioned bis retirement from this 
position in the year 1843. The ensuing four years were spent upon the 
farm of his father-in-law and in teaching the district school in the 
Tillage of Nortbville. It was during this period that he planted a small 
nursery of root grafts which mainly supplied the trees for the extensive 
trial orchards which afterward became so famous. 

Mr. Lyon during his lifetime occasionally recalled, in converdation 
with his friends, his first effort in the propagation of fruits. The inci- 
dent occurred about 1827 while living at Lima. One day, while visit- 
ing a grown-up orchard of a neighbor, he found in the top of one of the 
apple trees a man employed in inserting buds in the smaller branches. 
He watched the process with the closest attention, and on his return 
home procured and sharpened an old case knife — ^the best implement 
available for the purpose — and proceeded to cut buds from his favorite 
apple; these were inserted in other trees in the old farm orchard and 
were successful. This was the first lesson in pomology of the man who 
afterward became a world wide authority in the science. 

During the year of 1847-8 he became possessed of fifty acres of land — 
a portion of the Gregory farm; nearly all of this was covered with 
heavy timber, and he commenced clearing and planting immediately 
thereon the trial orchards wliich subsequently became the basis of a long 
line of investigation and experimentation which established his reputa- 
tion as a pomologist. He gathered from near and from far all of the 
known varieties of apples and pears that were grown in this country. 
He soon discovered the fact that there was a great deal of confusion 
in the nomenclature of these varieties which he obtained, and in many 
cases, under difTeront names from different localities, he secured scions 
which were identical. At that time the only work on fruits of America 
was the first edition of Downing^s ^'Fruits and Fruit Trees of America." 
He entered into a voluminous correspondQuce with Charles Downiifg, 
John A. Warder, John J. Thomas, Marshal P. Wilder, Patrick Barry 
and many other lending lights in American pomology; and through 
this correspondence was able to secure a wide range of information 
which he classified in his inimitable way for use in his future work for 
the public. While it was expected that the orchards planted would 
furnish a living for his family, he gave very little thought to mere money 
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making; and in obtaining varieties for insertion in these trial orchards 
he paid absolutely no attention to the commercial needs of the orchard. 
Numbers of varieties known to be worthless commercially were planted 
out for simple purposes of study. During the growth and fruiting of 
these trial orchards he was sevei*al times appointed by the State Agricul- 
tural society as its representative to the meetings of the American 
Pomological society. 

At a session of the society convened at Philadelphia he exhibited from 
his orchards over one hundred and twenty varieties of apples in excel- 
lent condition. This exhibit attracted a great deal of attention, includ- 
ing as it did nearly all of the known varieties i-ecognized for high quality. 
The collection was subsequently turned over to Dr. Warder, who 
exhibited it at the national capitol. Two j'cars later, the managers . 
of the American institute at New York made an earnest request for 
a similar collection for exhibition at their fair in New York city. The 
collection was finally sent, with a great deal of hesitation, however, for 
the reason that the crop of fruit that season was considerably below 
the average in size and appearance. The collection was exhibited in three 
lots. Patrick Barry complimented the work as the most valuable lesson 
in American pomology, and the thi'ee collections were awarded the 
gold, silver and bronze medals of the institute. At the time of this 
writing they are in the custody of the state, and on exhibition in the state 
library at Lansing. It was while engaged in the occupation of caring 
for this fruit farm that the father and mother of his wife, being advanced 
in years and in fefeble health, after having disposed of their farm, became 
inmates of his family, the mother dying in ISGl at the age of seventy- 
two, and the father in 1863 at the age of seventy-three. From 1861 to 
1865 Mr. Lyon was chosen to the position of member and secretary of 
the board of superintendents of the poor for Wayne county. Since his 
earlier appointment as keeper of the county poorhouse the number of 
inmates had very largely increased, and it was during his occupancy 
of the. position of clerk of the board that his methodical ways led to 
the establishment of a very perfect system of recoi-ds for the institution. 
His work in this capacity was a model of accuracy and perspicuity. It 
was while occupied in this work and attending the regular semi- 
monthly meetings of the board that the importance of railroad com- 
munication was strongly forced upon his attention, and he mapped 
out the project of a railroad from Detroit to Howell, Lansing, Allegan, 
Paw Paw, St. Joseph and Chicago, and as the initial step opened cor^ 
respondence with persons at Brighton, Howell and liansing. Like many 
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Other new projects this one was not received with any promise of suc- 
cess. But Mr. Lyon was a persistent man, and ultimately the response 
from Brighton and Howell proved so encouraging that the initial meet- 
ing was convened at New Hudson, a village intermediate between Howell 
and Brighton; and it was due to this meeting that steps were taken for 
the organization of a railroad corporation which finally resulted in the 
building of a railroad that developed into a magnificent system. Mr. 
Lyon was elected as president of the organization, and in conjunction 
with Mr. John Allen and William Taft, both of Plymouth, worked out 
the early details of the Detroit, Tensing & West Michigan Railroad. It 
was while engaged in raili*oad matters, which engrossed a great deal of 
his time and energy, that his orchards became largely entrusted to 
others. His wife became quite feeble in health, due in large measure to 
the care of her parents during their last protracted illness; and he moved 
from the farm and became a resident of the village of Plymouth. 

His connection with the railroad enterprise closed in 1872. His 
active and. earnest devotion to other things diverted his attention for 
some years from horticultural and orchard interests, and his trial or- 
chards, having passed into other hands, he was induced to accept a 
proposition to assist in the establishment of a nursery at South Haven, 
Michigan. The argument which had the gi*eatest force in leading him 
to the adoption of this plan was the hope of restoring his wife's health 
by the change of residence to the shore of Lake Michigan. This hope 
was to a considerable degree realized. The contemplated nursery asso- 
ciation was organized in 1874, and Mr. Lyon was chosen president. Fol- 
lowing so closely after the panic of 1873, the venture proved to be an 
unfortunate one. In 1877 the association closed up its affairs by the 
appointment of Mr. Lyon as receiver, and soon thereafter the property 
was sold at public sale, subject to many incumbrances. 

The experience in connection with this unfortunate venture empha- 
sized the fact that Mr. Lyon, although a very careful and painstaking 
student and wise adviser in all matters of orcharding, was not a finan- 
cier. He became quite seriously involved in many ways, but while 
losing the confidence of many business associates, as far as his ability 
to manage the affairs of a nui^sery was concerned, he lost nothing in 
integrity of character or in influence as a skilled pomologist. 

Immediately after the organization of the Michigan Pomological 
society in 1870 Mr. Lj'on became a member of the executive board, and 
continued his close connection with the affairs of the society until 
within a year of his death. One of the early efforts of the Pomological 
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society was to frame a list of fruits to be recommended for general cnlti- 
ration throughout the state. An important committee was established 
to carry out this project, and Mr. Lyon was made chairman. The report 
of this committee was adopted by the society, and was the initiatory 
movement in the most valuable work accomplished by the society in 
later years, which was the framing of a fruit catalogue for the state, 
and keeping it up by the use of the added data to be soured in the 
progress of pomology in our country. Mr. Lyon became permanent 
chairman of the committee in charge of the preparation of this cata- 
logue, and was continued in charge of this work until within a short time 
previous to his death. 

In 1876 Mr. Lyon was elected president of the Michigan Pomological 
society, which in 1880 became the Michigan Horticultural society. He 
was continuously re-elected to this office until 1893, near the close of 
the eighty-second year of his age, when the increasing infirmities of 
age compelled his retirement as acting president. The society, how- 
ever, continued him as honorary* president during his lifetime. 

The record of Mr. Lyon's career in horticulture, as far as it aflfects 
the state of Michigan, is found in the volumes of the Michigan Horticul- 
tural society. He prepared very many papers upon technical subjects, 
the full text of which has been preserved in these volumes, and his 
annual messages to the society are documents of inestimable value to 
the fruit growers of the state for all coming time. Among other docu- 
ments that he prepared during his occupancy of the presidential chair 
of this society was "the history of Michigan horticulture,'* which is 
embodied in one of the annual reports of the society, and which was 
published by the state as a separate volume and distributed very gen- 
erally among the pomologists of the country. 

His relationship to the American Pomological society became a very 
intimate and important one after his earlier exhibit of fruits before the 
society, which brought his merits as a pomologist into recognition. In 
the biennial volumes of this organization are recorded some of his best 
technical papers and some of his most valuable reports upon matters 
referred to him by the association. It was his master hand that pro- 
moted the policy of the society which resulted in the uniformity of 
nomenclature adopted in this country. After the death of Mr. Patrick 
Barry, who had for years been the chairman of the committee in charge 
of the catalogue of American fruits, Mr. Lyon was chosen to succeed 
him, and this ]>osition Mr. Lyon occupied until infirmities compelled 
him to give up all work of this character, near the close of his life^ 
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Mr. Lvon's known reputation as a skilled pomologist led to his selec- 
tion on many occasions for important and delicate tasks connected with 
the judging of fruits at expositions. It was at the great New Orleans ex- 
position that occurred a most serious controversy with regard to the 
relative merits of the citrous fruits exhibited from Florida and from 
California. It was Mr. Lyon's diplomacy that framed the report which 
gave proper credit to all parties and prevented an estrangement of 
localities which would have been exceedingly unfortunate. Mr. Lyon 
was a wide and keen observer of fruits at all exhibitions he attended, and 
as a result of these observations he became greatly impressed with the 
capabilities of Michigan in the production of high grade fruits adapted 
to the climatic conditions of the state. His conviction amounted to a 
certainty that in certain species of fruits Michigan could excel her 
competitors, if her fruits were exhibited properly. It was a source of 
keen chagrin to him that at the World's Fair held ip Chicago, Michigan 
fruits were inadequately represented, owing to mismanagement on the 
part of the commission in charge of the Michigan exhibit 

Mr. Lyon's connection with the state experiment station was the 
result of an active campaign begun by him some years previous to the 
establishment of the station, which looked toward the recognition of 
the special adaptability of the west shore of Michigan to fruit growing. 
He maintained in public speeches and in communications to the press 
that for the proper development of the unusual capabilities of west 
Michigan there should be an experiment station established on the 
west shore for the testing of fruit and the giving of counsel to planters 
of orchards. It was in recognition of Mr. Lyon's ability to advise in this 
matter that the board of agriculture finally established at South Haven 
a sub-station devoted to the testing of fruit for the region of the lake 
shore, and Mr. Lyon was made the agent of the board in immediate 
charge of the station. Tnder the leadership of Mr. Monroe, Mr. Lyon 
and some others, the people of South Haven secured a piece of land 
adjoining Mr. Lyon's own place, which was turned over to the board of 
agricultui'e for the purposes of the sub-station, and subsequently the 
board leased of Mr. Lyon his ten-acre fruit farm, and the whole area was 
converted into a fruit testing station, which is still continued under the 
management of the board of agriculture. The bulletins of this sub- 
station are recognized as authority, and are considered by horticul- 
turists everywhere in our country as models of well-classified and meth- 
odical observation and experiments in the testing of fruits. Mr. Lyon 
retained his position in charge of the station until his impaired health 
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compelled him to reluctantly ask relief from the work. His successor, 
however, consulted him in matters of station work as long as his facul- 
ties remained unimpaired. 

Another important work undertaken by Mr. Lyon was at the sugges* 
tion of the division of pomology at Washington. It was during the 
incumbency of Mr. Coleman as commissioner of agriculture that Mr. EL 
E. Vandeman was selected to be the head of the division of pomology. 
Mr. Vandeman knew well the wonderful capabilities of Mr. Lyon, and 
used him as special agent for the division. Afterward the importance of 
having a carefully prepared card catalogue of American fruits was 
brought to the attention of the division by Mr. Lyon, and during his 
last years a large portion of his time was occupied in the preparation 
of this catalogue, which was not completed at the time of his death. 

Very early in his career as president of the Michigan Horticultural 
society he developed an interest in forestry, because of the importance 
of this subject as connected with the future of Michigan as a horticul- 
tural state. In his messages to the society, he hammered away at thia 
matter until he compelled people to listen to him, and was greatly 
rejoiced when, near his end, he knew that a forestry commission had been 
established in the state. 

Mr. Lyon's business career was not a success from the standpoint 
of the acquirement of property. He was a philanthropist rather than a 
business man, an intelligent student rather than a successful money 
maker. This was because of the habit of mind of the man; it was impos- 
sible for him to keep the business end of things constantly before him. 
As a lover of mankind and a public-spirited citizen he was constantly 
making his business subserve what he believed to be the higher motives. 
This meant helpfulness to a great many people, but at a sacrifice of 
money in his own pocket. Again, he was too painstaking in the details 
of things to make a successful venture in business, and in the absorp- 
tion of his mind with these details he was very apt to neglect the matter 
of margin. Again, it was impossible for Mr. Lyon to handle help as 
machinery, and he was not successful in utilizing men for the making 
of money. In truth, Mr. Lyon minimized money values all along the 
line; he had no time for money making, because other things seemed to 
him so much moi*e important in the building up of a career. 

There were some peraonal characteristics of Mr. Lyon that are worthy 
of crystallization in a biographical sketch. He had great equanimity 
of temper under very trying circumstances; he had what we generally 
term poise, and rarely, if ever, lost his head under the most exciting 
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conditions. He had a deeply religions nature, and saw the spiritual 
side of movements and magnified them in his estimate of yalnes. He 
had extraordinary firmness, insomuch that, having once taken a i>osi- 
tion, it was with great difficulty that he was moved from it by any argu- 
ment, however convincing. In his own controversies, and he had many, 
his strength lay in his accuracy of statement. He rarely had to take 
anything back, and he was not equivocal in his method of putting things. 
In his public papers, given before associations and public gatherings, 
he was rather prosaic in his escpression and not attractive in his 
enunciation, so that many people, not especially interested in the topics 
he discussed, considered him dull. This was not true with people who 
were interested in the things he discussed, because he was so thorough 
in his development of a subject. One characteristic that was uppermost 
and very noticeable to all people was the old-time, gentlemanly courtesy 
that always characterized his relationshijm with men and with women. 
He was mild and thoughtful of others, careful to avoid injuring feel- 
ings, and always made prominent the delightful amenities of life. 

Mr. Lyon was a man of wonderful pertinacity; his continuity of pur- 
pose found its expression in never giving up a plan until it was abso- 
lutely certain that it could not be carried out* 

His chirography was very i)erfect, even until within a short time of 
his death; his articles for the press, and his public papers in hand- 
writing, punctuation and orthography wei'e as nearly perfect as one 
ever finds documents of this kiiid. He was greatly interested in the 
typewriter, and for years gave some thought to the development of a 
machine of his own. He learned the art of tyi>ewriting after he was 
eighty years old, as an assistance to his failing eyesight. 

There are some general observations with i-egard to the life of Mr. 
Lyon that one will be excused for making, even if they seem somewhat 
fulsome. He had extraordinary probity of character, and was thoroughly 
intrenched in his righteousness; he was not willing to be a good citi- 
zen simply, but delighted to be something more; he was a public-spirited 
citizen, and was constantly in advance of his fellows in his suggestions 
of public undertakings for the welfare and happiness of people. There 
was not a lazy thing about Mr. Lyon; he was continuously active, and 
while not a rapid worker was so continuous in his work that he accom- 
plished a great deal. He was a man of clearly defined opinions upon 
things outside of his specialties. In politics there was no uncertainty 
to his views. In religious matters he was not satisfied to deal with gen- 
eralties, but had clearly defined views upon the technicalities of the- 
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ology; he was in line with the prophets of old in that he was constantly 
giving expression to advanced views upon all public matters, even 
against the notions of the general public that had not reached to his 
level of insight. 

He had great facility of expression and a wide vocabulary; his sen- 
tences were always very perfect and his expression of thought was 
never involved. As indicated in what has been said heretofore Mr. Lyon 
was strongly partisan in his views, and because of this had the reputa- 
tion of being somewhat intolerant of the views of those who opposed 
him in thought; it was always true of him, however, that he gave 
credit to whom credit was due. Sometimes his friends considered him 
somewhat lacking in diplomacy because of his directness of expression 
and unwillingness to yield a point for the acquirement of another. 

With all his decision of chai*acter and clearly-cut opinions, he did not 
prove to be a good presiding oflScer, largely because he had so great a 
measure of courtesy that he was constantly using that he could not 
bring himself to shut a fellow member oflF from debate, even if he was 
over-reaching time and had become thoughtless of the feelings of other 
people. But Mr. Lyon was eminently fitted for the position of secre- 
tary, first, because he had genius, second, accuracy of statement and 
clearness in his expression of details, and as chairman of a committee 
to make exhaustive investigation and report fully upon any subject or 
method he was unequaled. 

In recognition of Mr. Lyon^s eminent ability as a pomologist and his 
wide influence in moulding the horticulture of Michigan, the state agri- 
cultural college, in 1S96, conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
master of horticulture. 



SKETCH OP THE LIFE OP GENERAL JOHN R. WILLIAMS. 

BV J. R. WILLIAMS. 

John R. Williams, first mayor of Detroit under the charter, was the 
only son of Judge Thomas Williams, a native of Albany, who came to 
Detroit shortly after the surrender of the town to the English, as early 
as 17G7, and perhaps as early as 1765. The mother of John R. Williams 
was Cecile Campau, sister of Joseph Campau, to whom Thomas Williams 
was married by Colonel De Peyster, the British commander of De- 
troit, May 7, 1781. John R. Williams was born May 4, 1782, and was 
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baptised by Col. De PeTster, in his father^s lifetime, in the absence of 
an English clergyman. 

Thomas Williams died November 30, 1785, leaving a large property 
for the time. All his property, ^ith the exception of some real estate 
in Albany, X. Y., was lost or dissipated through the carelessness, or 
perhaps rascality, of John Casety, his partner and former clerk, and the 
lavishness of his wife, Cecile, and her second hosband, Jacqoes 
Lanzon, or Lozon, whom she married May 1, 1790. When at the age 
of 15 or 16 John R. Williams started out to make his own way in the 
world, nothing was left of his father's estate in Michigan but a farm 
of about 600 acres on the Biver Huron, of Lake St. Glair, where he 
and his mother and her family had been living for some years. 

His first employer seems to have been his uncle, Joseph Campau, but 
he soon seized the opportunity which was presented to him of entering 
the army. In the spring of ISOO he received an appointment as cadet 
in the 2d regiment of infantry, probably through the influence of his 
nncle, Mr., Bobert McClallen of Albany, who was then state treasurer 
of New York. Williams joined his regiment at camp Allegheny, near 
Pittsburgh, in Apnl or May, 1800, and appears to have served as a cadet 
about six months, and for about a }'ear more in the commissary depart- 
ment, first as a civil employe and later as the agent for the contractor for 
commissary supplies. 

Early in 1802 Williams is found associated as a paitner in business 
with his uncle, Joseph Campau. There is a story that the j^oung man 
made his way back to Detroit unattended through the wilderness from 
camp on the Ohio near Fort Massac He probably did follow the old 
French trail, via the Wabash and Miami rivers, but it is likely that 
he was alone throughout the journey. 

When Detroit was incorporated as a township of the county of 
Wayne, in January, 1802, Williams, then only twenty years old, was one 
of the officers chosen at the first town meeting on the fifth of April of 
that year. His office was that of town clerk. Shortly afterwards, in 
the same year, he was appointed adjutant of the militia of Wayne 
county. 

In the autumn of this year he went to Montreal to buy goods on 
account of the firm of Campau & Williams. After passing the Niagara 
portage, and while on board of a small sloop in the river, he engaged 
in a duel with a Frenchman or French Canadian named LaSalle, said 
to have been a descendant of the famous explorer of that name. The 
opponents exchanged shots in the tiny cabin of the sloop, from opiK>* 
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site sides of the cabin table, and LaSalle received a woand, supposed 
to be mortaL 

For his part in this aflfair Williams was arrested and confined first 
at Niagara and afteri^v-ards at Montreal; bnt as LaSalle did not die of 
his wound, his opponent was finally released. 

In 1803 he is again found in Detroit He dissolved partnership with 
Joseph Campau as soon as he returned, and from that time on conducted 
business for himself. 

In August, 1804, he succeeded in having himself appointed guardian of 
his two sisters, Catherine and Elizabeth, and about the same time he 
obtained from Peter Audrain, judge of the court of probate for Wajne 
county, letters of administration on the estate of his father, Thomas Wil- 
liams, and a revocation of the "cumtorship" on this estate, formerly 
granted to James Frazer by Judge Powell of Canada. This revocation 
aroused so much opposition from certain persons, among whom was 
Elijah Brush, attorney for Thomas Williams' English creditors, that the 
letters of administration granted to John Williams* were speedily 
revoked, and the record of the same was expunged. 

In 1804 he was one of the trustees of the town of Detroit and appears 
to have been re-elected the following year. After the arrival of Governor 
Hull, he was made captain of artillery in Col. Brush's legion, and was 
also made a justice of the peace shortly afterwards. On account of 
differences with Gov. Hull and the judges he resigned his appointments 
as captain and justice June 26, 1807. 

From this time until after the war of 1812 he held no public appoint- 
ments in Michigan. He was simply a private of militia in 1812,t having 
been drafted a3 a twelve months' man for the legion, and though he 
furnished a substitute, he went with his company whenever it was turned 
out. He appears to have been at the battle of Brownstown, Augiusit 
6, 1812, and was certainly with his company when Hull made his dis- 
graceful capitulation. 

He was paroled after the surrender of Detroit and allowed to proceed 
east with his family. He fixed himself in Albany for the remainder 
of the war, conducting a mercantile business in that city. 

For about a year, he held an appointment as captain of a company of 
militia of the city of Albany. 

His company was turned out for the defense of New York at a 
time when it was supposed to be threatened by the British, but saw no 
active service. 

•The middle Initial **R** wae not Iniertcd Into hie name nntU about tbe jear 1S07. 
tHe was not a major durinc the war of 1812. Statement In Parmer*t Ulatory and other 
anthoritlea, to tbe effect tbat be beld aucb a commlaslon, are erroneova. 
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Shortly after the close of the war he retiirned to Detroit and resomed 
his business in that town. 

In 1817 he w:as appointed one of the associate justices of the county 
court, and in the same year was appointed adjutant general of the mili- 
tia of the territory. AA*hen the bank of Michigan was organized in 
1818 he was elected its first president, and was several times reelected. 

He drew the first charter of the city of Detroit and was elected 
its first mayor in 1824, and was five times re-elected, serving in 1825, 
1830, 1844, 1845 and 1846. 

In 1829 he w^as appointed by the president and confirmed by the 
senate as major general of the militia of Michigan. General Cass an- 
nounced his appointment to him in these words: 

"Washington, March 10, 1829. 
"Dear Sir — I have the pleasure to inform you that your nomination 
as a major general has been confirmed by the senate. I shall now 
confidently rely upon your exertions to place our militia on a respect- 
able footing, and I am w*ell satisfied that this confidence will not be 
misplaced. Lamed and Stockton are the brigadiers. 

"Sincerely your friend, 

'T^w. Cass." 
"Major Gen. Williams.'* 

The Detroit Gazette, the democratic organ in Michigan, was burned 
out in April, 1830, and in order to provide the faithful of that political 
party with sound news and doctrine, John R. Williams and Joseph 
Campau bought out the Oakland County Chronicle and moved the type 
and presses to Detroit, where, under the firm name of Joseph Campau 
and Co., they commenced the publication of the 'Democratic Free 
Press and Michigan Intelligencer," May 5, 1831. John P. Sheldon, the 
former editor of the Gazette, was the first editor. After Mr. Sheldon's 
resignation, which occurred in about three months, Ferdinand Williams, 
eldest son of John B. Williams, acted as editor for a short lime. The 
paper soon changed hands, but not its politics, and the "Free Press" 
of today is its direct descendant 

The "Black Hawk" war grew out of the removal of the Sac and Fox 
Indians to the west of the Mississippi. Black Hawk was one of the 
principal chiefs who opposed the removal, and being in communication 
with the British authorities at Maiden, below Detroit, seems to have 
relied on some support from Canada. A broil with a band of Menominee 
Indians, in which a number of the latter were butchered, was followed 
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by a demand for the surrender of the murderers. The troops dispatched 
to enforce this order were under the command of General Atkinson, 
but before they reached the spot Black Hawk was already in motion. 
He had crossed the Mississippi into the present state of Wisconsin, then 
part of the territory of Michigan, and had moved down upon Illinois. 

Hostilities soon commenced and threw the border into a great state 
of alarm. Governor Mason of Michigan, acting under orders from 
Washington, issued a call for volunteers. Two companies responded 
from Detroit, the Detroit City Guards and a troop of light dragoons. 
They were placed under the command of General John R. Williams, the 
senior militia officer of the territory and ordered to march to Chicago. 
On arriving at Saline they found other companies of infantry concen- 
trated there and at this point the infantry were ordered to return, but 
General Williams and the dragoons pushed on to Chicago. The com- 
mand made an excursion to the Naper settlement, which was threatened 
by the savages, but with this exception remained at Chicago without 
active employment, and after the defeat of Black Hawk by General 
Atkinson received orders to return to Detroit. Other Michigan volun- 
teers were in the field during this war from the Wisconsin part of the 
territory, and some of them saw very exciting times. A veiry readable 
account of the campaign by Col. E. Buckner (Board?), U. S. army, is 
contained in Michigan Pioneer Collections XII, 424. 

General Williams presided over the ''snap convention" which assem- 
bled at Ann Arbor in December, 1836, (otherwise known as the ''frost- 
bitten convention''), which accepted the terms imposed by congress for 
the admission of Michigan into the union. The holding of this con- 
vention was a very venturesome and rather revolutionary proceeding, 
but the peculiar condition into which the community had gotten — 
neither state nor territory — ^made a revolutionary move of some sort 
almost indispensable. 

While in active business in Detroit Gen. Williams was a steady pur- 
chaser of real estate. He erected one of the first business buildings of 
any size in Detroit, the Williams block, long since torn down, which 
formerly stood at the corner of Bates street and Jefferson avenue. He 
was enabled by his prudent methods of business and untiring energy 
to carry this real estate through various periods of depression, and at 
the time of his death, in 1854, had accumulated a considerable fortune. 
Several of the streets of the city, laid out through his property, bear 
his name and names derived from his family. 

He was married at the age of 22 to his cousin, Mary Mott, daughter 
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of CapL (Jersbom Mott of Lamb's regiment of tbe rerolutionary army. 
Gapt. Mott married Elizabetb Williams of Albany, sister of Tbomas 
Williams, in 1779 or 1780, Bfary (Mott) Williams died January 18, 1830. 

The children of John R. Williams and Mary Mott Williams were: 
1. Ferdinand; 2. Theodore; 3. O. Mott; 4. Elizabeth, first wife of Col. 
John Winder; 5 and 6. Thomas and Cecilia (twins) — Cecilia died in 
infancy; 7. John Constant ine; 8. James Mott; 9. Mary Catherine An- 
gelica, married first to David Smart and second to Commodore J. P. 
McKinstry; 10. John C. Derereux. 

All of these are now dead. The last surriTor was Ferdinand Wil- 
liams, who died in November, 1896, aged 90. 

General John R. Williams died at Detroit October 20, 1854. A long 
obituary order issued by the adjutant general of the state, John E. 
Schwartz, will be found in the Detroit Free Press of October 24, 1854. 

General Williams is buried in the family lot in Elmwood cemetery, 
I>etroit. 



HON. WILLIAM L. WEBBER. 

A SKETCH OP UIS LIFE, ACTIVE CAREER AND CHARACTER. 

For many years Hon. William L. Webber of Baginaw, a prominent 
citizen of Michigan and a pioneer of the Saginaw valley, has been an 
influential and useful member of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society, taking part in its meetings and contributing to its collections 
antil the infirmities of age prevented further attendance and effort; 
and now, as his earthly career is nearly ended, it seems to the committee 
of historians an appropriate occasion to put into permanent form a 
sketch of his life, active career and character, for which we are largely 
indebted to the Daily 8aginaw Courier-Herald of July 31, 1900, and for 
additional information relating to the election of Hon. Isaac P. Chris- 
tiancy to the United State senate in 1875, and also relating to Mr. 
Webber's connection with early coal raining in the Saginaw valley, to 
Mr. John W. Billings — the data he has kindly furnished not having been 
heretofore published. 

BIRTH AND BEGINNING. 

William L. Webber, by his strong individuality and important 
achievements, has been a large factor in developing the resources of 
Saginaw and the state of Michigan, and in shaping their destinies, and 
his name will ever be prominent among the great leaders in the induir 
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trial progress and development of the natural wealth of the state of 
Michigan. He was born in Ogden, Monroe county, New York, July 19, 
1825, the son of James S. and Phoebe Webber. The family removed to 
Ogden in 1824, remaining until 1836, when they came to Michigan and 
settled in Hartland township, Livingston county. Mr. Webber assisted 
his father in clearing the land and cultivating its soil, giving his days 
to hard labor and his evenings to study. When circumstances per- 
mitted he attended the district school in winter, supplementing the 
meager rudimentary studies of the pioneer school by close application at 
home. In 1844-5 Mr. Webber taught a neighboring school. In the 
latter year his mother died and the members of the family became 
separated* 

In 1846 Mr. Webber entered the office of Poote & Mowry, at Milford, 
Mich., with the intention of taking up the practice of medicine, but 
after two years spent there he decided to study law. In 1848 he opened 
a select school at Milford, giving his leisure to the study of law, and 
was admitted to practice at Milford in 1851. In 1849 he married Miss 
Nancy M. Withington of Livingston county, New York. March 15, 
1853, he removed to East Saginaw, where he began a general practice 
of the law, combining with it for some time the business of handling 
fire insurance. In June, 1857, he formed a law partnership with John 
J. Wheeler, the firm being styled \Vebber & Wheeler, and continued 
until December 31, 1860. The firm of Webber, Thompson & Gage, 
with Mr. Webber as senior partner, was formed in 1861. On July 1, 1863, 
he formed a partnership with Irving M. Smith under the firm name 
of Webber & Smith which existed for six years, when Mr. Webber 
retired from general practice. 

On the 15th day of February, 1859, the East Saginaw Salt Co. was 
organized with a capital stock of ?50,000. Mr. Webber drew up the 
articles of association for the company, circulated the subscription for 
its stock, and was its secretary for some time. Work on the shaft 
began in August, 1859, and at a depth of 670 feet a fine quality of brine 
was struck in May, 1860. In June, 1860, was turned out the first salt 
from their block. 

CONNECTION WITH RAILROADS. 

In 1857 the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad company was organized 
and its charter perfeirted, and in the following year work on the line was 
begun. Shortly after its organization Mr. Webber was employed as 
its attorney and counsel, and continued in that capacity until March 
1, 1870. To ])roinote the building of the railroad the company received 
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a grant of 500,000 acres of land. Mr. Webber was now appointed itip 
land commissioner and general solicitor, which office he held until 
June 1, 1885, administering the trust with fidelity, judgment and 
success. During the fifteen j-ears there were sold 329,308 acres of 
land at an average price of f 11.53 per acre. Sales of timber from these 
lands brought the receipts up to f 4,041,839.24, and with interest charges 
added made a total of 14,440,045.60. This enormous business was. 
transacted at an expense of only four and one-half per cent of the col- 
lections. On June 1, 1885, Mr. Webber retired from the office of land 
commissioner, but retained the position of general counsel which he 
held until January 1, 1892, when he retired. 

In 1856, Mr. Jesse Hoyt, of ^ew York, made large investments in 
Michigan lands, including the site of the village of East Saginaw. Mr. 
Webber was his attorney until 1S70, when he took charge of the F. &. 
P. M. land interests. In 1875 Mr. Hoyt became president of this com- 
pany, and; on its reorganization, Mr. Webber, as attorney for the bond 
holders of the road, foreclosed the securities, bid in the property and 
drew up the articles of association for its successor. Mr. Hoyt, who had 
acquired a large fortune in lands, etc., died on August 12, 1882, leaving 
an estate in Michigan valued at about f4,000,000. Mr. Webber had been 
Mr. Hoyt*8 confidential friend and adviser, and on his death Mr. Hoyt 
left his vast and varied interests to his friend's care. 

Since Mr. Hoyt's death the various enterprises which he had inaugu- 
rated have been conducted by Mr. Webber, and the portion of the estate 
not yet closed is still in Mr. Webber's charge. Included in the property 
of the estate were large inteix^sts in the S. T. & H. R. R., which, during 
Mr. Ho^'t's life was built from Saginaw to Sebewaing. From its in- 
ception the superintendence of construction, purchase of materials, 
letting of contracts and other details were left to Mr. Webber, as Mr. 
Hoyt was most of the time at his home in New York. In 1884 Mr. 
Webber extended the line t# Bay Port, then to the Bay Port quarries, 
and in 1886 to Bad Axe. Mr. Webber was president and general man- 
ager of the road from the death of Mr. Hoyt in 1882, to February, 1900, 
when he resigned on the purchase of the road by the Flint & Pere 
Mai'quette Railroad company. Mr. Webber was also for some time 
president of the Saginaw and Mt. Pleasant railroad, and has also held 
other positions of like character, filling them with fidelity and ability,, 
as president of the East Saginaw Gas company, vice president and 
later pi-esident of the American Commercial and Savings bank, president 
of the Academy of Music association, and president of the Hoyt Public 
Library board. The latter two positions he still holds. 
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Mr. Webber not odIj* witneBsed the beginuing of railixmd constrac- 
lion in the Saginaw valley, but he took an active part in the develop- 
ment of the lines that radiate therefrom in varions directions and 
contribute to its growth and prosperity. With the merging of several 
railroads into the Pere Marquette system, the number of independent 
companies operating to Saginaw have been ixMluced, but this does not: 
aflfect the total of mileage nor the facilities offered patrons. There 
are now three trunk lines tributary to this city. Of these the Pere 
Marquette has six divisions, the Michigan Central three, the Grand 
Trunk one. These roads include three lines to Chicago, three to De- 
troit and two to Toledo. A choice of several lines may also be had in 
reaching scores of Michigan towns. Taken all in all, Saginaw outflanks 
any city in the state in accommodations it offers for shipping and travel- 
ing purposes. Its railroads reach out to the large cities, the small towns^ 
the summer resorts and the lumber and mining regions of Michigan, 
and tap the very best agricultural districts of the commonwealth. 

FIRST IN DEVELOPING COAL. 

Ever alive to the commercial interests of the state of Michigan, Mr. 
Webber spent much of his time and money in the exi>erimental stages 
of various enterprises. He was the first to practically develop coal 
mining in the Saginaw valley, which is now one of its greatest indus- 
tries, and the hope of the commercial development of the valley. The 
first discovery of coal was at Sebewaing, in Huron county, on the line 
of the Saginaw, Tuscola & Huron railroad, of which Mr. Webber was 
president. Mr. John Russell, a well borer, repoi-ted to Jlr. Webber that 
he had drilled through a vein of coal about four feet thick, and sub- 
mitted specimen of the coal in fine particles which was taken from this 
drill hole. Mr. Webber tested the specimen, and finding it good coal, 
directed several test holes to be made at his expense; these reveal- 
ing that the coal was all right, Mr. Webber directed that a shaft be put 
down in order to take out enough coal to test its quality as compared 
with other coal, and the comparison proving satisfactory, a coal company 
was formed, of which Mr. Webber became the principal stockholder, and 
was elected its president. The mine was finally closed down on account 
of '^flooding.'' Mining was actually commenced in the latter part of 
1S90, and closed down in 1894. The amount of coal raised and shipped 
during the time of its operation was about 60,000 tons. The amount of 
coal sold did not compensate him for the expenditure, but the discovery 
then made and pushed forward proved an incentive for others to follow, 
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until tbe Saginaw ralley baa become dotted witb mining sbaftB, from 
which is being hoisted daily thousands of tons of coal. 

POLITICAL AFFILIATION. 

PoliticallT, Mr. Webber has always been connected with the demo- 
cratic party, and has always stood high in the councils of his party. 
From 1854 to 1856 he was circuit court commissioner of Saginaw county; 
later he was prosecuting attorney, and in 1874 was elected mayor of 
East Saginaw. While he was mayor, the board of police commis- 
sioners was created, and his office made him a member of it. The lumber- 
ing industry had drawn to Saginaw a i*ough element, and crime was 
rampant. The conditions called for intelligent action; an efficient police 
force was organized and the lawless element subdued, while a warfare 
was waged against the haunts of sin, by which most of them were closed 
and hundreds of disreputable characters forced to leave the city. The 
records of that year show that from this city twelve convicts were sent 
to the state prison, over 120 to the house of correction, and many lesser 
offenders to the county jail. . 

Mr. Webber was elected state senator in 1874, and in all matters of 
legislation displayed the same abilit}' and integrity that had charac- 
terized his legal and business careers. At the time he was state senator, 
during the session of 1875, the term of Zachariah Chandler, then United 
States senator, was about to expire. He desired a re-election, and this 
seemed probable, as his party had a good majority of the. legislature. 
Mr. Chandler had for years been the leading man of his party in the 
state, and had controlled its affairs with so little regard to others that 
he had alienated a number of leading republicans, who now declared 
that he would not receive their support. Party pressure, it was be- 
lieved, would bring these back to his support, and, in their minority, 
there was no hope for the democrats who, together with the party 
throughout the country, were bitter against Chandler, Senator Carpen- 
ter of Wisconsin, and Senat6r Ramsey of ^linnesota, for their promi- 
nence in forcing republican "bayonet" rule in Louisiana. By defeating 
Senator Chandler's re-election they hoped to create an influence that 
would also defeat Senators Carpenter and Ramsey, and retire their 
three political opponets to private life with a stinging rebuke. To elect 
a senator 67 votes were needed; the democrats had 60. There was one 
independent and aix uncompromising anti-Chandler republicans, who 
could not be induced to give him support. If these diverse elements 
could be united the defeat of Chandler was assured. The six anti- 
Chandler republicans held secret meetings, and the democrats did H'"^ 
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wise. At a conference it was agreed that if a man satisfactory to the 
latter and to the independent should be selected, they would unite in 
a Tote and secure his election. Available candidates were discussed, 
and the republican coterie proposed the acceptance of supreme court 
Judge Isaac P. Christiancy as a suitable candidate. Before the war 
broke out he had been a democrat, but the question of slavery had 
caused him to leave that party and affiliate with the republicans. Mr* 
Webber was sent by the democrats to interview Judge Christiancy and 
ascertain how he stood on important matters, and to him Mr. Chris- 
tiancy stated frankly that he left the democracy because of the slavery- 
question, that in other respects his political opinions were unchanged* 
He stated his views in writing, and intrusted them to Mr. Webber for 
the consideration of the democrats. They were satisfactory, and as 
the independent member also agreed to support Judge Christiancy, 
his election and the downfall of the Chandler regime were practically 
assured to the small circle thus acting in concert A few days later 
the election of a senator was taken up, and the carefully planned pro- 
gram carried out to the consternation of the Chandler faction. Mr* 
Chandler never regained his lost prestige, and at the elections in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota Carpenter and Ramsey were also relegated to the 
background. 

As a legislator Mr. Webber always acted in accordance with his con- 
victions of duty. For twenty years the prohibitory liquor law. had been 
a dead letter on the statute books of Michigan. When in the senate he 
was active for its repeal and the passage of the high-tax law. At the 
democratic national convention in 1876, Mr. Webber was chairman of 
the Michigan delegation. He introduced the resolution recommending^ 
the various state conventions to abolish the two-thirds rule, and it was 
adopted. In that year, also, he received the unanimous nomination as 
the democratic candidate for governor of Michigan. A vigorous can- 
vass might have overcome the large republican majority of the state, 
but his nature revolted from the undignified and questionable methods 
so often used to court popular favor, and he made no effort to gain 
votes for himself. Although failing of an election, nearly 3,000 more 
votes were cast for him than were given in the state for Samuel J. 
Tilden for pi'csident, thus showing the general appreciation of his 
worth. 

In other lines Mr. Webber's life has been one of usefulness by the 
good example he has set for others. He has been prominent in the de- 
velopment of the agricultural interests of the state, and taken a deep 
interest in practical farm work, especially as related to the soils of 
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Michigan. His pen has not been idle, and many pamphlets and papers 
•on topics of interest to the people hare emanated from his fertile brain. 
His writings on agricnltaral subjects have been favorably received by 
the press, and widely read by progressive farmers. When preparations 
were being made in 188C to celebrate the semi-centennial of Michigan, 
lie was invited to prepare the paper on "Agriculture/' which was one 
of the best read on that occasion. For a number of years he was con- 
nected with the executive board of the State Pomological society, and 
in 1878 was elected president of the State Agricultural society. In 
August, 1892, he was appointed by Governor Winans, under a joint 
resolution of the legislature, chairman of a board of highway commis- 
sioners to formulate a plan of legislation looking to the improvement 
of the highways of this state, and to i*eport as to the practicability of 
using convict labor in connection with such improvement. Elaborate 
recommendations were submitted, amended to some extent by the legis- 
lature, an amendment to the constitution to meet the exigencies of the 
<^se submitted to the people, which was adopted, resulting in the pres- 
ent county road system. In 1895 he was appointed by Governor Rich 
as a delegate to the good roads parliament to be held at Atlanta, Ga., 
in October of that year, which he attended, and in his report to the 
governor recommended the calling of a mass meeting of public-spirited 
citizens throughout the state in the interests of good roads, which was 
-done, resulting in the organization of the Michigan League for Good 
Roads, of which Mr. Webber was elected president. Much good work 
^as done by this league, and from it have sprung several county leagues 
and township leagues, having for their aim the betterment of the high- 
ways of the state. 

A MASON AND ODD PBLLOW. 

Mr. Webber is prominently identified with the Masonic order in all its 
"branches; he was made a Mason in Saginaw lodge No. 77, in 1855, being 
-the third member to undergo the rites of initiation. He survives the 
-two brothers who preceded him (Mr. Norman Little and Mr. W. L. P. 
Little), and is thus the oldest member of the lodge in point of priority. 
He was elected master of this lodge in 1857, which position he held for 
three j-ears. He was made a Royal Arch Mason in Washington chapter, 
at Flint, and, with others, organized Saginaw Valley chapter No. 31. 
He was the first high priest of the new chapter, which position he held 
for three years, and was raised in 1S05 to the position of grand high 
priest of the grand high chapter of Michigan. Still higher Masonic 
honors were accorded him when, in 1874, he was elected grand master 
of the grand lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of Michigan. He was 
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made a Knight Templar in St. Bernard commandery No. 16 of Sagina^r, 
and afterward served as eminent commander; be is also a member of 
Saginaw council No. 20, Royal and Select Masons, is a member of 
Saladin temple, N. M. S., and bas also received the thirty-second degree 
A. & A. S. rite. 

He become a member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows in 
1847. 

GENERAL CHAIULCTERISTICa 

Viewing Mr. Webber in whatever light we may, the result is a satis- 
factory one. As a business man he has shown a broad mind, quick of 
discernment, and careful of the details of his undertakings, thereby in- 
juring their success. To Saginaw, especially, will his name ever be a 
bright and honored one, as his enterprises aw^akened an interest in the 
coal deposits of this locality and laid at her feet a fertile tributary coon- 
try, large in its promises for the future. As a citizen he has been hon- 
ored and his individuality has stamped itself on his home in an endniv 
ing manner. His efforts have ever been for the suppression of vice and 
crime and the cultivation of those municipal characteristics that make 
a city and its people honored. As an exponent of the law he showed a 
grasp upon those fundamental principles that underlie it, viewing cases 
clearly and upon their merits, and readily arriving at a correct solution 
of new points, only to be sustained by the courts of last resort In man- 
ner he is affable and approachable, to friend or stranger, rich or poor, 
and possesses a kindly disposition that gives him an interest in the 
affairs and well-being of others. 



FIRST "YANKEE'* FAMILY AT GRAND RAPID& 

BY ALBERT BAXTER. 

The permanent settlement of Grand Rapids began sixty-seven years 
ago, June 23, 1833. The story of the Dexter colony, which came from 
Herkimer countj', New^ York, into the Grand river woods, has often 
been told. Those colonists numbered sixty-three persons, nearly all of 
w*hom stopped at Ionia and were the founders and organizers of that 
town. Only one family — ^that of Joel Guild — ^himself and wife, one son 
and six daughters kept on down the river, '^Uncle" Louis Campau pro- 
viding bateaux, from which they landed on the east bank of the rapids 
at Mr. Campau's Indian trading post, where now is the foot of Huron 
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Street, Sunday the 23d of June. Inasiuucb as none of them are now 
living, it is the pnrpose of this paper to speak chiefly of that family, 
as the real fonnders of the town (after Mr. Campan, the trader). The 
latter had come to the rapids in 1826, and at about the same time came 
Leonard Slater, the missionary, establishing his mission on the west 
bank of the river, a little south of Bridge street. 

Mr. Guild^s children were then all unmarried — the eldest being Harriet, 
who was twenty j'ears old that day, and was married in the following 
spring to Barney Burton, and who survived all the rest, reaching the 
age of eighty-three years. Her husband died April 17, 1861. Ck>nsider 
Guild married Phoebe Leavitt, who died in 1853; he died in Ottawa 
county, July 22, 1883. The other daughters, in the order of their ages, 
may be chronicled in their marriages and deaths as follows: Emily O., 
married Leonard G. Baxter, she died August 9, 1801, he died February 
3, 1866. Mai*y L. became the wife of Robert Barr, who is yet living, 
eight^'-seven years of age. Olive, married Frederick A. Marsh, who died 
March 19, 1856, and survived him until November 7, 1867. Elvira E., 
was the wife of Albert Baxter, she died June 5, 1855, he is yet living. 
Lucy E., married Daniel 8. T. Weller, and died January 13, 1867. Mr. 
Weller died November 26, 1882. Elvira was married February 22, 1849, 
Lucy was married April 30, 1848. 

Joel Guild built the first frame dwelling at Grand Rapids. He pui' 
chased of I^uis Campau the tivnt two lots sold on the latter's village 
plat, which was not at the time recorded — being the ground now occupied 
by the National City bank and the Wonderly block and between the two, 
at the junction of Monroe and Pearl streets; and his house was built 
on that bank site — begun in June, and the family moved into it the last 
day of August, 1833. It stood at the west base of what was calle<l 
Prospect hill, and among the oak trees of the forest there. He, at about 
the same time, went to the land office and entered the forty known as 
**Kendairs addition," and some two years later sold the entire property 
to Junius Hatch, of Buffalo, N. T. 

I may add to this very brief sketch a mention of two or three others 
of the early settlers. Luther Lincoln came into the Grand River valley 
in the fall of 1832 with a little son and daughter, leaving the ohlldreji 
at the Slater mission, while he went down to Grandville and improved 
some land. As soon as the Guild family came he transferred the chil- 
dren there. Young Luther Lincoln afterward maiTied, and was killed 
in his doorway by a stroke of lightning, at or near Greenville, Montcalm 
county. The daughter, Keziah Lincoln, was adopted and reared by 
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"Aunt Hattie** Burton, and is now living in the city, the oldest con- 
tinuous resident there. She is Mrs. Benjamin Livingston. Wm. B. Bar- 
nard, now at the Masonic home, came to the Bapids in 1834, and is 
about eighty-six years of age. There are now, I think, not more th:m 
half a dozen residents of Grand Bapids left w*ho were there when Mii*h- 
igan was admitted to the union. 



THE WEATHEB BUBEAU. 

BY C. FREDERICK SCONRIDER. 

Some months ago I was requested by my esteemed friend and coworker^ 
Hon. L. D. Watkins, to read a paper on the "weather bureau'^ before the 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society. Considering the objects of 
the organization which occasions this meeting, T deem it a proper aiid 
fitting time to present as briefly as possible a synoptical sketch of the 
progress of meteorology, particularly in the United States, and thus, 
show the development of the present well organized government 
department. 

From the beginning of time the changing seasons and the irregular 
recurrence of w*eather conditions has interested and engaged the atten* 
tion of man. The book of Job and some of the books of the New Testa- 
ment -^ontain formulated weather wisdom, which we speak of as weather 
proverbs, and the ancient philosophers gave much of their thought to the 
study of weather phenomena. 

In early savage times there is no doubt that keen observations and 
weather guessing was practiced by the wise men of the Nomadic peoples. 
In New Guinea the^' had a dwelling in a tree from which they scanned 
the horizon to determine the chances of their next meal of flsh and game. 

It is a long step from the outlook tree of the savage to the more 
scientific efforts of the Egyptians and 6i*eeks who made systematic 
observations in special buildings. The great pyramid has been claimed 
as such a building, and it is supposed by some writers that from an 
opening in its side the learned priests observed the stars and the moon 
to determine the proper times and seasons for the irrigation of the fertile 
Nile valley. They had nilometers at various places along the river by 
which they took accurate note of its height; the oldest of these nilome- 
ters is located on the island of Bhodes opposite Cairo, and remains in 
full operation to this daj-, having existed for more than eleven centuries. 
64 
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The nilometer is usually well connected with the bed of the river; in the 
center of the well rises a marble column whose base is level with the 
bottom of the river and upon which are graduations showing the height 
of the river. On the nilometer at Elphantine, erected 847 A. D., the 
actual heights were marked from time to time during the rule of the 
Caesars. The older nilometers are mentioned by Herodotus, Strabo and 
others, while the immortal Shakespeare thus speaks of them in the play 
of Anthony and Cleopatra: 

rrhej take the flow of the Nile by certain tcalet In the 
Pyramid: tbey know by tbe belght, the lowness, or the mean. If dearth or folson follow. 
The higher Nlint swells, the more It promises. As It ebbs, the seedsman upon the slime 

and oote scatters his grain 
And shortly comes the harrest.** 

—Act II, Scene VIL 

He was probably mistaken in placing a nilometer in a pyramid, but it 
is wonderful that he should have known of it at all. 

The Greeks, who inherited the wisdom of the Eg^itians, have in the 
very heart of Athens a building which may be claimed as the original 
observatory, and which yet remains standing in the modem city. I 
refer to the temple of the winds, a little octagonal marble tower almost 
under the shadow of the Acropolis. This temple is so built that its eight 
sides face the eight principal winds, and on each side is sculptured a 
human figure in high relief that represents, as far as a figure can, the 
character and quality of the particular wind which it faces. The north 
wind, which is cold, fierce and stormy, is represented by the figure of a 
man warmly clad and fiercely blowing on a trumpet made out of a sea 
ahell. The northeast, which wind brought and still brings to the 
Athenians cold, snow and hail, was represented by an old man with 
severe countenance who is rattling sling stones on a shield, to set forth 
the noise and power of a hailstorm. The east wind, which brought and 
still brings to the Greeks, a gentle rain favorable to vegetation, is ex- 
pressed by the image of a young man with flowing hair and open coun- 
tenance, having his looped-up mantle filled with fruit, honeycombs and 
corn. Zephyros, the west wind, was indicated by the figure of a slightly 
clad and beautiful youth with his hat full of fiowers. And so on with 
the other winds; each has its qualities and character fixed in stone by 
an appropriate sculptured figure, and today meteorologists have in the 
temple of the winds most interesting evidence that the climate of Greece 
has not materially changed, at any rate in respect to winds, during the 
last 2,000 years. 

The tower had a vane on top made to represent a Triton who turned 
with the wind and pointed a rod over the figure who portrayed it. 

The initial i)oint of meteorologj' as a physical science, however, is 
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determined by the invention of the barometer and thermometer. Before 
these discoveries there existed only desultory observations, generally 
unrecorded except in the folklore of weather proverbs and the shep- 
herd's calendar, and these irrational predictions, to a certain extent, 
remain popular today in the patent medicine almanac 

The mercurial barometer, an instrument for measuring the weight 
or pressure of the atmosphere, was invented by Evangelesta Torrecelli, 
an Italian mathematician and physicist in 1643. 

The thermometer was invented by Galileo at some date prior to 1611, 
and was developed by his pupils through the first 30 years of the 17th 
i^ntury. In 1641 the Florentine philosophers were using a thermometer 
consisting of a bulb filled with alcohol with sealed stem and gradua- 
tions on the stem according to an arbitrary scale. Sagi^o adopted a 
scale of 360 divisions like the graduation of a circle, and it was he who 
fixed the application of the word degree to thermometer graduations. 
No means of comparing observations made with different thermometers 
containing different fluids, or of different manufacture, were possible 
until Fahrenheit adopted a graduation between two fixed temperatures. 
For the zero he adopted the lowest temperature observed by him dur- 
ing the winter of 1709 and for his upper fixed point he took the temi>era- 
ture of the body and marked it 06 degrees. By this system the tern- 
I>erature of melting ice became 32 degrees and the boiling point of water 
at sea level 212 degrees. This is the scale of the Fahr. thermometer 
now* in use by English speaking people. In 1720 occurred the first gen- 
•eral distribution of comparable thermometers. 

At this time the i*oyal society of England had already provided for 
a permanent record of scientific labor and research, and its transac- 
tions from the beginning contain many notices of weather study by 
the aid of the barometer. Within three years after the first general 
distribution of comparable thermometers, it issued to the world Dr. 
James Jurin's scheme of an association for forming meteorological 
diaries, and thus Jurin has claim to be regarded as the father of 
statistical meteorologj-. Even earlier than this is found the first attempt 
at meteorological record in the pre-instrumental period: Walter Merle, 
fellow of Merton college, Oxford, England, kept a daily record of the 
weather for seven years, 13:t7-44. This record was originally kept on 
skins of vellum and wiitten in contracted Latin. 

The scheme of the royal societ;^* possesses a direct and intimate rela- 
tion to meteorological study in the United States, because one of Dr. 
Jurin's circulars found its way to Charleston, 8. C, where a Dr. Lining 
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in 1738 began to maintain a record of temperature and precipitation 
which he reported to the royal society. 

American interest was not confined to following out the plans of 
English investigators, for in 1738 Isaac Greenwood, professor of mathe- 
matics at Harvard college, presented a form of meteorological obser- 
Tations at sea, and thus in a way anticipated by more than a century 
the efforts, of Lieutenant Maury, assigning as a reason for his sug- 
gested plan, that marine obsen-ations "already are by far more numerous 
than what were ever made ashore, or indeed what can be exi)ected for 
some ages to come.^ 

The Charleston observations were followed by several other series of 
greater or less extent and completeness in different parts of the country^ 
and which slowly increasing in number prepared the way for the sys- 
tematic collection of climatic data. The observations were the out<* 
growth of private interest, which often flagged in the absence of any 
directing influence. The time was ripe for some enthusiast, who by 
representing a central and directing agency should keep alive the 
interest in meteorological record and secure the preservation of the 
results. 

The enthusiast came forward in the pei-son of Josiah Meigs, commis- 
sioner of the general land office. Meigs was a good man for the pur- 
pose. Trained in the rigid discipline of Yale college of the period, he 
served that institution as tutor in natural philosophy and later occu- 
pied the chair in the same department. His interest in meteorology 
was displayed during his residence in Bermuda from 1789-94, during 
which period he made observations on the meteorology of the islands 
and communicated them to the royal society. On account of a life of 
hardship and povei*ty he was unable to. give meteorology the admin- 
istrative attention he much desired, until his appointment to the com- 
missionership of the general land office placed him for the first time in 
his life in easy circumstances. 

On January 31, 1817, he wrote an influential member of congress sug- 
gesting the passing of a I'esolution to provide for the keeping of meteor- 
ological registers at each of the land offices, and that obsen-ations 
should be sent in each month to the general land office. His plan con- 
templated the issue to each land office of instruments for obsen'ation 
of temperature, pressure, rain and wind. He failed to secure the sanc- 
tion of congress but issued a circular April 29, 1817, in which he asked 
several registers to take regularly certain meteorological observations 
for which he supplied blank forms. Purely voluntary as the service was^ 
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and without any financial support, it fell somewhat short of the plan 
suggested to congress, for barometers were both rare and expenslTe. 
The system, however, attained considerable proportions, but it seems to 
have lapsed on the death of the founder in 1822. The records have 
never been collected, but it is interesting to note that Meigs, from com- 
parison of the voluntary reports sent him, was able to recognize the 
area of several cold waves, even though the insufficiency of his infor- 
mation precluded the discovery of their motion in progression. 

The next system of observations was established by the surgeou 
general of the army, and has been maintained as a system to the pres- 
ent day, although subject to the various modifications made necessary 
by changing or altei'ed conditions of meteorological study. The office 
of surgeon general was created in 1818, and Dr. Tx)vell was its first 
head. His first instructiojis directed hospital and post surgeons to keep 
a diary of the weather; the first reports under this system were filed in 
January, 1819. For the first few years the only instruments furnished 
were a thermometer and wind vane. In 1836 the rain gauge was added 
to the equipment, and in 1841 barometers and hygrometers were sup- 
plied to a few stations. In 1843 a new and moi-e complete system was 
put in operation, and military posts and hospitals were called on to 
maintain the record of the barometer, thermometer, rain gauge, wet 
bulb thermometers and cloudiness of the sky/ 

The results of 1820 and 1821 were published at thp end of each year, 
but thereafter the results were grouped in convenient periods and pub- 
lished in the Army Meteorological Register until 1834, when the rec- 
ords were handed over to the Smithsonian institute. 

Within a few yeara the subject, which had been too important for 
congress to consider in 1817, had attained a recognized i)osition as en- 
titled to public support. In 1825 the univei'sity regents of New York 
directed that each of the academies under their jurisdiction should be 
furnished with a thermometer and rain gauge and that the diligent 
report of obsei^vations should be an essential condition of their I'eceipt 
of state funds. 

The obst^rvations began in 182G and were continued until 1830. Dur- 
ing this period sixty-two academies i^eportt^d observations, of which 
three are complete for the whole term. In 184t> the legislature made 
an appropriation for the puiThase of improved instruments in order to 
conform the state system with the more comprehensive system then 
recently instituted by the Smithsonian institution; a small sum wai 
appropriated for pay of observers. The system went into effect in 
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1850 aod thirtj-flve academies began observations. In 1863 the legis- 
lature failed to make the small salary appropriation, and from that 
time the system rapidlj declined, both from that canse and from the 
greater weight of the Smithsonian observations, which covered much 
of the same ground. The observations were published in the reports 
of the regents. 

Pennsylvania was the next to feel the influence of the new study. 
In 1834 the American philosophical society and the Franklin institute 
formed a joint meteorological committee, of which James P. Espy was 
chairman, and A. D. Bache was a leading member. At this period less 
attention was paid to securing continuous records than to gathering 
information concerning individual storms that had attracted the atten- 
tion of the committee. In 1837 the legislature appropriated |4,000 for 
the advancement of meteorology, and intrusted its exi>enditure to the 
joint committee. Out of these funds were authorized to be purchased 
for each county, in the state, a barometer, two common thetrmometers, 
a self registering thermometer and a rain gauge. Thirty-five stations 
were operated under this grant during the ten years following 1839, but 
most of the records wei^e brief and irregular. The observations were 
published by the two societies which joined in the committee of 
administration. 

In 1841 the bureau of topographical engineers began the survey of the 
northern and noHhwestem lakes, but meteorological observations in 
connection therewith received little consideration at first. In 1857 Gapt* 
Geo. G. Meade in his report recommended the observation of meteor- 
ological phenomena over the whole lake region. This recommendation 
was approved and instruments were ordered in sufficient quantity to 
equip each station with a barometer, thermometer, psychrometer, rain 
and wind gauge. Three stations were established on Lake Ontario, 
four on Lake Erie, five on Lake Huron, three on Lake Michigan and 
four on Lake Superior. The observations began July 1, 1859, and were 
published and in some instances discussed in the annual reports of 
the survey. They ended in 1872 when the signal service took up the 
work. 

The patent office was the next department to manifest interest in 
the recording of climatic data. The seeming inconsistency of this with 
the legitimate objects of the office disappears when it is remembered 
that at that time agriculture formed a division of the patent office. 
In the early reports of this office occur brief memoranda of notable 
weather conditions which exerted a greater or less influence upon the 
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crops then under investigation. Year by year these memoranda became 
fuller, and in 1S47 they took the form of tabulated data for one or more- 
years from diflferent stations. 

The Smithsonian institution in 1849 began its great work in the field of 
American meteorology along several parallel lines of research. As a^ 
bureau of record the institution, under the direction of Joseph Henry, 
gathered up from all sources past records of observations, assisted the 
few systems then in existence and instituted its own system through- 
out the country. Thus it came about that in 1870 this great institution 
controlled all the meteorological records of the country. 

Next in order of time came the signal service, ajid a brief review of 
the principal events leading up to its organization as a meteorological 
bureau for the collection and compilation of meteorological statistics^ 
and particularly for the prediction of weather conditions, is of interest. 

It was the telegi*aph that transformed meteorology and made it p<m- 
sible to make daily tests of the theories of early physical investigators,, 
among whom Benj. Franklin was the leader, for he is on record in 174T 
as having deduced, from such observations as were available, that the 
northeast storms were geperated in the southeast, but it was not until 
nearly 100 years later that the really formative i)eriod of American 
meteorology began, and when such men as Bedfield, Espy, Ferrel and 
Loomis finally evolved the weather map. 

The first to recognize the great field of practical work in meteorology 
was Lieut. Maury of the national observatory. In 1851 he originated 
the plan of what he named* farmers' meteorology by enlisting the farm* 
ers throughout the country to report weather observations. Two years 
later he assembled a meteorological congress of maritime nations at 
Brussels and recommended a plan for a series of international observa- 
tions by land and sea. In 1855 he addressed many agricultural societies 
of the south and west on this topic, and urged them to memorialize con- 
gress to establish a central office where weather reports might be di- 
gested and telegraphed to all parts of the country warning farmers of 
the approach of storms and frost. The first bill framed for the action of 
congress failed to pass, and before further action could be taken the 
nation passed into the turmoil of civil war. 

The Smithsonian institution early recognized the possibility of the 
telegraph, and in 1856 it made a practical application of simultaneous 
weather reports received by wire and began maintaining a daily weather 
map at the institution. The first attempt at a published prediction wai 
in 1858, when Prof. Henry stated to the American academy that when 
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the map showed rain at Cincinnati in the mprning it was considered 
an indication of rain at Washington in the evening sofflcientl.v trust- 
worthy to warrant the postponing of the lettures at the institution. 
Bat the war interfered with the development of the plans of Prof. Henrj% 
and when he was about to resume in 1865 the great fire at the institu- 
tion crippled the resources at his command. 

The idea, thus by unfortunate circumstances forced into neglect, was 
revived by Prof. Cleveland Abbe, once an instructor in the Michigan 
Agricultural college, and at that time dire<tor of the Cincinnati ob- 
. servatory. In 18C8 he succeeded in interesting the chamber of com- 
merce of that city in the project of daily predictions of weather, and 
under its auspices began to issue the "Weather bulletin of the Cincin- 
nati observatory," which lasted from September, 1861), to January, 1871, 
when he was summoned to Washington to assist in organising the 
forecast senice, then just assigned to the signal corps. 

The initial impulse which led the federal government to assume this 
work of public utility was given by Dr. Increase A. Lapham of Mil- 
waukee. Having had his attention particularly directed to the de- 
structive gales of Lake Michigan, he had studied the early movements 
of the storm centers with the result that he convinced himself of the 
feasibility of predicting their oncoming to the great benefit of lake 
navigation. In 1869 he was able to convince the national board of trade 
of the value of his suggestion, and in December of the same year he ad- 
dressed a memorial to Gen. Halbert E. Paine, member of congress from 
Milwaukee, setting forth the possibilities of the plan and pointing out 
its commercial importance by a list of 1,914 lake disasters caused by 
unannounced storms. Gen. Paine introduced a resolution embodying 
these suggestions, and secured the favorable endorsement of the three 
great authorities on meteorology, the surgeon general of the army, the 
secretary of the Smithsonian institution and Prof. Ellas Loomis, and in 
addition the assurance of Gen. Myer, chief signal officer, that it was 
quite possible to report and forecast storms by telegraph and signal. 
The i-esolution was passed and approved February 9, 1870, and thus 
was created the meteorological bureau of the signal service, which on 
July 1, 1892, was transferred to the agricultural department and re- 
christened the I 'uited States weather bureau. 

The new service went into operation November 1, 1870, with stations 
fully established, and has been maintained without interruption ever 
since. 

It is thus seen that the purpose of the weather bureau, as originally 
. defined, was the warning of storms on the northern lakes and eastern 
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seaboard. By a natural extension It became a bureau of record as 
well, for the reports of its special observers were filed at the central 
office. In 1872 and again in 1873 its scope was considerably increased by 
4ict8 of congress, and in the latter year was instituted the publication 
of the Monthly Weather Review, which was the fii*st attempt in thia 
country to present meteorological data to the attention of students with 
the least interval after the occurrence of the phenomena discussed. 

In 1874 the bureau had given such satisfactory proof of its success 
:and such promise of its permanence that the Smithsonian institution 
transferred to it all the material collected in a long series of years under 
their system. 

At present the value of this service has been recognized as never be- 
fore, and its system has been carried to an extent and brought to a per- 
fection which are the admiration and model of the other meteorological 
bureaus of the world. 

To turn for a few moments to the practical side of this subject is to 
consider a vast field of which the general public has but a vague idea. 
To the average layman the daily forecast means only a pair of over* 
shoes, an umbrella, or \he possible postponement of a pleasant jaunt. 
But to the gi'eat maritime, mercantile and agricultural interests a short 
forecast of half a dozen words often determines, temporarily, the man- 
agement and disposition of values aggregating many millions. A cen- 
■sus recently taken of the passing of a hurricane along the Atlantic sea- 
board, which had been fully predicted, showed that between 800 and 
DOO vessels remained in port as the result of weather bureau warnings; 
and at Norfolk, Va., the board of trade estimated that the warnings 
saved |850,000 worth of cotton and other merchandise from damage by 
Tiigh tides. During the spring, fall and winter months perishable prop- 
erty valued almost beyond mention is transported from place to place 
almost entii'ely upon the advice of weather forecast. 

The statistical feature of meteorology in itself covers a vast field of 
great importance. Hardly a day passes that my office does not deter- 
mine some question of fact regarding past weather conditions. For 
courts of law in a variety of cases, ranging from violation of ordinances 
regarding riding of bicycles on sidewalks to murder cases. Railroads 
use it for settling claims for damages to freight. A long series of tem- 
perature and of rainfall statistics were very largely essential and in- 
strumental in bringing the great beet sugar industry to Michigan. 
Engineers have frequent recourse to them for aid in constructing water- 
works, power dams and sewers. To the medical fraternity the minute 
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detail gathered by the state weather service is of nniversal benefit^ for 
by the study of correc-t and accurate meteorologic or climatic data the 
physician can greatly amplify the mere use of' medicines. 

But my pajHT has already reached much larger proportions than 1 
at first intended, and in closing I wish to say a few words regarding 
the accuracy of the forecasts which are issued from day to day, and 
also the criticism the public gives them. During the past ten years 
the verification percentage has been about eighty-eight, nearly nine out 
of every ten, but for a science as new and young as meteorology this i» 
quite satisfactory. Astronomy, a science nearly 2,000 years old, is still 
imperfect. In criticising these forecasts the public often forgets that 
the percentage of verification is probably as high as the majoritj' of 
human ventures where the future is involved. Can a physician or any 
attorney of thirty j-ears' practice show a much higher percentage of 
success In all cases they have taken? 

Tlie public, however, are appreciative despite the jocular criticism itt 
which it sometimes indulges, as is evinced by the cordial and substan- 
tial support accorded the bui*eau in congress and the various state legis- 
latures. The people understand that the daily predictions are not 
gnesses, but based on scientific data and scientific reasons of recognised 
standing. If we could hope to make the same wonderful and propor- 
tionate rate of advancement in the next 100 years that we have made in 
the last fifty, then the twentieth century would see weather bureaus 
that could foivcast accurately, not only for the following day, but for 
several days in advance. Such a possibility is not entirely a dream when 
we look about and behold the electric light, the railroad engine, the tele- 
phone and telegraph, and consider that many men in this audience caa 
remember in their boyhood only the light of the tallow dip, the trans- 
portation of the ox team and the distant conmiunication of slow horse 
posts. 

June 6, 1900. 
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THE GREAT TAKES. 

INTERESTING DATA CONOEKNING THEM; MICHIGAN'S RELATION TO THEM; 
GROWTU OP TRAFFIC ON THEM. 

WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY EDWARD W. BARBER. 

The two peninsulas of Michigan are bounded largely by the Great 
I^kes in the central portion of North America. The southern line of 
the lower peninsula separates that section from the states of Ohio and 
Indiana, while the upper peninsula is partly bounded on the south by 
Wisconsin. All the rest of the state has the natural boundary lines of 
one or more of the great lakes and their connecting rivers. No other 
commonwealth of the Republic has such an extensive water front — 
composed of Lake Michigan, Lake Superior, I^ake Huron, Lake St. Clair 
and Lake Erie, together with the strait of "Mackinaw, the St. Mary's 
river, the St. Clair river and the Detroit river, leaving only the Niagara 
river and Lake Ontafio, of the most magnificent interior and navigable 

fresh water system on the globe, untouched by the state. 

I 

PROMINENT CHARACTERISTICS. 

Of this great system, Lake Michigan is the only one which is wholly 
included within the national jurisdiction of the United States. It 
determined the location of Chicago and helped. to make that city in half 
a century the second city of the western hemisphere. So, too, it made 
Milwaukee i>o88ible, as other portions of the splendid commercial water- 
way gave birth and natural advantages to the prosperous cities of 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo. The dimensions of Lake Michi- 
gan as given by Dr. Douglass Houghton are: length, 320 miles; mean 
breadth, 70 miles; mean depth, 100 feet; elevation above sea level, 
57S feet; area, 22,400 square miles. Probably, at some remote period,, 
the waters of the lake found an outlet by the channels of the Illinois 
and Mississippi rivers to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Lake Superior, the northernmost of the border lakes of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, is the largest body of fresh water on 
the globe. Nature scooped out an imniPURe basin for it. Its greatest 
length from east to west is l\00 miles; its greatest breadth, across the 
central portion, is 140 miles; its mean depth about 1,000 feet; the 
level of its surface above the sea is G30 feet; its coast line about 
1,500 miles; and its area, 32,000 square miles. Nowhere, border- 
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ing the inland waters of North America, |8 the scenery so bold 
and grand as along the north shore of Lake Superior. On the south 
shore are the famous natural walls of red sandstone known as the 
'Tictured Rocks.*' They are opposite the greatest width of the lake, 
exi>osed to the action of the furious storms from the north, and the 
effect of the wearing waves upon them is manifest in their irregular 
shapes, and the sand derived from their disintegration is swept down the 
coast and raised in long lines of sandy cliffs. At Grand Sable these 
cliffs vary from one hundred to three hundred feet in height, and the 
surrounding region consists of hills of drifting sand. A person who 
has not seen a summer sunset, on a calm and clear evening, from the 
deck of a steamer on Lake Superior has missed one of nature's grandest 
spectacles. 

Lake Huron receives a double supply of water, the discharge from 
I^ake Sui)erior through St. Mary's river for 63 miles and from Lake 
Michigan through the strait of Mackinaw. It has many picturesque 
islands. Its length from north to south is about 250 miles; its greatest 
width, including Georgian bay, 190 miles; its average depth is given 
as not less than SOO feet; its elevation above sea level 578 feet, and its 
area is computed to be about 21,000 square miles. It is stated that 
in the deepest part soundings have been made to the depth of 1,800 
feet without finding bottom. 

Lake St. Clair is a small and shallow basin, which receives the waters 
of Lakes Huron, Superior and Michigan through St. Clair river, which 
is some forty miles long, the lake having a length of thirty miles, 
and a mean breadth of twelve miles, but at its widest part measuring 
twenty miles; its average depth is only twenty feet; its elevation above 
the sea, 573 feet, and its area 360 square miles, making it half the 
size of Jackson county. With the wearing away of Niagara Falls, an 
expected event sometime in the far future, the lowering of the water 
would leave it a lake in name only, but the pushing water of the upper 
lakes might furrow out a deeper channel for navigation. 

Lake Erie is the southernmost body of water of this immense inland 
system, and the lowest with the exception of Lake Ontario, which lies 
still farther down the grade to the northeast Both of these lakes, as 
if getting into position to send their flood to the ocean, are located 
nearly in an extension of the line of the river St. Lawrence, which is the 
outlet for all of them to the Atlantic ocean. The length of Lake Erie 
is about 240 miles; mean breadth, 40 miles; area, 9,600 square miles, 
and elevation above the sea 565 feet. Its surface is 333 feet above that 
of Lake Ontario, this rapid descent being made in the 33 miles length of 
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Niagara river. A peculiar feature of Lake Erie is its varying depth. 
United States' engineers found three divisions in its floor of increasing 
depth toward its outlet. The upper ][>ortion, above Point Pelee island, 
has a level bottom at an average depth of only thirty feet. The middle 
portion, which includes the principal part of the lake, extending to 
Long Point, has quite a level floor 60 to 70 feet below the surface. 
Below Long Point the depth varies from CO to 240 feet. Detroit river 
18 about 22 mites long, and varies in width from three miles to less than 
half a mile. The upper portion of the Michigan shore is beautiful, the 
river itself a thing of beauty, and the city of Detroit, sometimes called 
"the city of the straits,** though the word means **the narrows," as it* 
is located at the narrowest part of the river, has the best harbor, in 
the open roadstead of a smooth flowing stream, of any city on this great 
internal waterway of a continent 

Lake Ontario is the lowest and smallest of the five great lakes of the 
northerji United States and southern Canada. The name is Indian, 
meaning beautiful. The lake extends east and w*est about 180 miles, 
with a mean breadth of 35 miles, and a depth averaging in the vicinity 
of 500 feet. Its surface is 231 feet above sea level, its bottom being about 
as far below the level of the ocean as its surface is above it, and its area 
is 6,300 square miles. From its extreme northeast corner its waters 
are taken by the river St. Lawrence nearly 800 miles to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and thence into the noi*th Atlantic ocean. 

Excluding the rivers, this chain of lakes covers an area of 91,660 
square miles, and of this area of water the state of Michigan borders 
on 85,360 square miles, nmking it the greatest lake state in the w^orld. 

A DREAM OP EXrAXSIOX. 

It may be a futile dream of expansion, but none the less is it a 
pleasant one and worthy of Anglo-Saxon thought, that in the not far 
away future the entire Xortli American continent will be embraced 
in one government and be under one flag; and that the westernmost of 
these great lakes, reaching into the heart of the continent will be its 
commercial as well as its geographical center, furnishing a navigable 
outlet for the cheap transportation of the products of our farms, 
factories and mines, without breaking bulk, to the markets of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. With the waning |K)wer of Great Britain from the 
exhaustion of its coal and iron and the loss of military prestige at the 
close of the nineteenth century, it is not difficult to forsee that the 
welfare of Canada will be vastly increased by uniting its fortunes wit]^ 
the American Republic. 
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Because of the facilities afforded for the development of Michigan and 
of the entire northwest by this unequaled continental system of naviga- 
ble lakes and rivers, it seems appropriate to the committee of his- 
torians of the State Pioneer and Historical Society to present and 
preser^'e in this last volume of its collections prepared for publication 
during the final year of the nineteenth century, a sketch of the develop- 
ment of traffic on these lakes — the growth of less than a hundred 
years — which has already reached enormous proportions, the magni- 
tude of which, at the dawn of a new century, is almost bewildering. 
The data given as to the area of the lake and river system form an ap- 
propriate introduction. 

UOBOSCOPIC 

It is useless to attempt to forecast the future when it is difficult to 
comprehend the present. Still, it is not improbable, the year 2001 will 
show changes of greater importance than those narrated in this sketch; 
which have taken place during the last hundred years, and* among 
them the .establishment of ocean lines of steamers from the eastern 
continents to the commercial cities of these inland lakes, making every 
one of their harbors a seaport for I'cceiving and loading cargoes from 
and to foreign countries, with sufficient depths of water at all points 
to render this practicable. It is also deemed probable that marvelous 
engineering problems will be solved, and the result will be nearly 
uniform lake levels from Chicago to Buffalo, by means of great dykes or 
other works, thus holding the immense waters of these lakes at a fixed 
surface the season through. Millions of dollars will be needed for the 
work, but electricity will relieve human muscle of much of the toil. In 
the expressed opinion of an eminent French engineer, vessels of the 
year 2001 will reach the enormous length of 1,000 feet and over. Such 
changes, and others of equal magnitude, stH»m to be foreshadowed, and 
may herald the advent of the twenty-first century. 

LOOKING BACKWABD. ^ 

As for the past, in ISOl the great lakes were navigated by French 
bateaux, which were not unlike whale boats, open, exposed to rain and 
snow, and slowly forced along by modern galley slaves, who often 
grew weary as they tugged at the oars. Salt, furs and military supplies 
for the distant western settlements were the main articles of lake com- 
merce. The first steamboat, the Ontario, was built at Sackett's Harbor, 
but the Walk-in-the-Water, 1818, reached Detroit for the fii-st time in 
September of that year, greatly to the consternation of the Indians, who 
thought her some hideous monster, breatUihg steam, smoke and fire. 
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The first white navigators who saw the great lakes were the French, 
under Jacques Cartier, 1534, who sailed up the St Lawrence. In 1641 
two missionaries, Jogues and Rambault, reached St. Mary's falls, and in 
1658 fur traders pushed to the west end of Lake Superior. In 1665, 
Allouez came to St. Mary's falls* 

None of these explorers, however, placed regular sailing vessels on 
the great lakes. November 16, 1078, La Salle and Pr. Hennepin em- 
barked- on a schooner of ten tons which they built on the site of the 
pi*esent Canadian city of Kingston, proceeding to Lewiston, near the 
mouth of the Niagara river, where farther navigation was stopped by 
the rapids. A new ship was built, the Griffin, at Cayuga creek, and 
launched in May, 1679, to navigate the upper lakes. August 7 she sailed 
out in Lake Erie, and on September 2 left for Green bay, but was lost 
on her return voyage. 

After the Epglish took Fort Niagara, in 1759, they began building 
ships, notably a sloop and a schooner, on Navy island, above the falls, 
a small fleet prominent in the siege of Detroit by Pontiac, 1763. After 
the siege two of them returnc^d to a little bay at the foot of Grand island, 
Niagara river, where Sir William Johnson says they were burned. 

In 1755, the English built two snmll ships at Oswego, known as the 
Oswego and the Ontario. The first American vessel on the great lakes, 
after the revolution, was the Jemima, constructed at Hanford's Landing, 
thrc*e miles below Rochester. She was built by Eli Granger, 1798, and 
was sold to Augustus and Peter B. Porter. In 1810, commerce on Lake 
Ontario was in the hands of two forwarding firms, -Porter, Barton & 
Co., and Townsend, Bronson & Co., and regular trade was in stores, furs 
and salt, which was sent to the straggling western settlements. The 
schooner Charles and Ann, 1810, 100 tons, was considet*ed a wonder. By 
1818, the fleet on T^ke Ontario numbered some 60 vessels, and trade in- 
<^luded timber and staves, rafted down the St. Lawrence. 

FinST AMKKICAX VESSKL ON LAKE ERIE. 

The first American-built vessel on I^iike Erie was the schooner Wash- 
ington, launched at Erie, Pa., 1707. She was soon sold to a Canadian, 
and i-arriiHl on whwls arcmud the falls. In 1810, the total tonnage at all 
ports, including Detroit, was 2,067. In 1817, seven small vessels were 
enrolled at Buffalo, with a tonnage of 459 tons, and of these one was a 
steamer. The first steamer was the Ontario, built at Sackett's Harbor, 
N. Y. She was 110 feet long, 24 feet wide and Sy^ fec^t deej), measuring 
240 tons, and was constructed under a grant from, the heirs of Robert 
Pulton. On her first trip she eneounten»d considerable sea, and the 
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vaTes lifted the paddle wheels, throwing the shaft off Its bearings and 
causing the wheels to tear off their wooden coverings. 

In 1818, the steamer Sophia was built at Sackett's Harbor. In the 
same year was launched at Black Rock the Walk-in-the- Water. She waa 
floated Maj 28, and started on her first trip August 25. Her machinery 
was brought from Albany, a distance of 300 miles, in wagons drawn by^ 
eight horses. As she could not run against a swift current, recourse was 
had to what was facetiously called a "horned breeze," namely, yokes of 
oxen, which regularly towed her up the 2Ciagara river. She made the 
round trip from Detroit to Black Rock in 10 days. She was wrecked and 
lost on the beach at Buffalo, November, 1821, but during the winter of 
1822 a second steamer, named the Superior, used the machinery of the 
AValk-in-the-Water. The first high-pressure steamer was launched at 
Buffalo, the Pioneer. In 1841 the first propeller was launched at Oswego, 
known as the Vandalia, 138 tons, and proved successful in all weathers^ 

UrrER LAKE DEVELOPMENT. 

The first vessels on Lake Superior were those owned by the British 
Fur Co. One was the Recovery, 150 tons. During the war of 1812, so 
fearful were the owners that she would fall into the hands of the 
Americans that the Recovery was taken to a small cove on Isle Royale^ 
known as McCargo*s cove, her masts removed and her hull covered with 
logs and branches, to conceal her exact location. On the advent of 
peace she was again brought from her hiding place, but was not refitted 
until 1830. Another fur-trading vessel, called the !iliuk, appeared on 
Lake Superior before 1812, but the first American boat launched on that 
lake was the John Jacob Astor, built under the direction of Ramsey 
Crooks and Oliver Xewberry, and placed in command of Capt. Charles 
Stanard. Her timbers and planks were hewed at Black River, O., 
^liipped to Sault Ste. Marie and carted across the portage to the head 
of the rajiids, where her keel was laid, and she was launched August 
1, lS^\o. It was while in command of the Astor that Capt. Stanard dis- 
covered the terrible menace to navigation, sin<'e known as Stanard rock, 
upon whiih the United States has spent large sums of money to insure 
tlie s;ifety of umriners. The .schooner William Brewster, 70 tons, was 
launched in August, 18:18. Tliese boats were all open and were propelled 
by jiaddles, oars and sails, as circumstances required. The schooner 
Xapoleon was built for Oliver Newberry, 1845, at Sault Ste. Marie. Other 
boats of this early day were: Indei>endence, 200 tons; Julia Palmer, 
1840, hauled across the portage; Algonquin, Uncle Tom, Swallow, Mer- 
c-liant. Trader and Whitefish, Manhattan, Monticello, schooner Geo. W. 
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Ford, propeller Peuinsular, side-wheelers Sam Ward and Baltimore. In 
1$45 the Chippewa, 25 tons, sailed Lake Superior. She carried 40 passen- 
gers, who were obliged to feed themselves and sleep as best they coold 
on bare boards on the open decks. In her day the brig Ramsey Crooks 
and the schooner Gen. Warren, owned by the late Dr. John L. Whiting of 
Detroit, were famous. Capt. Eber Ward placed the side-wheeler Detroit 
on the route between Detroit and Sault Ste. Marie. In the spring of 
1S4C, the Ben Franklin was put on the route, but was wrecked in Thun- 
der bay, four j-ears later. Then followed the Northerner, Ix)ndon, North 
Star, Tecumseh, Albany, Illinois and E. E. Collins, also two small steam- 
ers, the Gore and Ploughboy. Sheldon McKnight of Detroit did the 
transporting at the portage in the years 1844 and 1S45, using only one 
old gray mare and a cart, but by 1847 the traflSc had so increased that 
he added another team. Before the opening of the canal, in 1855, Mc- 
Knight usually moved about 300 tons of freight during the season of 
navigation. 

INCREASE OF THE MID-CENTURY. 

The rapid growth continued, and in 1SC2 the following tonnage i» 
i^ecorded: 

No. boats. Tons. Vmlae. 

Steamers 147 G4,G09 |2,C68,90a 

Propellers 203 00,051 2,814,000 

Barques 62 25,118 621,800 

Brigs S6 24,871 501,100 

Schooners 969 204,900 5,248,900 

Sloops 15 2,800 11,850 

Totals 1,502 383,309 ?11,866,550 

The first cargo of grain for Buffalo was sent in the brig John Eenzie,. 
from Grand river, Mich., 3,000 bushels of wheat. By 1S40 a regular trade 
in grain was established, carried in a large number of small hookers, 
each about 15 tons. The following table shows the shipments of grain 
and flour from Chicago from 1840 to 1800: 

Year. Floor. Wheat. Com. 

1840 A 10,000 

1845 13,752 956,860 

1850 100,871 883,664 262,013 

1855 163,419 6,298,155 7,517,625 

1860 698,132 12,402,197 13,700,113 

66 
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ENORMOUS GROWTH FOR 80 TRARB. 

Canal BoaU and 

Year. Bailing Vesselt. Bteam Vessels. Barfes. Total. 

Ko. Tons. Xo. Tons. No. Toes. No. Tons. 

im 138.000 .... 74.000 ... 214.000 

1882 1.1S2 257.680 SSO 125.620 1.002 39S.3Q0 

lUn 1.662 267,154 682 149,467 S.IOO 295.406 5.513 n2,027 

1874 1.006 336.801 H76 198.121 S.028 307,456 5.000 842.381 

1870 1.473 307.078 896 203.298 718 86.970 8.087 507.876 

1880 1,450 3M.933 931 212.045 572 47,1.'S0 3.127 605.102 

1885 1.322 313.129 1,175 235.850 882 100.966 3.379 749,948 

18S0 1.285 325.083 1,455 575.307 672 71,881 3,412 972.2n 

1890 1.272 328,656 1.627 652,923 711 81.484 3,510 1.063.063 

1891 1,243 325,181 1.502 736.752 765 92,987 3.600 1.154,870 

1892 1.226 319.618 1.631 763.063 800 100.901 3.657 1.183.582 

18W 1,205 317.789 1.731 828.702 825 114.576 8.761 1.261.067 

1894 1,139 302,982 1.731 843.240 4n 81.175 3.341 1.227.400 

1885 1.100 300,642 1,765 857.735 4«J7 K3.082 3.342 1,241.450 

1896 1.044 309.152 1^792 924.631 497 90,2(4 3,333 1,324.067 

1807 993 834,104 1.776 977.235 462 98.763 8.230 1.410.108 

1808 900 333.704 1,764 903.644 532 110.152 3.256 1.437,500 

In 1899 the total tonnage of vessels on these northern lakes having 
United States registers was 1,440,348 tons, out of a total of 4,864,238 
tons in the' coastwise and internal traffic of this country, divided as 
follows: 2,614,869 tons owned on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts; 539,937 
tons on the Pacific coast; 263,084 tons on the western rivers; northern 
lakes, as above, 1,446,348 tons. 

LATEST GIGANTIC STRIDES. 

In 1875 the lake tonnage amountiHl to about 600,000 tons, and the 
steamer tonnage was about three-fifths of the sailing tonnage. Rail- 
roads began a successful conii>etition'and rate wars brought a decline 
in lake equipment and ti*aftlc. New construction, which was as high 
as 73,000 tons in 1874, fell to 7,000 tons in 1877, and averaged only 13,000 
tons a year for the five years ending in 1880. In that year the total 
tonnage aggregated 560,000, being 30,000 less than five years before. 

The next dei*ade brought a revival, whi<-h is easily connected with 
lake improvements, the most im[>oi'tant being the 18-foot ship canal, 
which took the place of the 10-foot canal and locks. In 1881 65,000 
tons of vessels were constructed, thi*ee-fourths of which were steam, 
averaging 450 tons, where hithei-to the average had been but little 
over 200 tons. From now on, 2,000-ton vessels were commonly built 
for the long distance traflic. In 1890, the lake shipping increased to 
l,Orto,000 tons and to 1,500,0(H) tons in 1808; and the maximum size of 
vessels rose to 5,000, 6,000 and even 7,000 tons, bailing vessels have 
almost gone out of use, and the greater part of the traffic is in steamers, 
or barges towed by steamers. 

Before 18S8 nine-tenths of the lake vessels were of wood; in that 
jear the Iron and steel proportion rose to 20 per* cent, and at the present 
time bai-ely 10 i>er cent of the tonnage (of new vessels) is of wood. 
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In 18S8 entrances and clearances showed a traffic of 19,200,000 tons; 
1890, 37,500,000 tons, about 9,000,000 of which passed through the St. 
Mary's Falls canal. By 189C the total traffic was 52,000,000 tons, and 
in 1898, 02,500,000 tons, 18,000,000 of which passed through St Mary's 
Falls canal. Allowing for the Canadian movement (an average of 700 
miles of movement to the ton), we have a ton-mileage of 42,000,000,000 
for the year 1898 — ^a figure nearly equal to 40 per cent of all the ton-mile- 
age of. the entire railroad intei'ests of the country. Ninety per cent of 
this movement is comprised of grain (including flour), iron ore, lumber 
and coal. 

COMMERCE FOB THE YEAS 1900. 

The commerce of the great lakes in the navigation season 1900 has 
exceeded that of any [)receding year. The rejwrt of the treasury bureaa 
of statistics covering the business of the principal ports, combined with 
the rei)orts of the officer in charge of the Sault Ste. Marie canal, for 
the year ending Deceml>er 31, 1900, and comparing those figures with 
those of preccHling years fully justifies this assertion. The work of the 
bureau of statistics during the season of 1900 was the first attempt to 
classify and study the movements in the great articles from port to 
port upon the great lakes, and while it was not found practicable in 
this exi)erimental year to include in this work some of the minor 
IKirts, or to obtain data in all cases for the oi>ening month of the season^ 
the figures may be accepted as presenting. a fairly accurate view of the 
port to port commerce of the articles and classes of articles which form 
the bulk of the traffic on this great internal waterway. 

According to the figures securcnl by the bureau of statistics, there 
were received by vessels at the thirty-seven principal i>orts on the 
great lakes between April 1, 1900, and the close of the year, a total 
of l,20ri,2:U tons of flour, 52,834,250 bushels of wheat, 70,805,801 bushels 
of corn. 33,290,707 bushels of oats, 11,520,501 bushels of barley and 
1,840,892 bushels of rye. These figures relate purely to the movements 
between United States jKuts, and do not, therefore, include the shipments 
to or from ports on the Canadian side of the canal or through the Well- 
and ranal. The great bulk of the grain traffic originated at Chicago and 
Duluth and had HufTalo as its point of destination. So far as can be 
judged from the discivpancy between the figures representative of ship- 
ments and receipts respectively, after making allowance for the grain in 
storage on vessels both at the beginning and close of the season, and 
their shipments from snmll ports not included in the season's compila- 
tion, the movement of grain via the Canadian water routes did not reach 
the ]»ri>portions which had been predicted for it. 
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The receipts of iron ore by water at the ports embraced in the bureau's 
compilation reached a total of 16,268,027 tons, and this may be accepted 
as abont 85 per cent of the entire movement of iron ore both by rail and 
water. All the principal ore-receiving and shipping ports are covered 
by the bureau statement. Of the 16,268,027 tons handled, .16,843,681 ton» 
are shown to have been shipped from the six ports of Two Harbors, 
Dniuth, Escanaba, Ashland, Marquette and West Snperior, and 13,623,- 
009 tons were received at the six ports of Ashtabula, Cleveland, Con- 
neaut, South Chicago, Buffalo and Erie — a remarkable exemplification of 
the extent to which the iron ore traffic is concentrated. 

Many different classes of commodities, such as provisions, dry goods- 
and hardware, are reported under the general head of unclassified freight. 
This movement at the principal lake ports during the past year reached, 
the aggregate of 3,471,131 tons. In this traffic the city of Chicago led 
with 842,221 tons. The receipts at other poits were: Buffalo, 668,831 
tons; Cleveland, 275,073 tons; Detroit, 234,482 tons, and Milwaukee, 
325,124 tpns. 

In view of the effort being made by the owners of the lumber carrying 
vessels on the great lakes to effect a combination with the purpose of 
maintaining rates, it is perhaps interesting, as illustrating the scope of 
this branch of inland commerce, to note that lumber shipments were 
made during the season from thirty-two of the thirty-seven ports, the 
commerce of whit-h the bureau of statistics kept a record, receipts being 
recorded at an equal number of ports. The total receipts aggregated 
2,122,403,000 feet. 

According to the report of the chief of engineers for 1900, the total 
Lake Superior traffic through the American and Canadian canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie for the months of navigation which commenced April 
19, 1900, was 21,678 vessels, carrying 27,520,205 tons of freight and 
51,050 passengers. The traffic through Detroit river between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie is, however, considerably larger. The freight 
alone is estimated at 40,000,000 tons, and it is stated that the number 
of vessels is fifteen times as many as those through the great inter- 
continental Suez c^nal. For the calendar year 1S98, the last one for 
which we have an authentic report, the number of vessel? was 3,503, of 
9,238,000 tons, and the number of passengers who went through the 
canal was 219,000. This comparison with the world's greatest artificial 
waterway serves to show the present immense development of the com- 
merce of our great lakes. 
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A FORECAST OP THE FUTUBE. 

Hon. George Y. Wisner, ex-deep waterways commissioner^ asked to 
forecast the future of lake traffic and improvements^ said: 

'^To mj mind, the 20-foot channel Is the limit of depth on the great 
lakes. Any further depth costs more, for interest on the money, than the 
gain In profit on freights. 

''One of the great problems of the future is to solve the question of 
fixed drafts, by holding up the low water stage to a constant figure, the 
season through. At present extreme dry or wet seasons change lake 
levels from two to three feet 

''The proposed canal from the great lakes to tide water will be an im- 
mense factor of the future, and if successfully carried out, will have an 
effei-t on great lakes' commerce difficult to forecast. 

"I have here a pamphlet in which a French engineer predicts that 
the vessels of the year 2001 will be 1,000 feet long; but in my opinion 
that is merely a rosy dream. 

"It seems wholly reasonable that the improvement at the Limekiln 
crossing will eventfully be discontinued and, in the future, we shall 
have an ail-American channel on the west side of Grosse Isle.* 

"While it is easy to make predictions we should not forget that the 
future must be based on the present; and it is a fact that between 
Buffalo and Duluth there are over 60 miles of less than 18 feet of water 
on the main traveled routes, even with all the money already spent. 
Considering the enormous cost of every foot over 20, I do not expect to 
see that depth ever very much exceeded, at least with present appliances; 
and although the motive power of our lake vessels may possibly change 
to electricity or other forces, the size of the vessels looks to me as 
already fixed.** 

WATER LE^*EL OF THE LAKES. 

The fluctuation of lake levels has come to be a subject of deep inter- 
est, as it may have an influence in the development of commerce by the 
use of steamers of large tonnage in the near future. As yet there is 
no complete explanation of the changes. But the tendency of inquiry 
is to attribute the fluctuations to cosmic causes that have a certain 
rhj'thm. 

The period of change in level is variable, but it is nearest to the 
period of change in solar spottedness, which is also variable between ten 
and sixteen years. In a recent article upon lake levels the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, passing over ultimate causes, confines attention to records 
of fluctuation with tentative forecasts of years of high water in the 
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early part of the twentieth century. These foi-ecasts indicate the recog- 
nition of a period of about ten years. The Sentinel names the following 
years of probable high lake levels: 1906, 1910, 1927 or 1928. These 
years are selected as following probable years of maximum rainfall. 

Low levels are predicted for 1912-13, 1921-22. The period of about 
ten years is observable in these forecasts. While such a period may be 
fairly traced it is subject to great inequalities in lake levels during 
both maxima and minima. There is a longer i)eriod that is not so regular 
as the short one. The high lake levels are set down by the Sentinel 9S 
occurring in 1838, 1859, 1876, 1886. Here are two periods of about 
twenty yeai-s and one period of ten years. It may be said of the short 
period of ten years that two sun spot maxima of unusual spottedness 
were involved, the maximum of 1871 to 1874 and the maximum of 
1883 to 1885. 



RECOLLECTIO^'S OP riO>'EER AND TROPESSIONAL LIFE IN 

MICHIGAN. . 

BY R. C. KEDZIE. 

The committee, of historians of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society have asked me to contribute some personal recollections of 
pioneer life in Michigan, and to extend the narrative to some matters 
of later date. 

My father, living amid the rocky hills of Delaware county, New York, 
considered the place unsuited to furnish suitable farms for his five boys, 
and bearing through his trusted friend. Dr. Robert Clark, of Monroe, 
about the rich, yet cheap lands in Michigan territory, came west in 1824 
and bought of the general government 300 acres of land on the banks 
of River Raisin. In the spring of 1826 he brought his wife and seven 
children from Delhi, N. Y., to Monroe, Michigan. Part of the journey 
was by the recently- opened Erie canal to Buffalo, and thence by steam- 
boat to the mouth of River Raisin. The river was too shallow to per- 
mit the steamboat to reach the main land, and the Monroe passengers 
and their goods were unloaded on a pier built at the edge of deep water, 
while the steamboat pui-sued her way to Detroit. 

This jiier at the mouth of the river was mei-ely a board platform 
built above the water, without roof or railing, where passengei-s could 
disembark from the steamer. We did not land, for the land was at 
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some distance and tbe traDsfer to Monroe was effected by small boats. 
On the 13th of May, 1S26, we reached the pier too late in the day to be 
rowed ashore. As the platform had no railing and there was danger 
that some of the childi-en might step off into the water, my father 
enclosed a sleeping space for the family by a barricade of chests, trunks 
and boxes, and across the. mouth of this partial enclosure he stretched 
his body as sentinel for the night. Thus guarded and protected we 
were safe until morning, when good Dr. Clark came with a number 
of row boats and brought us and ours safely to land. 

As the farm on the Raisin, in the eastern edge of Lenawee county, 
was an unbroken wilderness, and home was yet to be prepared, the 
family spent the summer in a rented house in Monroe, while father 
went up the river twenty-five miles to "make an opening'- in the dense 
woods and build a house for our home. This was no trifling task for a 
man single-handed, with only his axe to hew an abiding place for civiU 
ization out of the wilderness and savagery of untamed nature. But 
at last, with the kindly aid of a few near neighbors (five to six miles 
away) **to roll up the logs,'* he made a log house 18x22 feet, and had 
cleai*ed off a field for orchard, garden and cornfield, and the home 
began to take form. 

Mother kept the children in Monroe in order to give them the oppor- 
tunity of going to school, which was taught by Anthony McKey. I 
only **attended the last day of the school," as children are ready to- 
do, and had for my part in the exercises a candy rooster of infantile 
size. This lesson in natural history I took in very readily and wa» 
open for further instruction in the'same line. 

The summer wore away and we were eager to go to the home in the 
wild woods, and we were impatient to enter upon the mystery and 
wlldness of primitive nature. ~ 

In October the family moved to the new home at Kedzie's Grove. 
The events of that first night in the woods wei'e indelibly stamped upon 
my memory. The log house was not finished; the spaces for doors and 
windows had been cut in the log walls, but the doors and windows to 
fill those spaces had yet to be brought from Monroe. To fill these yawn- 
ing openings boxes and chests were jnled in, and blankets hung to 
bar out all intruders. A bright fire was burning in the space where the 
ch' iney was yet to be and kept burning all night to warn off all wild 
be sts. It was literally our 'Tiouse warming.*' Just at dusk my 
brothers took the Indian pony, "Old Gray," to the bottom land to forage 
for the night, a ^mall bell tied to his heck to find him more readily in 
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the morning, and to prevent his wandering too far bis fore feet were 
spanceled or tied with a short rope. When this was done the wolves 
began to gather about the group and the boys with the pony tight at 
their heels made a bee line for the house "to tarry for the night." The 
wolves surrounded the house and gave the original Michigan yell in 
Hue form. A rival society, the owls, gave the answering yell and these 
native societies kept up the serenade all night. Old Gray circled 
around and around the house, the drum like thump, thump, of his 
spanceled feet, the shrill terror of his tinkling bell, with the full wolf 
and owl chorus gave a striking welcome to us in our forest home. It 
was an unrivaled concert and without an encore from the audience 
that held reserved seats. 

To call the region wild where we had settled was to state the facts 
tamely. Wild beasts roamed the forests, and wild Indians dominated 
all, the trees shut out the sight of the sky and the murmur of the 
winds, as they swept through their interlaced branches, was like the 
moan of far off seas. The mystery and the terror of the forest were 
"heart crushing. The massive trees that overshadowed our house were 
too suggestive of disaster if any of them should suddenly come down 
to our level. A white oak four feet in diameter was "axed" to give 
way, and when he fell we were invited out doors to "see how it let the 
sky in." An enemy destroyed! Xo wonder we came to hate a tree. A 
huge red oak that towered threateningly above the house was the next 
marked for slaughter, and he was to die after dark. 3ily father placed 
a lighted candle in the line of his fall, but beyond the reach of his 
branches, to show the tide of air that would be carried forward by 
the falling mass. 

When the tree fell thie candle flame fluttered and danced for a 
moment and then threw up its hand in surrender — to the intense delight 
of the kids. It was my flrst lesson in pneumatics. The trunks of both 
of these trees for years remained where they fell, forming a part of 
the garden fence. 

The trees must fall even if they held their sheltering arms over our 
home, because danger lurked in their very shadow and we must have 
breathing space and sunlight around our house. These forest monarchs 
with coronals of green and majesty of form appealed in. vain to our 
sense of beauty. 

, "Woodman spare that tree," was not a favorite song at Kedzie's 
Grove. The most beautiful inanimate thing God ever made is a symmet- 
rical tree, but in our eyes it "had no form or comeliness that we should 
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desire it.'* It was a rival to be downed, for it held the land we wanted 
for crops. A man was famous according as he had lifted up axes 
upon the thick ti^ees. A man that could chop an acre of heavily timbered 
laud in a week commanded respect and received the standing price, ^.00 
an acre. The trees were an obstruction — an enemy to extirpate, not a 
thing of beauty or a, friend to be cherished. It was woods, woods every- 
where, trackless, savage, terrifying. They seemed to smother us and 
we gasped to drink in the open sky. Go out from our house in any direc- 
tion, it was the unbroken forest for long distances; take the trail* east- 
ward, and it was five miles to the first house, Richard Peters', after whom 
Petersburg was named; go west and it was six miles to the home of 
Harvey Bliss, after whom Blissfield was named; strike out north or 
south through the lonely woods and it was twenty or more miles to a 
white man. When we recall the fact that the woods were the home 
of treacherous boasts of prey *'more fierce than evening wolves," while 
the arm of man seemed so weak and puny before such foes, what wonder 
that we grew to hate a tree and clap our hands over his downfall. 

Those grand old forests! I look back with remoi-se ujion their pitiless 
destruction — the rich inheritance of the centuries past wantonly wasted 
— ^timber to build the navies of the world, lumber to adorn palaces of 
kings, burned in log heaps. Whitewood was the only tree that had 
a market value, because the logs could be floated down the river to 
Monroe to be sawed into lumber. But the other trees— oak, ash, elm, 
basswood, hickory and cherry had no quotable value in those early 
days. If the farms of Lenawee county were again clothed with the for- 
ests of 1826 the timber would sell for more than the farms are worth 
today. 

Gail Hamilton in writing about life in Florida exclaimed, ^'Nine miles 
from a lemon." But we were twenty-five miles from a tnill, store, post- 
office, doctor, minister and civilization in general and particular. Our 
roads were merely trails through the woods, marked by blazed trees and 
our only bridge over the river was a canoe. Not only was the mill 
twenty -five miles away, but it took time and toil to carry the grain to 
the mill and bring home the flour. The river must be wossed at Peters- 
burg, and the canoe took the place of bridge. In going to the mill the 
bags of wheat were carried over the river in the canoe, the horses were 
unharnessed and made to swim the stream, the harness and wagon 
piece by piece were ferried over, then all i>arts jiut together again, the 
grain loaded up and the driver could then go to Monroe to get his grist 
ground, the return journey being a repetition of the first. 
67 
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To obtain any of the products of civilizatioDy from shop or store, to 
commnnicate with our friends by postal service or to come into touch 
with the world, the same weary road and exhaustive travel were neces- 
sary. It was some years before a mail reached us "once a week unless 
the river was high/' when Joe Labadie on his little pony, with mail 
carried in saddle bags, reached us he brought a cheerful expectancy into 
our family, probably a newspaper, possibly a letter. We dreamed aa 
little of a daily mail as of a telephone message. 

The one social bond in our little settlement was the Sunday school 
which my father organized as soon as another family settled near us, 
and this Sunday school was continued as long as he lived and for many 
years afterwai-d. But our most pressing want in those early years waa 
the district school. For many years we wanted and waited, till at 
last ''the folks" had a meeting to see what could be done to meet this* 
pressing want. A subscription waa started to build a school house; 
offerings of labor, lumber, shingles, etc., were made, and so much 
encouragement was given that "the neighbors" had a bee and put up 
in one day the body of a log school house, which was soon completed, and 
Miss Caroline A. Bixbey, of Adrian, was installed as teacher for the 
winter, giving gi^eat satisfaction to all parties. Just before the three 
months closed the school house burned and with it most of the school 
books of the neighborhood. 

After another period of suspended animation a school district was 
organized, another log school house built and ai three months' school 
secured "with a umn teacher." The basic rule for the school was **to 
begin at the beginning." The older scholars, no matter how far ad- 
vanced in their studies, were exi>ected to take up arithmetic, geography 
and grammar at the beginning and then proceed as far as they could in 
the three months. In this way the teacher could keep in advance of 
the big boys for the winter and avoid a crisis. The great intellectual 
contest was the 8i>elling school, the boy or girl who could '^spell down 
the school and stump the teacher" was the hero of the winter and 
champion of the school. 

WILDCAT BANKING. 

The period I am describing embraces the wildcat banking when the 
'^bank notes wei-e made safe by being based upon capital in the form 
of farms and other realty. What can be a safer basis for banking than 
land? It will not run away or depreciate." Unfortunately the bank 
notes would depreciate very rapidly, as we found to our sorrow. Very 
little trustworthy money was in circulation, and almost no specie. Bank 
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bills representing dollars were common, but it was difficult to '^make 
change," and to meet this difficulty merchants printed due-bills or "shin- 
plasters** for fractions of a dollar, "redeemable in bank notes when 
presented in sums of one or more dollars.-' This monetary system of 
Michigan soon collapsed and disappeared forever. 

GOING TO COLLEGE. 

In 1840 I began to seriously consider the question of securing: 
an education, but the prospect was discouraging. Our spree of free- 
banking had been followed by a reaction which "made money tight.*^ 
There was little market for any farm produce except wheat and pork^ 
and prices for these were low. We raised large crops of corn, but there 
was no market price we would accept. A distillery at Blissfield would 
pay a small price for corn, but a family council decided that "Kedzie 
corn was not made for whisky.-' The i>erplexing question confronted 
me, "wherewithal shall a young man" pay his way through college? 
My brother Stewart was then in Western Reserve college in Hudson, 
Ohio, and he gave me words of encouragement, and except for his 
brotherly sympathy I should probably never have attempted the hope- 
less task. My mother also favoi*ed my purpose, but the other members 
of the family treated the matter with incredulity. In 1841, with a bor- 
rowed capital of |25, I started for Oberlin college. When my tuition 
for the first term and my text-books were paid for and a; quart of 
whale oil to supply my lamp had been purchased, I had thirty-seven and a 
half cents remaining to pay my way through college. My struggles, 
suJBTerings and almost starvation in going through college I will not de- 
scribe; they do not look pleasant even at this distance of time. 

TEACHING SCHOOL. 

One way to earn money common among students was by teaching 
a district school during the winter vacation. In 184-1 I tried to secure 
this opportunity, but the times were hard and money very scarce. As 
teaching school was the readiest way of earning a little mone3' nearly 
every young man who could handle the three R's sought for a* 
situation, and there were two applicants for every school. The 
competition was intense and wages very low. I traveled 3(M) miles, 
(on foot part of the way) seeking employment and finally secured a* 
school for three mouths for ?34, "boarding around." To teach for ?11.33. 
a month seemed small wages, but it was that or nothing, and the "board- 
ing around'' in the families in the district showed me more uusopbiisti- 
cated human nature than I ever found before. 
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THE 8CARCITT OF MONET. 

After General Jackson's succ-essfol war ou the United States bank, 
)Ilowed by his "specie circular** requiring all payments to the United 
tates to be made in coin at a time when thei*e was very little coin in 
16 country, there was a scarcity of money hard to conceive in modern 
mes. Our coin was mainly Mexican. This was before the days of 
leap and prejmid ]K>stage, and sometimes a letter would remain many 
lys in the poRtofnc*e before the required twenty-five cents could be 
irored to pay the postage. These were *'the good old times in the 
irly forties.'^ When I hear political speakers extolling those ^'good 
d days" I smile at the recollection with no yearning to return. 
The rest of my vacations were spent in teaching with better wages. 
16 money thus earned was essential for going forward with my studies, 
graduated with my class in 1847, and was immediately engaged as 
sistant in the Rochester academy under Prof. Peter Moyer. Prof. 
oyer was a thorough scholar, a strong character, and enthusiastic 
acher w^ho had built up a prosperous academy in Rochester, Mich. 
s died in a few days after my arrival at Rochester and the responsi- 
lity of the academy was thrown on my hands. I taught there for two 
ars, made many friends but little money; I then spent two years in 
e study of medicine and graduated with the first medical class (seven 
ambers) that took their diplomas from the medical department of the 
liversity of Michigan. 

The next ten years were spent in the practice of medicine, for the 
)8t part in Vermontville, and in December, 1861, I enlisted in the 
rvice of the government, being mustered into senice as assistant 
rgeon of the Twelfth Regiment of Michigan Infantry, leaving my wife 
d three little boys at home. Of my life in the army I need not speak at 
igth, as it was similar to that of thousands of our young men who 
ered themselves willingly in those days of suspense but of unquestion- 
le loyalty. My first smell of the incenise of war was at the battle of Shi- 
1, where I was captured with all my hospital. On April 20, 18G2, 1 was 
omoted to be surgeon of the Twelfth Regiment, with which I served 
til the following October, when I found my health would not permit 
i to remain in the service, and I resigned and returned to my family. 
In January, 1863, largely through the influence of E. W. Barber, then 
»rk of the house of representatives of Michigan, I was appointed by the 
ard of agriculture as professor of chemistry in ilichigan Agi*icultural 
liege, a position which I still hold. From the time w*hen I became cou- 
nted with the agricultural college my life and work have been so much 
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in the public eye that no detailed history seems to be required, but there 
are a few matters that 1 will speak of more fully, being of historical 
interest. 

STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

In 1S73 the state board of health was established. As I had taken 
a lively interest in securing the requisite legislation, Governor Bagley 
appointed me as one of the six members of the board and I held the ' 

position for eight years, being president of the board for half that j 

period. At the end of my term, Governor Jerome reappointed me as | 

member, but as the board of agriculture seemed to feel that my duties 
on the board of health consumed too much of the time due for college 
work, I declined the position and have had no connection with the . 

state board of health since 1881. ^ " ' ! 

There are two matters connected with my work in the state board 
of health to which I look^back with satisfaction. 

I.—INSrECTION OP KEROSENE. 

Along in the fifties "coal oil'' or kerosene began to come into use for 
lighting the homes in village and country, while coal gas i^as the | 

illuminant for the wealthy jn the cities. Up to that date, outside of the » 

cities, the lamp fed with whale oil or lard oil was in use among the [ 

well-to-do, but in the majority of village and country homes the tallow j 

candle was "the light of other days.'' About 1858, I bought my first , 

gallon of kerosene for |1.50, paying ?3.00 for a glass lamp and chimney 
for burning the kerosene. The oil was of inferior quality, as compared ' 

with the kerosene of today; contained much naphtha and gave a dis- t 

agreeable odor in burning. With increased production the price of the * 

kerosene rapidly declined, and it came into more general use. But it 
was yet imperfectly refined and, either of a set purpose or by accident 
so much of the cheap naphtha or benzine was left in the kerosene that 
it was often (Langerously explosive when burned in lamps. The start- ' 

ling head line, "Another Kerosene Horror" appeared with horrible 
frequency in the newspapers — some poor woman in her peculiarly 
inflammable clothing had been drenched with the blazing oil and burned 
like a martyr at the stake. These frightful accidents were repeated 
day after day until jK'ople regarded kerosene as inherently unsafe and 
necessarily dangerous. To exi)eriment with the stuff was like fooling 
with gunjwwder. During a lecture in representative hall before the 
members of the legislature upon the inspection and testing of kerosene 
some expi*riments were performed with the oil, when several members f 
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left the hall, saying, '*I shall not stay there to be blown up by that 

fool.'' 

Prior to 1873 no adequate law for the inspection of illuminating oils 
had been enforced in our state. A district insi>ector could be appointed 
by the circuit judge on petition, or, by a later law, a county inspector 
<:ou]d be appointed by the governor; but the conditions hampering such 
officer, and the small emoluments for the discharge of his duties, did 
not encourage the acceptance of the office or the active discharge of its 
<luties. One remarkable provision of this law was that oils inspected 
and branded by a state inspector of another state need not be reinspected 
in this state. Under the provisions of this law hundreds of barrels of 
kerosene were introduced into our state from Cleveland, bearing the 
brand ^'Warranted 150*^ fire test, E. Fowler, Inspector.'* Notwithstand- 
ing this brand on the kerosene barrels, the explosions of lamps and 
burning of innocent victims went on with frightful regularity. 

STATE BOARD OF HEALTH AT WORK. 

The law cheating the state board of health became operative July 30, 
1873. In organizing the board and mapping out its lines of work, cer- 
tain standing committees were formed to reduce its labors to a regular 
system. The chaii-manship of committee Xo. 7, "Poisons, explosives, 
chemicals, accidents, and special sources of danger to life and health," 
was assigned to me. The "special source of danger to life and health'* 
from the explosive quality of the kerosene in common use seemed to call 
for early and thorough investigation, and it was the first subject to 
which I turned my attention, and the first article I wrote for the report 
of the state board of health was on this subject. The question naturally 
arose whether these oils had been properly inspected, and whether the 
brand on the kerosene barrels, "warranted 150"* fire test,'' was warranted; 
also whether tlie method of inspection was accurate and would give ac- 
curate and uniform results. 

In entering upon an investigation of the accuracy and reliability of the 
metliods then in use for oil inspection, I considered that certain facts* 
and vonditions must be kept in mind: 

1. The vapor of kerosene by itself is not explosive, any more than is 
air; but the mixture of a combustible vapor with enough air to sustain 
complete and instantaneous combustion in the presence of flame will 
cause an explosion in consequence of the sudden expansion of the gases 
produced by the heat generated by the combustion. 

2. The vapor of naphtha is nearly three times as heavy as air, and 
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will tend to flow to a lower level; it can also be easily swept away bj 
any current of air. 

3. If vapor is given off in a closed space, like that within the lamp 
and above the oil, an explosive mixture of vapor and air in such enclosed 
apace is more readily detected than in open air. 

4. The line 'of danger in kerosene is the lowest temperature at which 
it will give off in quantity these combustible vapors; the lower the 
vaporizing temperature, the greater the danger. 

Keeping these general principles in mind, I examined the open-cap 
oil tester in common use in Cleveland to see whether it would give 
uniform and trustworthy results, not controlled by the will of the 
operator. This open-eup or commercial tester consists essentially of an 
open cup to contain the oil to be tested, the oil filling the cup to the 
brim, a thermometer suspended in the oil to show the progressive 
changes of temperature, and a water bath to slowly heat the cup' of oiL 
There is nothing to confine any vapor that may form, which may be 
swept away by any passing current of air, or even the skillfully directed 
breath of a trained operator; it will flow down the sides of the cup, being 
heavier than air, and will not pile up on top of the oil unless forming 
rapidly. To quickly dash a lighted splinter above the surface of the 
heated oil at a height of one to three inches, at the will of the operator, 
left oil inspection too much at the will of the inspector. By skillful 
manipulation he could raise the temperature of the oil many degrees 
before the mixed vapor and air would burn with a flash, giving 'Hhe 
flash test," or if a large amount of the vapor in burning would set 
Are to the body of the oil, it would give "the fire test." For these 
reasons I discarded the open-cup tester and devised the closed-cup 
tester, which was adopted by the state board of health, and named in 
honor of the board. The essential difference between the board of health 
oil tester and the open-cup tester is that there is a vapor chamber above 
the oil in the cup, and any vapor that forms in testing will be retained 
in this vapor chamber. When enough vapor gathers in it to form an 
explosive mixture with the air present in the chamber, a small flame 
introduced into this space will cause a slight explosion or flash, and the 
temperature of the oil which will give these conditions for the flash is 
called "the flash test." The instrument was very easily managed and 
gave very uniform results. A Cleveland oil in8i)ector said to me: "The 
Michigan tester is very accurate; you cannot make it vary more than 
a degree or two." This Michigan tester was adopted by our legislature 
as the official oil tester, and has been adopted in many states. 
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TESTING KEROSRNeI 

In August, 1873, I bought specimens of kerosene on sale in Detroit, 
Kalnmazoo, Jacksou, Muskegon, Grand Rapids, Dowagiac and Lansing, 
in all sixty-four samples, from barrels with the 150® fire test warranty. 
These were tried with the Michigan tester, and out of sixty-four samples 
only three came up to the warranted standard, seventeen more had a 
flash test of 120® or more, and forty-four had a flash test below 120®; 
many fell below 100®, and one as low as 90®. Here was adequate ex- 
planation of the kerosene accidents in our state, only one in twenty-one 
coming up to the standard required by law. These results were pub- 
lished, and the public press took up the subject in e«arnest and made it 
so hot for the oil refiners that the Standard Oil company sent their in- 
spector to Detroit to explain and vindicate their method of inspection, 
and to show that kerosene then sold in the state was fully up to the 150® 
fire test. He was granted a hearing by the Detroit board of trade. By 
using the open-cup tester, fixing their attention upon the thermometer 
and diverting notice of the manner of handling the small ignited splinter 
as he dashed it at some distance above the vai)ors there forming, he 
showed a temperature of 150® in the oil before it took fire. The board 
of trade were satisfied and passed a resolution that Mr. Fowler, in- 
spector of the Standard Oil company, had explained the process of in- 
specting illuminating oils, and had demonstrated in their presence that 
the kerosene now on the market would stand the test of 150®, as claimed 
by the company. Armed with such endorsement from so eminent a body, 
Mr. Fowler announced to the newspapers in Detroit that he would pro- 
ceed to Lansing to commence suit against Dr. Kedzie in the United 
States court in the penal sum of ?50,000 for defamation of character. 

When he came to Lansing a few ])hysiciaus who were interested in 
this subject — Di*s. H. B. Baker, 1. H. Bartholomew, Geo. E. Ranney and 
myself — invited Mr. Fowler to repeat the demonstration he had made 
before the board of trade in Detroit. Going into Dr. Ranney's office, we 
produced a specimen of kerosene just purchased from a grocery and 
asked him to verify the correctness of the brand, '^warranted 150® fli'e 
test,*' that he had affixed to the barrel. He began the trial, but passed 
his burning splinter at some distance above the oil cup,, until Dr. 
Bartholomew strongly objected : **Bring the flame down near the surface 
of the oil where the vapors are forming, not some inches above them; 
bring it down — down — down!" When the flame was lowered until it 
was a half inch from the surface of the oil, the vapors ignited and the 
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oil took fire long before the thermometer marked 150^. The demonstra- 
tion was a failure. 

I then tested the same kei^osene by the Michigan tester, and showed 
that the flashing point was 110°. Mr. Fowler then took me aside and 
said: ''Doctor, yon have been pretty rough on me in your criticism of 
our method ot inspection. Do you know that my means of living de- 
pends upon this insi>ection, and that you are taking the bread out of the 
mouths of my wife and children?*' 1 replied: "You have been rough 
upon our people by this sham inspection, as shown by the burnings and 
deaths of our people by the use of these low-grade and falsely branded 
oils. I cannot pit the safety and lives of our people against the bread 
of your family!'' This ended our interview and the suit for |50,000 in 
the United States court. 

STATE OIL INSPECTOR. 

Prior to 1873 no adequate law for the inspection of illuminating oils 
had been enforced in this state. Under the law of 1873 "the governor, 
upon the application of five or more residents of any county, shall ap- 
point a suitable person" to inspect oils in such county; such county in- 
spector must provide at his own expense the necessary apparatus, when 
requested shall inspect the oil. must take the constitutional oath of office, 
shall execute a bond with surety "for the use of all persons aggrieved 
by the acts or neglect of said inspector,'^ and for such inspection and 
marking he was entitled to a fee of ten cents for each barrel inspected 
"upon the requisition of any manufacturer or dealer." I have never 
heard of any person appointed a county inspector of oils that accepted 
service when appointed, especially as he was liable to "a fine not ex- 
ceeding ten hundred dollars'' under certain conditions. 

To cap the climax of absurdity, while one section of this law required 
a test of 150*^ under Michigan inspectors, another section permitted their 
introduction and sale from other states if "the oils had been inspected in 
another state and bore the brand of the state inspector showing that 
they had been insj>ected and stand a fire test of 110® P." 

Xaturally we felt a curiosity to know more about the state oil in- 
sjiector whose work seemed to be so highly prized by our legislators 
above that of Michigan inspectors. 

"I'poD wbat meat doth tbli oar C»sar feed 
That be It srowa to great ?** 

Dr. Baker wrote to the secretary of state of Ohio on this subject, and 
received the following reply: 

68 
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STATE OP OHIO, 
Department of State, 

Columbus, Dec. 10, 1873. 
Sir — In reply to your letter of 8th instant, I beg to say that the law 
regulating the sale of illuminating oils in this state does not provide 
for a state inspector of oils, nor has this department any knowledge of 
the existence of such an officer, nor does it appear from the executive 
records that the state has any authorized inspector. 

Very respectfully, 

A. T. WIKOPP, 
Secretary of State. 

No state inspector in Ohio! Inspection a sham! Yet we had leaned on 
this broken reed for legal protection against burning and death! 

This so called insi)octor was mei-ely the hireling of the Standard Oil 
company; had taken no oath of office, was under no bonds, and the worst 
that eould hapi>en to him was the loss of the favor of his employers, and 
their profit would naturally be his first concern. In case of doubtin in- 
spection as between the safety of the kerosene user and the profit of the 
oil refiner, the benefit of the doubt would naturally be given to the oil 
refiner. And the legislature of a great state was willing to set aside 
our laws in deference to the superior safety of such inspection. There 
is no faith equal to the trusting confidence of guileless ignorance! 

STATE INSPECTION. 

In our efforts to protect the people from accidents and danger in the 
nse of illuminating oils, it soon became evident that two things were 
essential to that end: 

1. Inspection must embrace the whole state; no county system of 
inspection could do the work effectually. 

2. However good the law, it would not enforce itself. Some person 
must have this power, and it must be his duty to enforce the law and to 
prevent the sale of all kerosene below the leijal standard. By prevent- 
ing their sale such unsafe oils would be driven out of the state, and the 
refiners of kerosene would soon learn that it was for their interest to send 
high-grade oils into our state. 

To secui-e these objects, Mr. Bates of Flint and Jlr. Greenfield of De- 
troit came to my labonitory by appointment, where a bill was drawn 
np to be presented to the legislature, then in session, providing for a 
state oil inspector, defining his duties and giving him power to carry 
out state inspection. The bill was introduced and promptly enacted. 
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It is substantially the law now in force in this state. Mr. Day waa 
appointed state inspector and entered with energy upon the discbarge 
of his duties, a refluent ware of unsafe kerosene set back to Ohio, and 
notices of ''kerosene horrors** rapidly disappeared from the newspapers. 
To keep up the high test I'equired by our law the refiners soon found 
that they could raise the test of low-gi-ade oils by running in a quantity 
i<«\ 4 ils ]»rodnci*d in refining, containing paraffine. TMiile a 
high-test oil could thus be made out of cheap material, the burning 
quality of the oil was greatly impaired. I suspected that the oil com- 
plan, they succeeded, for they ran in so much paraffine oil that in cold 
of making high-test oils unpopular with our people. If such was their 
]»!an, they succeeded, for they ran in so much paraffine oil that in cold 
weather the kerosene became solid, like lard, and could not be drawn 
from the barrel unless warmed by the store in the store. Of course such 
oil would not give a good light, and the agents of the oil company per- 
suaded the people that this trouble came from our high test and the 
remedy was to lower the test to 110°, and a very general demand was 
made for this change in the test. 

THE CHILL TEST. 

Finding that the quality of the oil was impaired by the presence of this 
paraffine oil, the law was amended by introducing "the chill test,** viz.: 
that when the oil is cooled to 20^ F. for ten minutes it must remain 
clear and transparent to pass inspection. If a sensible quantity of 
paraffine was present in the oil it would separate when thus cooled and 
form a cloud of pi*ecipitated paraffine. Oil that would stand the chill test 
had a burning quality of the very best. 

But the chill test was a stunner for the oil refiners. A high official in 
the Standard Oil company in Cleveland said to me: ^*We thought we 
coqld get around any law that could be passed by your legislature, but 
when we met your chill test we struck a rock; we could not get around 
it in any way. How you came to hit upon the chill test and the flash 
lioint of your law I do not know, but they give the best illuminating oil 
that ran be made from petroleum. It is the best in the world, and takes 
the very heart out of the products of our refining, and other states must 
put up with poorer stuflf, while Michigan takes the cream.'' I replied: 
*'The best is none too good for Michigan." 

Then the price of kerosene ran uj) to 28 cents a gallon. There was a 
great outcry against the exorbitant price, and I was accused of con- 
spiring with the Standard Oil company to rob the people. One news- 
paper said, '*By joining hands with the oil company in this steal, Dr. 
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Kedzie has made not less than ?300,000/' Another paper called me **the 
prince of bummers and thieves." For a time I was the best-abnsed man 
in the state. 

At the next meeting: of the legislature the high test and the chill test 
were knocked out. One representative from Sanilac county said to me: 
"We are going to have cheap kerosene, even if we have to abolish the 
state board of health.'^ But with the low -test oil came back the old con- 
ditions of insecurity and danger, and the people again called for pro- 
tection. The flash test was placed at 120^, but the chill test has neyer 
been restored. Tlie people have received some of its incidental benefits, 
for the ''water white'' kerosene will, to a certain degree, stand the chill 
testy but the yellowish kerosene retains some of the paraffine oil. 

Questions of oil inspection were not agitated for a time, until the 
•meeting of the legislature of 1891, when a member of the house of rep- 
resentatives conceived the happy thought of "lowering the test of kero- 
sene to 110°, thus reducing the retail price of the oil one cent a gallon, 
and thus saving to the people of our state ?300,000 a year.'* Legislation 
for this purpose was secured, the test was reduced, but the quality of the 
oil was poor,' and fires from lamp and lantern explosions became so fre- 
quent that the fire insurance agents in Michigan invited me to give an 
address on the relation of the flaslj test of illuminating oils to safety 
of houses and buildings. I gave such an address, wilh illustrations and 
demonstrations, at the chemical laboratory in January, 1892. This 
address was printed and widely scattered throughout the state. At the 
next meeting of the legislature the Ferguson law was repealed and the 
old law with the flash test of 120° was restored. 

The promised reduction of cost of kerosene of one cent a gallon did 
not materialize, for the price after the law was passed was the same as 
before. Having a curiosity to know whether "the doctor would take 
his own medicine," I s<*nt a young man to Ferguson's store in Okemos, 
after his law was in force, to buy a gallon of k<*rosene, but the price 
was the same as before the test reduction. I was curious to know who 
got that promised saving of ^*»00,000 a year, because the saving to the 
people "wasn't worth a cent.'* -^ 

II.— SANITARY C0XVEXT10N8. 

The work of the state board of health was inspiring; discovery of the 
causes of sickness, the prevention of the spread of communicable disease 
and control of epidemics; pure water and pure air; warming our persons 
and dwellings; sewers and disposal of sewage, etc. — all these and others 
of like class were full of interest. But the thought continually I'ecurred, 
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**we are not reaching the masses; we shoot over their heads, and if any- 
body is liit, it is only by a stray shot/- This is the fault of all new re- 
cruits, while the wise general says '•shoot low." To do our best work we 
must come in touch with the masses. There is a saving jwwer in these 
words. The blessed Ravior before the loathsome lei)er laid his hand 
upon him before pronouncing the words *'be thou clean." We help and 
bless no one short of coming in touch with them. We had been at work 
at the special subjects that came befoi*e us, earnestly but quietly, and cer- 
tainly without "blowing a trumpet before us," but at the same time 
neglectful of the injunction, *'Let your light shine before men." 

In my first address as pi-esident of the board of health in 1878, among 
other matters, I placed before that body the project of inaugurating a 
system of sanitary conventions to be held by the board in various parts 
of the state for discussing sainitary subjects and bringing to the people 
the matters we had bet*n studying in connection with our work in the 
board. The value and the need of fuller and more widespread informa- 
tion on these subjects had become manifest Not only sanitarians, bat 
the people at large, are grasping that important and revolutionary idea, 
the possibility of the prevention of sickness and death; that many 
diseases may be prevented altogether, or that when they do appear 
they may as certainly be stamped out as a forest fire may be extinguished, 
or they may be walled in like an inundation. A people that fully grasps 
the idea that half of the sickness and death may as truly be obviated 
as they may prevent the destruction of their crops from cattle by proper 
fencing, has taken a long stride in state medicine. The idea is germinal 
and will spring up in ''trees of life whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations." When men clearly see that they may honestly repudiate half 
the claims of sickness and death, they will soon learn to use the means 
for their own protection. That old cynic understood human nature when 
he exclaimed, "Skin for skin; Yea, all that a man hath will he gi^-e for 
his life." But the i)eople need to clearly apprehend and to fullj- com- 
prehend one additional fact, that each person is in the broadest and full- 
est sense healthy and safe only as CA'cry person about him is also healthy 
and safe. The starved and neglected prisoner in jail or in workhouse, the 
despised or forgotten pauper in filthy hovel or wayside ditch, may vindi- 
cate their claim to our common humanity by making us heirs of all they 
possess — bequeathing to us the very diseases which destroyed them. 
Bowlaud Jenks, in the ill-kept and overcrowded Oxford jail, reeking with 
malignant typhus, when arraigned at the Oxford assize vindicated before 
that haughty court his claim to a common humanity by infecting judge. 
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jury, lawyers, witnesses and spectators with the dreadful fever con- 
tracted in their neglected and sulTocating jail, for the whole court 
speedily died by this same fever, which spread thi*ough that city and the 
surrounding country until five hundred persons perished within six 
weeks with the fever imparted by this single prisoner. 

The lesson that society is an organii* whole, and that ^4f one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it." the people are slow to learn. It 
was a murderer (and to conceal his murder) that first asked, ^'Am I my 
brother's keeper?'* The spirit of that question is in direct opposition 
to the cardinal principle of state medicine, that "each man is safely 
kept only as he safely keeps his brother.'' 

It was to enforce and carry out this principle of the reciprocity and 
interdependence of human welfare that I urged the sanitary conventions. 
In these sanitary conventions it was proposed that papers should be 
read by members of the board and others who desired to promote the 
public health, setting forth in popular form the more salient features of 
sanitaiy science, the discussions following each paper to be open to every 
person who either has information to impart on the subject under dis- 
cussion, or who desires to gain further information on the same. 

The objections to the proposed conventions were frankly stated: 

1. They are an untried experiment. We have, indeed, learned so- 
cieties that meet for the consideration of such subjects, such as the 
American public health association, but there is not in our land a 
state association where the experts'in science, sanitarians, doctors, law- 
yers« ministers and scholars meet the common people on a common level 
to discuss questions and compare views on matters of common interest 
to eveiy human being. 

2. They throw a large amount of work upon the members of this 
board; but unless the members are i^eady to contribute toil and time 
to this work, it should not be undertaken. 

3. These meetings may prove a failure from want of public interest 
in these subjects, or because we fail to properly present the facts and 
principles of sanitary science. 

These are some of the considerations which would lead us to hesitate 
about attempting the untried experiment. 

On the other hand there are certain possible, if not probable, ad- 
vantages to be secured by such means. 

1. We may in this way interest the people in sanitary work. Our 
rei>orts reai-h only a small fraction of our population, and of those who 
receive the volume I fear that many, without reading or examination, 
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merely place it upon the library shelf with other "public documents,'' 
where it remains in undisturbed safety. But the state board of health, 
that only reaches and influences a few, fails of its duty, for it is "the-*^ 
interests of the health and life" of the people that we are set to guard. 
By popularizing sanitary science we not only interest the community, 
but we bring sanitary matters into popular form suited for the ubiquitous 
secular press. 

2. We may in this way not only interest the people in our work, bat 
induce them to practically apply the principles in practical life. There 
is in every people a social inertia, a disposition to let things al6ne, a 
conservatism which regards everything as "good enough, well enough, 
time enough," which is the enemj' of all progress. But if we can Bhow 
the people that the dangers from neglect of sanitary precautions, from 
the use of low-grade kerosene, of unventilated rooms, foul cellars, con-^ 
taminated wells and foul privies, are not distant and fanciful dangers, 
but that they may threaten them now and in their very homes, walk by 
their side or dog their footsteps wherever they go, we shall break up ' 
this apathy and cause them to act. 

3. We may enlist the active co-operation of physicians, especially of 
the more intelligent class. 

4. To exhibit and illustrate sanitary appliances and to make people 
practically acquainted with the best now in use. At agricultural fairs, 
the inventor and the manufacturer of labor-saving machinery find a 
ready way to bring their implements to the notice of the public The- 
farmers also find there an opportunity to see the machinery, see it work 
and see how it works, compare one machine with a competing machine, 
learn the price, where it can be bought, etc. In the same manner let us . 
bring the manufacturer of sanitary apparatus and the health-lover and 
health-preserver together to _the mutual benefit and enlightenment of ' 
both. Let us make the sanitary convention a sanitary fair, where may 
be exhibited every kind of appliance which directly or indirectly pro- 
motes the health and well-being of the people. I would not restrict the 
exhibits to sewer pipes, ventilating cowls and nose-skinning disinfectants. 
A good cook stove is eminently a sanitary instrument; an improved 
saucepan or soup-kettle, a better can for preserving fresh fruits, a better 
lamp for saving our eyesight, are each and all sanitary instruments. In 
short, anything which will give us better food, purer air and water, 
cleaner clothes, sweeter and more restful sleep, is a sanitary appliance. 

5. Finally, in carrying out any sanitary reform we must have the aid 
of the women of our state. There are many fields where not one or two,. 
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but all the women of our state may aid this work. Whether we i*egard 
the objects of sanitary science as the removal of the cause and limiting 
the spread of disease, or as the improvement of the physical condition of 
the people, in either work we need woman's helping hand. Woman 
makes the home, for her life is there: and the ax)pliances and conditions 
of comfortable living come from her plastic hand. Except in his sleeping 
hours, man spends but a small fraction of his time in the house; he 
merely contributes, in their crude form, the materials for the family 
support, while it is the deft hand of woman that transmutes these dead 
materials into the family living. 

In the introduction of most sanitary reforms among the people, we 
must rely upon the active, hearty and intelligent co-operation of woman. 
To secure this, we need to awaken her interest in such reforms and cause 
her to comprehend the nature, scope and needs of such reform. All 
these can best be accomplished by the presentation of sanitary principles 
in popular form, which can be effectually accomplished in these sanitary 
conventions. Whatever women may have to contribute to the stock of 
sanitary* science can be appropriately- brought forward in these meetings, 
in which I should hope that women as well as men would be encouraged 
to take an active part 

Such are some of the features of a sanitary convention as the thing has 
formed itself in my mind, and such are some of the considerations for 
and against your undertaking such a work. Perhaps it is wild, visionary, 
and impracticable; I do not ask 3-ou to adopt it at sight; I hope you will 
not i-eject it without consideration. 

In all our plans for future effort we are not to forget that our work 
is advisory, not nmndatory. We command no one* but oui*selves. In the 
lejjishitive discussions which preceded the organization of this 
board, it was objected that the proposed board would have no power 
to enforce its precepts, and hence would be a harmless thunderbolt; but 
among a free i)eople the surest if not the quickest way to remove any 
•great evil is to clearly point out the evil itself, its extent and its effects; 
many interests, injured or at least threatened by the evil, without con- 
cert, silently place themselves in opposition; a thousand eyes at once 
are turned to the examination of this evil and its tendencies; the social 
forces and instincts rise up in serried ranks like the armed warriorjs that 
leaped forth from bush and stone at the whistle of Roderick Dhu; that 
wonderful and complex phenomenon which we name "a change in public 
opinion" ensues, and the evil finds it must take itself out of the way, for 
it has no home amid a hostile people. In this way the wrongs which 
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threaten societr right tliemselves ^vhen brought to the bar of public 
opiuion. Such rectiflcatious are the more permanent and abiding be- 
cause they take plac*e by the action of natural laws, and not by the ex- 
ercise of arbitrary authority. The silent forces are the most powerful; 
the noisy, loud-mouthed forces dissipate lialf their energy in the very 
noise itself. The boom of the cannon is brag, but the silently whirling 
cannon-shot means business. Many persons seem to feel a sort of con- 
tempt for the suusliine — "good and useful, but so weak and powerless" — 
tlie strongest name by which they call it is ••the gentle sunshine.^ Yet 
before the flashing lightning the same persons turn pale with awe, 
^'because it is an agent of such terrible i)ower,'' whereas the sunlight 
exceeds in energy a thousand fold the lightning, and but for the hiding 
of the power of the sunlight, the lightning itself would die still-bom. 

The office of this board is not to convulse the community with lightning 
shock, but to let in the sunlight, which, "silent as the footfalls of time, 
but resistless as destiny,-' shall mould and fashion the very conditions 
of life in our state. 

The sanitary conventions were organized and have continued their 
work (under a changed name) to the present time. That they have a use 
is attested by the fact that they live; that the^' have been useful is pi-oved 
by the results. Compare what we may call the sanitary atmosphere in 
our state as we find it today with that of thirteen years ago, and yon 
will get some measure of the influence of the sanitary conventions. 

LIFE AND WORK AT THE AGRiri'LTrRAL COLLEGE. 

In January, lSG:i, I was elected professor of chemistry, succeeding Dr. 
L. K. Fisk, and have been in continuous service in that office up to this 
date, and have lived at the college in the same house for 38 years. Look- 
inc: back over that interval of time, and comparing the agricultural col- 
lege of 1SC3 with that of 1901, I set^ wonderful changes. It has ex- 
panded from a faculty of six professoi's and instructors to one of nearly 
fifty, an enrollment of forty students to 627, a country hamlet of four 
cottages and two halls to a lively village with electric cars and lights 
and stone walks, ten laboi*atories, six public halls, and expanding hopes 
for the future. These are only the mile-posts of our progress. 

In connection with my work at the college, outside of the class room, 
there are three lines of endeavor to which I look back with satisfaction: 

1. Farmers' institutes. 

2. Fertilizer inspection. 

3. Beet sugar. 

60 
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I.— TUE FARMERS* INBTJ^TUTBS. 

For a long time in its early historj' the college did not succeed in its 
efforts to secure the friendship of the public, for a variety of reasons, 
We had a few warm friends, but the great mass gave us the cold shoulder, 
The college was established, in accordance with the requirements of the 
state constitution, by the legislature when the republican party first 
came into power in this state, and the democrats regarded it as ''a re« 
publican pet,*' and treated it accordingly. The college was located near 
Lansing as a compromise, because the friends of the college could not 
unite on any other place. The location of the state capital '4n the 
woods of Ingham county"- was regarded with disfavor by the many 
flourishing cities that hoped to secure this prize and regarded the loca< 
tion at Lansing as only temi)orary, and the aversion to Lansing, the 
capital, was easily extended. to the college planted by its side, and they 
spoke of it as ''the Lansing bantling." A land syndicate wanted to 
furnish the site of the college on a tract of land where the school for the- 
blind now stands, and when their offers were rejected and the college 
planted three miles from the city, Lansing did not take a lively .interest 
in the welfare of her distant neighbor; outside the city limits, the col- 
lege was also outside of her active support. The southern counties of 
the state, proud of their successful farming, resented the plan of taking 
the agricultural college from the counties where the most successful 
fanning was carried on to plant it in forest wilds in the center of the 
state, and spoke of it as *'that college in the woods." With such dry 
nurses and guardians, it is a wonder that the infant agricultural' college 
survived the period of its teething. 

A further complication arose from the fact that the land grant 
(Morrill) fund of 240,000 acres was much desired by the friends of the 
university for its endowment. At the same pcfi'iod the eloquent President 
Tappan was urging the plan of having all departments of higher educa- 
tion located in one place, and Ann Arbor was to become the university, 
the center of our educational system. Such considerations tended to 
turn the agricultural college with its endowment over to the university. 
Tetitions and bills'for this purpose were presented to the legislature for 
these changes. The pressure in this direction was possibly strengthened 
in some localities by the secret hope that the removal of the college 
would be an entering wedge for the removal of the state capital to a 
more eligible position. It was only on the permanent location of the 
capital by an appropriation to build the state house in 1871 that thesQ. 
efforts at the removal of capital and college finally ceased.. 
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Most of the newspapers heartily STinpathized with both these eflfortB- 
at removal; our efforts to build up the college received little encourage- 
ment at their hands. A cold north wind seemed to blow upon all oar 
efforts to secure students and friends that chilled us to the bone. During 
this time of depression it seemed to a few of us it was not wise to sit 
still and complain of the indifference and suspicion with which we were 
regarded, but to place ourselves in such relation to the public as would 
compel their confidence and co-operation. On invitation, some of us went 
out to give lectures on points connected with our work, but we were 
counted as outsiders — it was *'your meeting." We longed for the hour 
when they would say ''our meeting.*' 

The scheme of going among the people by appointment to hold meet* 
ings in which the farmers would take an active part in discussion of farm 
matters of immediate interest in their locality, while the professors would 
present the scientific side of the subject, and thus make friends by 
awakening a community of intei-est, was urged upon the faculty time 
after time without results. In answer to the argument that this was the 
best way to make friends for the college, a leading member of the faculty 
replied, '^'e don't need to; we have now all the friends we can use.** 
Perhaps we have all we can use, but when a large proportion of the farm* 
ers in our best agricultural counties are unfriendly, and many of the mem- 
bers of the legislature from such districts vote against the college, I 
think we do not have all the friends we need. Between the active op- 
position of one of the faculty and the indiffei'ence of some others, the 
plan failed to materialize. 

The legislature of 1875 seemed to be unusually indifferent to the col- 
lege, and even the standing committee of the house on the agricultural 
college seemed little inclined to discuss the wants and needs of the 
institution. President Abbot returned from a meeting with the committee 
completely discouraged. He called a meeting of the faculty and frankly 
stated the conditions and prospects for the college appropriation for the 
next two years. '*It has been urged by some of you that we go oat 
among the farmers to discuss matters related to our work here and thus 
interest thorn in the college." **Too late! There is no use of holdinp 
such meetings with the farmers while we are under fire before the legis- 
lature. We must weather this storm as best we can, and when 'the 
clouds roll by' it will be time to take up the plan for farmers' insti- 
tutes." The storm passed away, but no mention was made of holding^ 
meetings with the farmers. I then interviewed several membei-s of the 
faculty, told them that the subject of farmers' institutes would be 
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brought up in the next meeting of the faculty, and thev must vote for 
the movement. 

^lay 7, 1875, at the regular mei»ting of the faculty, I offered the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

"Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the president 
to draw up a scheme for a series of farmers' institutes tq be held in dif- 
fei-ent parts of the state during the next winter, including in the exer- 
cises of such institutes lectures and essays by members of the faculty; 
that the sevei*al members of the state board of agriculture and leading 
farmers residing in the vicinity of the place of holding such institutes 
be respectfully and earnestly requested to participate in the exercises by 
lectures, essays and discussions. 

"Resolved, That said committee be instructed to confer with the state 
board of agriculture at its next meeting to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for inaugurating and carrying out such series of fanners' in- 
stitutes." 

After thorough discussion the resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and President Abbot appointed as such committee R. C. Kedzie, W. J. 
Beal and R. C. Carpenter. On June 1, 1875, this committee laid before 
the state boai*d a memorial urging the adoption of the scheme for farmers' 
institutes and outlining somewhat fully the nature and scope of the 
proposed work, and giving reasons for establishing this new departure in 
the work of the college. 

This memorial was printed in full in the report of the board for 1875, 
and need not be quoted at length in this article. 

The boai*d took a lively interest in the scheme and discussed it with 
care. "It will be a great success if it succeeds," said Mr. Childs, "and 
a flat failui-e if it fails," added another. "Doctor, tell us what you would 
consider a success in an institute," said Mr. Phillips. "If fifty good farm- 
ers will attend an institute, take part in its exercises, identify them- 
selves with it so fully that they will say *We have had a good meeting 
and we hope to have another,' I would call it a success." "We can do 
that right in my town, and I want the first farmers' institute to be held 
in Armada, and I'll see that it is a success," exclaimed George W. 
Phillips. 

The state board of agriculture then and there adopted the Michigan 
system of farmers' institutes, namely, the holding in various sections 
of the state joint meetings of the representatives of the board and faculty 
of the agricultural college, with leading farmers and all pci*sons in any 
community who are interested in agricultui'e in its broadest sense, to dis* 
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CU88 questions of general interest in farming, and in particnlar, subjectB 
of 8i>ecial intei'est in tbe locality, and relating to any part of this great 
industry. 

A plan had been tried in Sweden and in a few states of haying the agri- 
cultural college invite the farmers to come to the college for a few 
meetings to listen to papers and lectures on agricultural subjects by the 
professors, but tbe farmer took no part in the meetings except to listen^ 
contributing nothing from his abundant stores of knowledge of rural 
affairs; but farmers^ institutes in which the farmer is side-tracked did 
not prove successful. The old question whether the mountain should 
come to 3ilahomot or Mahomet should go to the mountain received the 
usual answer in this case. In forming the plan for the Michigan farmers' 
institutes it was coni-lnded that it would be better for Mahomet to pack 
his grip and go to the mountain, considering that it was necessary for 
the college to rorne in touch with the farmers if it would benefit them or 
receive good from them in return. 

The success of these farmei's' institutes, by co-operation of the agri- 
cultural college with the farmers through the gi'ange, the farmers* dubs 
and cither organizations, is evidence of the vitality of the plan. It took 
root and grew with increasing vigor from year to year, and has spread 
to other states and even to foreign lands. 

In the beginning the friends of the farmers' institutes were hopeful, yet 
anxious. It was thought that perhaps six places could be found in the 
state which would take an interest in the meetings and aid in their 
success, and a committee of the board (Messrs. Childs, Dyckman and 
Gard) was appointed to find places and receive invitations from places 
desiring the institutes. Instead of six invitations, they received more 
than thirty, and the embarrassing thing was to decide which to refuse. 

As preparing the way for this new departure in farmers' meetings and 
to give information to the public on the subject, the board **reqoested 
Prof. Kedzie to write an article sotting forth a general plan for the in- 
stitutes and objects sought to be secured by them, and to have the 
artirle publisluMl in several of the loading papers of the state.** 
' The article was prepared and published in the Lansing Republican 
and Mii'higain Farmer in Si'pteniber, 1875, and copied in a large number 
of the papers of the state. Extracts from this article are given as 
follows: 

'•Who will take part in the meetings? — It is exj^ected and earnestly 
desinnl that leading farmers in the vicinity of the institute will give 
lectures, read essays and take part in the discussions. It is expected 
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{ that the discussions will be of especial interest, in which farmers will 

j ^ve their views and relate their experience upon the topics proposed 

for discussion. As the topics for discussion will be selected by the 
local committee where the institute is to be held, the public will thereby 
lye assured that such topics for discussion will be presented as will be 
of especial interest to that community. The members of the board will 
also take part in the proceedings, and members of the college faculty,'^ 

"Who are invited? — Everyone who tills the soil or is interested in 
agriculture. Farmers and their wives and families are specially in- 
Tited; also all those who honor or would benefit the noblest of all 
industries.'' 

OBJECTS. 

"1. It is not the design to secure mere rhetorical efforts, but to 
meet and talk over, in a common sense way, matters of vital interest 
to the farmer. 

"2. One object to be secured is to bring the farmers, the board and 
the faculty of the agricultural college into closer relations to each other 
in hopes of mutual benefit; that the teacher may have the benefit of the 
bro^id and e^ttensive experience of the farmer, and that the farmer may 
perhaps derive hints from the teacher to be put in practice on the fai*m. 

"3. One very important object to be secured is to gather up and 
preserve in permanent form the results of agricultural experience and 
the views of leading farmers in different parts of the state. 

"4. Finally to give a broader scope to the instruction at the agricul- 
tural college and to make it more fully than ever before the exponent 
of the most progressive and advanced agriculture of our state." 

The first farmers' institutes were held in January, 1S76. The first 
of the set were held in Allegan and in Armada, January 11, 1876. 

The institutes from start to finish were well attended, the halls 
crowded, the interest maintained with enthusiasm and papers and dis- 
cussions of great value were forthcoming. 

The Allegan institute celebrated its 2l8t anniversary January 11, 
1897, when Gen. B. D. Pritchard again presided with grace and dignity, 
and many others were there who spoke with feeling of their attendance' 
twenty-one years befoi-e and recalled incidents of the good time had in 
the fii*st farmers' institute. I had the great satisfaction of assisting at 
this anniversary of the fii*st farmers' institute, and of shaking hands 
with many friends who met me there twenty-one yeare earlier. 
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II.— ANALYSIS OF COMMERCIAL FERTIUZEBS. 

Analyses of coniniercial fertilizers and license for their sale were not 
requii-ed in Michigan before the year ISSo. Free trade of the widest 
scope was the practice up to that date. Any person having any sub- 
stance supposed to have fertilizing quality could offer it for sale with- 
out hindrance in this state. Dealers in other states could send in nut- 
terial of small value, but with a catching name, and offer it for sale at 
such rates as to drive out fertilizers of real value but costing more. The 
cheats of lower cost and least value could drive out the fertilizer of 
greater cost and of real value. The average farmer could not tell with 
certainty from the physical appearance of various fertilizers which was 
the most valuable and which was not worth buying at any price. 

When bordering states required analysis of fertilizers and certificate 
of their composition before they were offered for sale within their 
borders, our farmers became suspicious that low grade goods that were 
unsalable in other states were shipped into Michigan where no inspec- 
tion was required. This suspicion was strengthened when some of these 
fertilizers with a big name and small value were brought to the college 
for analysis, and the results, showing their low value, were printed in 
the newspapers. For example, a "Buckeye Phosphate,*' selling at flO 
to $15 a ton, was shipped in from Ohio, but was only marl and of no 
more fertilizing value than the thousands of acres of marl found in 
our state and which could be had for the digging. Legitimate trade in 
fertilizers was blocked by such revelations. 

Matters drifted along in this unsatisfactory shape until a crisis de- 
veloped at the state fair in Detroit, when two manufacturers in that 
city entered their "superphosphate'' for the premium in their class. The 
committee of award had no knowledge of the composition of commer- 
cial fei*tilizers, nor any means of determining their relative value 
except by their sensible qualities. Judged by such a standard they 
found one "sni)erphosphate'' was a gray powder, without offensive 
properties, while the other was a black mass giving off an offensive 
odor. The committee therefore gave the first premium to the innocent 
gray powder and the second premium to "the stinking black stuff." But 
the manufacturer of the lalter material would not accept this verdict, 
iippealed from their decision and demanded a chemical analysis of 
both si>ecimens to determine their relative value as a fertilizer. The 
materials were sent to the college for analj^sis, which showed that the 
innocent gray powder did not contain a particle of "superphosphate,*' 
but consisted of bleached ashes and soapboilers' waste, while "the black 
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stinking stnfT' was a genuine '^8ui>erphp8phate/' containing a large 
per cent of water-soluble phosphoric acid. 

It soon became evident that official analysis of commercial fertilizers 
and state control of their sale were necessary for the protection of farm- 
ers and also of tlie manufacturers who desired to carry on an honor- 
able business in an honest way. Indeed the demand for a fertilizer law 
came largely from the manufacturers themselves. 

WHY A FERTILIZER LAW WAS PASSED. 

A few experiences of this kind, reinforced by discovering that inert 
materials were being shipped into our state and sold as fertilizers at 
prices out of all proportion to their value, and the knowledge that 
fertilizers rejected in other states because of low values could still be 
dumped upon our market, the farmers left to the mercy or avarice of 
dealers, honest or unscrupulous, as the case might be, led to a demand 
on the part of both consumers and honest manufacturers of commercial 
fertilizers for a law which would compela statement of the fertilizing 
materials contained in any commercial manure costing more than $10 a 
ton. The demand was primarily to protect the farmer and fruit-grower 
from imposition — ^to enable them to know the kind and quality of the 
materials they buy for fertilizers; in the second place the aim was to 
protect the honest manufacturer from the comi>etition of unscrupulous 
manufacturers and dealers whether in this state or in other states. 

These considerations caused the enactment in 1885 of a "law providing 
for the in8i)ection of commercial fertilizers and regulating the sale 
thereof."— Act Xo. 12G, fciiesslon Laws of 1835. 

OBJECT OF INSPECTION OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

The law does not prescribe any standard for the composition of a com- 
mercial fertilizer, the manufacturer being free to make his own stand- 
ard, the law simply requiring that the fertilizers offered for sale shall 
be up to the standard set by the manufacturer. The license to sell 
does not certify to the value of the fertilizer, but simply states that the 
manufacturer or dealer offers for sale a fertilizer for which a certain 
content of nitrogen, potash' and phosphoric acid is claimed, and that 
samples of such fertilizers have been deposited with the secretary of the 
college with affidavit regarding the composition. Analysis is then made 
of each of these fertilizers, gathered in the open market as far as possi- 
ble^ and the results of such analysis published in bulletin. The claimed 
composition and found composition are arranged in parallel lines, so that 
the real composition can be compared at a glance with the composition 
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claimed for it by the inamifactui'er. In tliis way the buyer can see at 
once by this bulletin whether the fertilizer is as (rood as it claims. 

DIFFIOVLTIES IX EXFOHCIXO THE LAW. 

The chief difficulty in enforcing the law is the fact that most of the 
factories are outside the state and beyond the i*each of our law. A. 
Michigan law has no jurisdiction in Chicago, Cleveland or Buffalo, and 
we cannot compel manufacturers in these cities to take out license for 
sale of their fertilizers. The only persons amenable to our law are the 
agents of these manufacturers in our* state, and it seems harsh to etk^ 
force a penalty of $100 on some agent who sells a few tons of fertilizers, 
simply because his factory has neglected to take out a license. There 
is a proviso in the law that if any manufacturer takes out a license 
for any fertilizer, his agents in the state are exempt from tax and penalty 
for the sale of such fertilizer. Manufacturers and their agents haye 
I'ecognized the proju'iety and the economy of this pi'oviso and availed 
themselves of the same, and one source of friction in enforcing the law 
is thus happily removed. 

This fertilizing law, judiciously enforced, has been beneficial In our 
state, placing the sale of commercial fertilizers ui>on a sound basis. 
The nmnufacturers, agents and farmers soon recognized the proprie^ 
of the law and friction between them and the college in enforcing the law 
soon ceased.- 

A THREAT AXD THE RESULTS. 

The most serious encounter I had in connection with the analysis of 
fertilizers was with a comjmny in Ohio that was putting on our market 
large quantities of their "farmers' favorite," a material for which great 
value was chiimed as a fertilizer. It was not licensed for sale in this 
dtate and no specimen for analysis had been sent to the college nor any 
application for a license. It was offered for sale at f20 a ton wholesale, 
and ?22 at retail. A specimen was obtained from a dealer in I.«ansing and 
analyzed. It contained no combined nitrogen nor potash soluble in 
water, and only a small fraction of one per cent of insoluble phosphoric 
acid. It was made of powdered furnace slag and some common salt. 
The slag was the waste material found in abundance around furnaces 
where iron ore is smelted and is given away to anyone who will draw it 
off, having no couHnercial value. Estimating tlu» value of this "farmers' 
favorite" by the three chemicals which give chief value to commercial 
fertilizers, it was worth 84 cents a ton, but was offei-ed to our farmers 
for ^22 a ton. To expose so barefa<ed a fraud I immediately wrote to 
the Detroit Prw Press, stating the facts of the case over my own name. 
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My note was printed in the Free Prese, was widely copied in other 
papers and the sale of the "farmers* favorite" suddenly* ceased. In a 
few days the agents of the company called on me in my laboratory and 
demanded an immediate interview, a retraction of my published state- 
ment, with a threat of a suit for heavy damages, etc. I replied that I 
could not stop to talk with them at that hour, as my class in chemistry 
was just gathering to hear my lecture, but I would meet them in Lan- 
sing in the afternoon. On my way to this meeting I secured Richard 
'Montgomery, Esq., as my counsel, and we met two gentlemen represent- 
ing the company, two attorneys' from Cleveland and S. L. Kilboume, 
Esq., of Lansing. 

A spicy conversation took place between us, which I need not re- 
produce in full, but the following statements of facts were brought out 
by the parties at issue: 

"1. I stated that I had written the article printed in the Free Press 
^ond held myself responsible for the same; that believing the statements 
in that article are true, I had no retractions to make or apologies to 
offer. 

**2. The other party claimed that I had by such publication inflicted 
great damage upon the company and heavy pecuniary loss; that np to 
the time of the publishing of that note they were selling large quantities 
of this fertilizer, but when that note appeared in the papers the sales 
stopped at once, and they have not been able to sell a pound since that 
time, demanding that I repudiate that note at once and give them a 
written statement that would set the 'farmers' favorite' right before 
the public and enable then to sell this fertilizer as before; that in case 
I refused they would begin a suit against me in the U. S. court for 
150,000 damages." 

On my pointedly refusing to make such retraction or give a written 
statement such as they demanded, the other party with some heat 
replied, "Do you realize that before you published your statement about 
this fertilizer we were selling it rapidly in this state for ?20 a ton at 
wholesale; that after your statement ai)peared in the pai>ers the sales 
fell flat; that we now have in this state 1,800 tons of this fertilizer 
which we cannot sell, inflicting on us a pecuniary loss of ?36,000?" 
^*If I have saved the fanners of Michigan ?.36,000 in cool cash I am glad 
of it," I said. lawyer Kilbourne interposed, "Doctor, you have made 
your statements very strong and emphatic, couldn't you modify or 
change them in some respect so that my clients can dispose of the 
stock they now have in the state, saving them from heavy loss and 
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joanelf from all trouble and litigationr '"No, sir/' I said; ''I haye 
simply stated the facts as I find them. If the company can show me 
that the analysis is wrong or I have misstated anything in connection 
with this feHilizer I am willing to undo a wrong, but till I am thus 
convinced I stand by my note/' They replied, **Then we shall at once 
return to Cleveland to make arrangements for the costs of the suit, and 
when that is done we shall return and at once begin a suit against you in 
the United States court for |50,000 damages." ''TN^ll, you will find me at 
the college/* I replied. 

And that was the end of it. 

A year after I called on Mr. Wilcox of Jackson, with whom some of 
the stuff had been left on sale, and inquired if he had sold any. ^'Xo call 
for it." A year later Mr. Wilcox told me that the company had directed 
him to empty the stuff into the street and keep the bags as pay for 
storage and trouble. 

III.— BEKT SUGAIt 

The hope of securing an abundant domestic supply of sugar for the 
people of our state has long been cherished at the agricultural college. 
Why this country should, year by year, send abroad flOO,000,000 in 
gold to pay for a crop that can be successfully raised on our own soil 
4ind manufactured by our own people has never been satisfactorily 
answered. There is no more necessity for us to import sugar than to 
send abroad for flour. The old sui)erstition that true sugar can come 
only from sugar cane is fast dying out among intelligent people, espe- 
cially when it is considered that sixty-two per cent of the world's supplyi 
of sugar is derived from sugar beets. When we remember how largely 
our table comforts circle around the sugar bowl and that on the average 
one-half of the family grocery bill is for sugar, and that the Americans 
eat more sugar than any of the tribes of men, we begin to measure the 
size of the national sugar bowl and estimate the cost of its contents. 
Tiewed from an agricultural standpoint the sugar crop is of the great- 
est importance to faruiers for several reasons: 

1. It is a cash crop and brings money directly upon the farm and is 
not controlled by stock-gambling fluctuations in Xew York and Chi- 
cago. The increase of ?10 per acre in the price of farm lands in the 
vicinity of the sugar factory is very significant 

2. It diversifies industry and prevents soil exhaustion if pit)i)erly 
managed. 

3. Sugar makes no i>ermanent withdrawal of elements of fertility 
from the soil, no potash, no phosphoric acid, nor combined nitrogen; 
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it consists solely of carbon, oxvgen and hydrogen, a pure carbohy- 
drate, simply condensed and crystallized wind, water and sunshine. The 
exhausting materials are retained in the by-products — ^the leaves, 
crown and beet pulp. If these are finally restored to the soil, the exhaus- 
tion of the soil is prevented. No amount of pure sugar gathered from 
a field can lessen its producing capacity. 

4. It promotes stock growing and gi*ain raising. The introduction of 
the beet sugar industry in France has raised the average wheat crop 
from 17 bushels to 2S bushels per acre, and increased the production of 
fat cattle fifty per cent. The best preparation for a crop of wheat in 
France and Germany is to raise a crop of sugar beets the year before, 
with its clean culture and thorough till.age. 

With such considerations bearing on the agricultural side of the sugar 
problem, it is not remarkable that the agricultural college early took 
a lively interest in the sugar question. 

SEARCH FOR SWEETNESS. 

^lore than twenty years ago the college gave attention to this subject 
by investigations and experiments upon the plant that then seemed 
to promise the best results, viz.: the variety of sorghum known as 
Amber cane. More than 400 pounds of seed were bought and distributed 
among farmers with instructions for planting and cultivating. Ex- 
periments were made on the college farm in raising sorghum an^ 
attempting the manufacture of sugar, but with poor success. In 1881 
the legislature passed '*an act to encourage the manufacture of sugar 
from sorghum,'- exempting from taxation for five years the apparatus 
used in making sugar, and offering a bounty of two dollars for every 
hundred pounds of sugar made from sorghum. Daniel Hoot of Hudson 
made more than ten tons of sorghum sugar and received f404 as 
bounty under this law, but it was found that sorghum as grown in our 
state was not profitable for nmking sugar, because the proportion of 
glucose and sucrose was too large to permit of profitable manufacture 
of crystallized sugar. 

Failing to secure the desired" results with sorghum, attention waa 
then turned to sugar beets as a more promising material. In 1890 the 
college imported more than 1,700 pounds of seeds of sugar beets from 
France by the hand of J. M. Thorburn & Co. of New York. Thia 
imiM>rtation included see<ls of the four most highly prized sugai* beets 
raised in Europe. These seeds were given out to farmers in all parts 
of the lower peninsula, with directions for planting, cultivating and 
harvesting the bet^ts, and asking samples of the beets for analysis* 
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Four hundred farmers received the beet seed and two hundred and 
twent.veijjht reported results and sent beets for analysis. These reports 
came from thirty-nine counties. 

In this investigation there were three questions to be settled pre- 
liminary to any discussion about establishing the beet sugar industry 
in Michigan. If any one of these is answered negatatively or inconclu- 
sively, the whole scheme must be abandoned. If all are answered 
affirmatively and with emphasis, then there is an open door for this 
industry in our state. 

1. Are the soil and climate of Michigan fitted for raising sugar beets? 
The analysis of thirty-eight si>ecimens of soil from all parts of the 
state, and the meteorological observations at the college for twenty- 
seven years, seemed to answer this question in advance; but the results 
brought out under the second question set this inquiry at rest 

2. Can the farmer raise sugar beets at a profit — ^a profit equal to op 
exceeding the average selling price of his other crops? The answer 
is sti*ongly affirmative. The value of a ton of sugar beets containing 
twelve per cent of sugar is f4.50, with an inci*ease of 33 cents for each per 
cent of sugar above twelve. The average yield per acre was thirteen 
tons and the average sugar in the beets was 13.50 per cent, and the 
average value of such beets etiuals fOo per acre. 

3. Are the quantity of sugar in the beets and the purity of the juice 
so high that the manufacturer would be warranted in putting up a 
costly factory and making l>eet sugar? Sugar can be made with profit 
from twelve per cent beets; with richer beets arid a purity of juice 
above eighty degrees the profit is still greater. 

The college has thus answered with aflirmative emphasis the three 
fundamental questions relating to the beet sugar industry, and by bul- 
letins 71 and 82, issued in ISOl, pointed out the open door of Michigan 
as the great beet sugar state of the north. 

Having thus planted the seed, we waited for it to germinate and spring 
up in sugar factories in our state when the necessary capital and the 
captains of industry should appear to crown it with success. 

However, matters remained quiet (germinating?) for some five years, 
but early in 1897 interest revived and was greatly promoted by the act, 
approved March 26, 1897, offering a bounty of one cent a pound on beet 
sugar. The effective cooperation of Hon. James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture, in furnishing a large amount of seed of the best varieties 
of sugar beets for experimental purposeiB, and assisting in other ways, 
greatly contributed to the success of exi)eriments in our state and in 
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awakening public interest on this snbject. A few wide awake citizens,, 
alert to secnre industries and to develop conditions which would build 
up their own cities, as well as benefit the state, entered with zeal upon the 
development of this new industry. Foremost among these were Higgins- 
& Lenders of Saginaw, who secured a larger number of experimental 
plots of sugar beets to determine the suitableness of conditions in 
Saginaw and vicinity for producing sugar beets of the right quality for 
making sugar. In the fall of IS97 they sent to the college for analysis 
specimens of sugar beets from 138 separate plots. The results of 
analysis showed the sugar beets grown in that vicinity to be so rich ia 
sugar and the juice of such purity as to demonstrate the eminent 
fitness of the soil and climate of the Saginaw valley for the beet sugar 
industry. The zeal and energy of these gentlemen created so much 
enthusiasm in Sagiuaw that it seemed to have flown down Saginaw 
river and to have fired the citizens of Bay City to such a degree that 
three beet sugar factories were erected and have been in successful 
opei-ation; the enthusiasm was contagious. 

The liberal supply of beet seed furnished by the department of 
agriculture and assistance in distributing the seed to the farmers gave 
opportunity for a large amount and widely extended experimenting in 
1897 and years following. Thus 493 specimens of beets were received 
and analyzed in 1897, coming from sixty-four counties, showing a very 
wide area of our state fitted for growing sugar beets of high quality. 

The experimental work for 1897 and later was under the supervision 
of Prof. C. D. Smith, director of the experiment station. The results- 
of the extensive experiment work of 1897 were given to the public in the 
Sugar Beet Bulletin, Xo. 150, of which a large number of copies were 
distributed to the public. This bulletin was prepared by Prof. Smith 
and Dr. Kedzie. It gave not only full reports of the results of the ex- 
periments, but a large amount of information on the subject, a map- 
showing the distribution of sugar beets by counties, and a full text of 
the sugar bounty law. It became a sort of text book on sugar beets for 
the state. 

It is not claimed that the agricultural college has created the beet 
sugar industry in Michigan, but the preliminary work which laid the 
foundation for this industry — the development of the basic facts which 
justified the erection of costly factories and the investment of a large 
amount of capital in a new enterprise — was the work of the agricultural 
college. •'We laid the foundations and others bullded thereon.'* 
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SOUVENIRS OF WILLIAM KEDZIE, 

BOIIX IN SCOTLAND 1781, I>1K1> IN MICHIGAN 1828. PRIVATELY PRINTED AND- 
liKDlCATKD TO III8 DESCENDANTS BY HIS SON, ROBERT CLARK 
KEDZIE. AGRICULTURAL C0LLE(;E. FEBRUARY, 1809. 

WESTWARD! 

When my father thought of taking his young family to the faraway 
west in search of more fertile lands and propitious climate than could 
be found among the rocky hills of Delaware county, he sought advice- 
and counsel from his old friend Dr. Robert Clark, register of the land 
office in Monroe county, territory of Michigan, making careful Inquiry 
about the soil, productions and climate, opportunities for schools,, 
church privileges, etc. Of these lettere of inquiry written to Dr. Clark 
before he moved to the new west three were preserved by Dr. Clark,, 
and brother James was so fortunate as to obtain possession of them, 
and they now lie before me, and ai*e here printed as precious souvenirs 
of one who so soon left his newly founded home for that other "house 
not made by hands.** They are given without change or comment, reveal- 
ing the man and giving many side-lights of social conditions prevailing: 
thrcH?-quarters of a century ago. 

The letters were written on foolscap paper, folded, without envelope, 
and sealed with a wafer. The postage on each was twenty-five cents». 
and not prepaid. 

FIRST LETTER. 

Delhi, 18th October, 1823. 

My Dear Friend. — Accordinc to my promise to Mrs. Clark I was to- 
write to you without waiting to I'eceive a letter from you, and as I 
feel extremely anxious to Iflpar from you, I think it will be the surest 
way to have my desire gratified thus to put you in mind of your promise. 
As you have had an ojiportunity so lately of hearing from the Delaware 
(I hope) by your own family, there is Kttle which I can now wTite that 
will be news to you. 

Your acquaintances here genei-ally, so far as I know, are in their 
ordinary health. There has been no deaths among them since Mrs, 
Clark went away except Capt. Wm. Xewland, of Meredith, who died 
of a pleurisy in two days' sickness, old Mr«. Wetmore, old Mrs. Thos. 
McLaughi-ey, and a son of John Dales. My own family are well. Mar- 
garet's health is much better now than It was during the summer^ 
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Margaret Jones' constitution a^iears to be giving way. Poor W. Gra- 
ham seems to have one trouble on th^ back of another. You have had 
a full account of his trouble about John, and I and my wife ai*e this 
night watching with his youngest son Adam who is lying very low. 
He got a small cut on the knee with an axe near two months ago. It 
produced no alarm for some weeks. Dr. ITalsey was called about a 
month ago. The joint water had nil discharged and the fungus had 
risen up nearly an inch. He ordered the poultices removed, applied 
caustic and dry lint to the wound and a Iinndnge to the thigh, and 
expi'essed feai*s that he would lose his leg. On a second visit he cut 
away the fungus and continued the same application, but without any 
good effect. The leg was taken off yestei-day about four inches fi*om 
his body. I hope I may never witness such another scene. On exami- 
nation the ligaments of the joint were completely destroyed, and the 
thigh to within half an inch of where it was cut ofF full of corruption. 
He has left his student to attend it till he returns to di*ess it on 
the fifth day. The young man says he is as well as could be expected. 
The boy is about five years old. 

Mi*s. Storie has had her trial and been acquitted. Mr. Dean was fore- 
man of the jury. Mr. John Wilson of ITavperefield and Mr. David Blakes- 
ley were also on the jury. Spencer and Decker, counsel for the people, 
and Root and Sherwood for the prisoner. The jurA- intended to serve 
had been selected by the prisoner and her counsel previous to the 
sitting of the court. Almost the whole jury belonging to the court 
were drawn before the twelve were accepted of, and generally the ablest 
jurors were ordei-ed to stand aside, \^'hen she understood that Dean 
was a juror, she sent for him and had a long interview in the prison a 
few days before court. Doctors Fitch and Steele, together with the 
other witnesses who had testified before the coroner, were called in 
behalf of the i)eople; Wadby in behalf •of the prisoner. Fitch's evi- 
dence was much the sti-ongest against the prisoner. I tliink his 
examinati<m might have lasted two hours. Koot in his cross-examina- 
tion did not attack him at all with regard to his knowledge in the 
science of surgery, but he handled poor Steele most unmercifully. He 
observed to the court that we had to submit to the doctor's killing 
people, but not with a rope. Wadby swore that every appearance of 
the child might be accounted for although it had be<.»n dead born. Fitch 
testified that he had swOrn dilTerently before the coroner's inquest 
Wadby was also very severely handled by Decker with regard to his be- 
ing a doctor at all. He a<-knowledged that he had no license to practice 
in England, nor did he know that the law required it 
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Sherwood, in summing up, admitted her to be guilty of everything 
but murder. The charge of the judge was pi-etty strong in her favor* 
She sat and heard the whole with about as little apparent emotion as 
any other spectator. The moment the vei-dict was pronounced she arose 
and left the court room without giving the judge an opportunity of 
addressing her. The trial api>ear8 to have rather strengthened the sus- 
picion of her guilt on the mind of the public. 

Our summer has been remarkably short this season; we had frost as 
late as the 10th of June hard enough to kill the corn and potatoes that 
had come up, and on the 2l8t of September the frost was so hard as 
to make ice of considerable thickness, which c^ontinued for a week, and 
on the twenty-ninth we had snow which covercnl the ground till next 
day. At that time the frost was hard enough to freeze the apples on the 
trees quite thoroughly. The weather genei'ally since that time has been 
remarkably frosty. The crops of corn have been very much injured. The 
times for farmers appi»ar to grow rather worse than better. The price 
of rye in Delhi is only Siy^ cents per bushel, paid in goods; tea is risen 
to seven shillings; good two-year old steers sell for seven dollars, other 
cattle in proportion. The prospect for butter is said to be very dis- 
couraging; cheese is selling as low as five cents in our neighborhood. 

Martin Leet has given up all his real estate in Stamford to Haight 
in Catskill to satisfy his demands against him. He and Mrs. I^eet have 
been viewing John D. Ferguson's stand with a view of purchasing it. 
Mr. Wiard went to Cincinnati to bring Mr. Ferguson to Delhi for trial, 
but he had escai>ed from prison before Wiard got there. He has written 
back several letters since that time by which it api>ears that he is now 
in Indiana territory. His wife has been working out doors for bread for 
her family this harvest. 

I saw a letter a few days ago from John Graham who continues teach- 
ing his school in the town of Romulus. He earnestly solicits permission 
from his parents to go and see the Michigan before he returns home, 
as he is only lir» miles from Buffalo, with particular directions how to 
find you out. Graham wrote to him the situation of the family and left 
him at his option. I think the probability is that he will come directly, 
home. Mr. Sandburn who was one of Mr. Ferguson's real indorsers at 
Ihe bank has taken the l>enefit of .the act. Your old neighbor A. B. 
Webb met with a considerable loss last week. He had purchased the • 
stand of Merwin some time since (they say) for $2,o00, and through the 
carelessness of his little boy the sheds and stabling together with Lewis 
71 
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Merwin's house were all burned by firej two horses were burned to- 
death and several others injured. 

Mrs. Mcl^ughry had not been dead a month when old Uncle Thomas 
was in quest of another wife. His first attempt was upon a young girl 
of 18 or 20 years of age, living with James Rich, and who had formerly 
been his servant girl. He offered to make her mistiness of his house 
during his life, and of $3,000 at his decease. They say he has offered 
|2,000 to any decent young woman that may choose to accept him. Now 
or never, Uncle Thomas! I have just heard it I'eported that James Wet- 
more has purchased Joseph Tidds' right and title to old Aunt Hannah 
and all her property tot ^GOO. ^Yomen appear to be the best article in 
market. If you're getting tired, just stop here and light your pipe. 

Dear Sir — ^^If you have not written to me before this reaches you, I 
hope you will take the first favorable opportunity, and as your acquaint* 
ance with the country must be greatly improved since I last saw you,. 
I hope you will be particular in giving me all the infoimiation that you 
think will be interesting to me. Be particular with respect to your own 
situation; how 3'ou keep your health, whether you continue to like the 
country and how the rest of the family likes it, how you like your new 
employment, and whether you practice physic, whether you have made 
a permanent settlement, where it is, and of what kind, and in short 
whether you feel yourself at home; also with resjiect to the country 
In general, particularly the climate that I may know how far your season 
has tallied with ours; with respect to the soil and its productions, with 
respect to the general health of the country, wages, prices, plentiness 
or scarcity of money, etc., also with respect to the present state of the 
settlement on River Raisin, whether the chance for settling is any better 
now that it is likely to be some years hence. But above all let me know 
what prospect there is of having the ordinances of the gospel dispensed. 
O, my friend, however far the Michigati surpasses the cold mountains 
of Delaware, yet the curse rests on both, and if they are our only 
portion 'tis but a portion of misery. How soon will the dimensions of 
our body be the bounds of our estate, and then what matters it whether 
our ashes repose in the rich and fertile mold of Michigan, or in the more 
penurious soil of Delaware I I think the world is the christian's gi'eatest 
external enemy, and to guard against its undue influence is more than 
mere man is capable of. Should we not then look to Him for direction 
who leads the blind in a way that they know not and in paths that they 
have not known. 

With respect to my ever seeing the Michigan, I can say nothing at 
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present. 1 have ever had a warm side to it, but that God who points 
out the bounds of our habitation does not seem to oiien the way for it at 
present, and we believe he is no less kind when he makes void our foolish 
purposes than when he crowns them with abundant success. May you 
and I be guarded by him in all our pilgrimage, so that if we meet no 
moi'e in this world, our meeting may be a joyful one in His glorions 
presence. Amen. 

Dear sir, give mine and Margaret*s love to all and singular your whole 
family, for there is no other inquiring friend. 

Yours affectionately, 

WILLIAM KEDZIE. 



SECOND LETTER. 

Delhi, 5th February, 1824. 

My Dear Friend. — Your letters of 2d September and 5th December 
have both been received, and with a high degree of pleasure. They 
were indeed "Good news from a far country." How thankful ought we 
to be to an indulgent Providence who has put it in our power to con- 
verse with those whom we love and esteem, though placed in far distant 
parts of the world, and were it not for that long and solemn pause that 
ensues between the address on the one part and the resi>onse on the 
other, what happiness would result from this artificial converse. 

In your first letter you gave us a very animated picture of your new'ly 
adopted territory. I think you may almost say with the Psalmist in a 
literal sense of the words that ^'the lines have fallen to you in pleasant 
places." Yet, my friend, we believe that your country, though called 
new, must have existed anterior to those transactions recoi-ded in the 
third chapter of Genesis; and, if so, that sentence, "cursed is the ground,'* 
must have reached even to Michigan. From our own observations, how- 
ever, we must allow that the marks of the curse do not appear in char- 
acters equally legible in all parts of the earth; hcTe, i>erhap8, we see 
"thistles growing instead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley,'' and 
there the corn so loaded with prosjierous fruit as to shake like the trees 
in Lebanon. 

I rejoice to hear of the safe arrival and good health of your family^ 
Good health and a th<nnkful and contented disi)ositiou of mind are the 
very cream of temporal blessings. In your last letter you answered 
my numerous questions much to my satisfaction. I was happy ta 
learn that you enjoy opportunities of social worship. I hope 3'ou will 
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continue diligently to improve what means jou enjoy. And may you 
not sootbe your present privations with the sweet anticipation of that 
time when ^^waters shall break out and streams in the desert, when the 
thirsty land shall become a pool and the parched ground springs of 
water, when the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad and 
the desei-t rejoice and blossom as the rose, yea blossom abundantly and 
rejoice even with joy and singing/' 

I attended the annual meeting of our Bible society yesterday in the 
coui-t house. Mr. Waterberry delivered an excellent sermon from these 
words in Zech. "Xot by might nor by power, but by my spirit saith the 
Lord." Mr. Munson supplied your place with great applause. On 
motion of Mr. Sherwood it was resolved that the address be published 
at full length. The meeting was very full. Mr. Maxwell is appointed 
to preach next meeting, and young Sears is substitute; Decker to deliver 
address and Hathaway his substitute. 

The winter with us has been rather of an unsocial cast. We have had 
no sleighing since about Christmas. We have had very frequent rain- 
storms during the month of January, and the frost pretty moderate, 
the ground almost bare at present, but the frost has been very severe 
lor about a week past. There is considerable apprehension about 
scarcity of fodder, although grain of every kind continues at the. low 
prices I formerly mentioned. 

I think I mentioned to you the burning of Webb^s building at the 
comers. Shortly after that the barn of Moses Lyon with all its contents 
was consumed, and shortly after the barn of Henry Lyon with its con- 
tents. Strong suspicions ai*e entertained that the fire was commenced 
by design. Peter Simmons is the person suspected; he is now in close 
^confinement in Delhi. 

We had a circuit court in December, when five convicts wei'e sent to the 

-state prison, four for theft, for a limited time, one by the name of 

Locker from Elk Creek for rape on his own daughter under ten years 

of age. His sentence was six months in solitary confinement, and hard 

labor during the remainder of his life. 

• •••••••• 

John Graham continues teaching in the same school as formerly at 
f 11 per month. Adam Graham has perfectly recovered. My own family 
ave all well, and so far as I know your acquaintances generally are 
well. 

A disorder has lately made its appearance in this part of the country. 
1 think it is technically called "migmtion mania," and vulgarly *'Mich- 
igan fever." Its contagious nature may be inferred from its having 
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been brought into the country in a letter said to have coine from that 
territory, and which was published in our Delhi papers last fall. It is 
observed that cold weather is bad for it, and upon this principle it is 
hoped that warmer weather and freer exercise will tend to remove it* 
Whether this will be the case or whether numbei-s will be carried off by 
it remains uncertain. Among the sick ai*e Thos. Shiland, R. Hume, Jr.» 
John Hume, D, Thompson, James Kedzie, W. Graham, George Eedxie^ 
your humble servant, etc. 

Dear sir, all jesting aside, I have determined (tho* in direct violation 
of the caution you gave me in your last letter) to visit Michigan next 
spring if God permit John Hume, Robert Hume, Jr., David Thomiwon. 
and James Kedzie profess the same intention. They have made me their 
medium of communication with you, and I solicit information on the fol- 
lowing points, viz.: whether they can purchase what land they please 
and have it secured to them by sending the purchase money after their 
return home, or rather not 'till next fall; what time of the season would 
you advise them to make their tour, particularly how it would affect 
their chance of advantageous settlement; what money is current in your 
office; whether you have any particular place in your eye for making 
such a settlement, and whatever other information you may deem 
proper. 

They have not made their intention public, and to prevent unnecessary 
talking wish to keep it private until they are ready to start. With 
regard to myself I cannot say much as respects the time of my coming* 
I would probably be regulated in some measure by the informatioD 
solicited above. With regard to removing my family to Michigan, it 
is a matter of great uncertainty, even if I like the country. The great 
obstacle is the difficulty of disposing of my property, of which you know 
something exjierimentally. We have sold the old homestead to Abel 
Squire for f 1,050 which places me a little more at liberty than formerly* 
I think if I had seen the country I could tell better what sacrifices 
it would he prudent to make to di8iK)se of my property. At present I 
think it would suit my arrangements best to sttirt pretty early in the 
spring. I would probably, however, forego my own convenience for 
the sake of going in company with the others, the more to insure a 
union of operation which would undoubtedly tend to the mutual com- 
fort of all of us. 

Now, my dear sir, you will perceive Yrom the nature of this scrawl the 
necessity of answering it immediately upon the receipt of it, as onr 
projected journey will be governed in a good measure by your answer. 
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Mrs. Kedzie and mrself desire to be remembered affectionately to every 
member of your family. 
Dear friend, farewell. 

Prom yours, with highest esteem, 

WILLIAM KEDZIE. 
An indorsement on the back of this letter shows that it was received 
March 5, 1824. 

THIRD LKTTER. 

Delhi, October 27, 1825. 

My Dear Friend. — I have the happiness to receive yours of the 17th 
of July on the 25th of August, aeonipanied with a Michigan Sentinel. 
It was indeed fraught with good news from a far country. I rejoiced 
to hear of the health and prosperity of yourself and family. It is pleas- 
ant to contemplate the goodness of God, whether exercised towards 
ourselves or those whom we love and esteem. Good health may be 
considered the basis of every temporal blessing; it is sweet in itself and 
sweetens every other comfort. But when it is viewed as the gift of our 
Heavenly Father it is doubly sweet. Our bodies are radically the seat 
and center of all manner of disease, and were it not for the divine 
restraint, they would rush upon us at once and tear us limb from limb. 
Our very existence is a standing monument of divine power, and our 
comfortable existence of divine goodness. 

We are all in good health at present, and have been so during the 
summer. All our friends are also in comfortable health. The season 
lias been healthy tho' remarkably warm and dry. From about the 
middle of July till the pi*esent time we have had but one soaking rain, 
which was about the beginning of September, and today it rains power- 
fully. Crops of hay are abundant and got in excellent order. Other 
crops are tolerable, but the pasture suffered very much. The price of 
^rain is low. Genesee wheat was selling at Caledonia last week at five 
shillings. Butter is doing better this fall than for some years past. 
8ome of the Kortright people have returned from New York who got 
-eighteen cents for their dairy and twenty-one cents for fresh butter, 

4juite reviving for our Delaware dairy men. 

• • ••••••• 

Rev. Wm. McAuley was throwp from his wagon six or eight weeks 
ago and dislocated his thigh. He is in a way of recovery. At the dispen- 
sation of the sacrament in Stamford he performed the service of one 
table, supported by his crutches. James Gavin was dangerously hurt 
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by the falling of a tree aboat two months ago; he has recovered in some 
degree. 

There have been some shocking instances of voluntary death in this 
place of late. Joshua Every, having admitted a poor family on his prem- 
ises who had become chargeable to the town of Kortright, was prose- 
cuted by overseers of the poor for the sum of ?30, and which he had 
sworn he never would pay. This was all the cause of discontent that was 
known. On the 0th of September he was found suspended by a rope 
and dead in an old house. On Monday the 12th Edward Flint returned 
from Delhi in a state of partial intoxication, and finding his father-in- 
law, Captain Dibble and his lady at his house, refused going in to tea. Im- 
mediately after tea he was missing; supposing he had returned to the vil- 
lage a messenger was sent in search of him. He was found next morn- 
ing by his wife in an old house ui>on the farm distant from his dwelling 
half a mile in the same situation with Every. Peter Drummond, who for 
some years has indulged a habit of intemperance, and of late in a very 
high degree, so as to threaten the lives of his family, on the morning 
of 17th of September attempted to take away his life by hanging him- 
self, but was detected. He appeared to be in a state of despair, declaring 
his situation more insupportable than the state of the damned. He 
told his wife that he was tempted to take away her life also, and advised 
her not to be alone with him. About noon he went out to the barn, was 
immediately followed by his son who found him extended on the floor 
a lifeless corpse, his throat being cut quite to the bone by a razor. The 
inquest was on Sabbath; he was then put into a coffin with all his 
clothes on, his hat under his head and the razor between his feet, and 
buried in an adjoining field. Who can but drop a tear over poor human 
nature? But let us drop the melancholy subject. 

Dear Sir — Divine Providence s(*ems now to open the door for my 
removing to Michigan. I sold my farm a few days since to Matthias 
Fisher of Delhi, (.». H. Edgerton having purchased of him, and am now 
making preparations to remove with my family to the banks of the 
Raisin. I am well aware that it is taking a very important step in life, 
but I hoi>e it has been determined on with some degree of submission 
to the will of Him who points out the bounds of our habitation. It is 
impossible to estimate the consequences which this change may produce 
in things spiritual and temporal, not only to ourselves but to those com- 
mitted to our charge. But this we know, that all our concerns are in 
the hands of Him who knows the end from the beginning and who leads 
the blind in ways that they know not, and in pfttbs that they have not 
known. 
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We intend to set out as soon as the navigation of tbe canal is open 
in the spring, and will probably not reAcb the end of our journey before 
the 15th or 20th of May. I have had thoughts of trying to hire an 
improved farm in your neighborhood for a year, but have pretty much 
given up the idea as the spring will be too far advanced. I have a 
likely span of colts which will be three years old next spring, worth 
f 120, which I would be glad to take with me, as I fancy them more than 
your breed of horses, but am afraid it would be imprudent. I am at a 
loss to know what things it would be proper to bring with me, both as it 
regards household goods and farming utensils. In your next I would 
be glad to have your opinion on these things, also with respect to the 
taxes and expense of surveys on lands, as those who purchase with me 
would wish to remit the money by me. 

Upon giving up the idea of hiring a farm I have had thoughts of 
procuring a situation for the family convenient to school, perhaps some- 
where in Stamford, and leaving them till fall, till I could prepare a 
place of accommodation, but I am far from being resolved on this pro- 
ject. Give me your opinion on this, as you know the comparative ex- 
pense of a family in both places; also whether it would not be best to 
purchase a year*s provision at Buffalo or somewhei^e in the state of 
Xew York, and bring it with me. 

I can say nothing at pi-esent respecting any of my friends coming 
to Michigan. James I think would come if he could sell. Mabie is 
about giving up the farm and hiring a house somewhere on the river, 
and living by his trade. What encouragement is thei*e for a carpenter 
with you? Graham is about quitting the farm also. He has lately 
been out as far as Caledonia trying to hire a farm, but has not succeeded. 
Hume J think will never leave Stamford. Smith appears to be very 
anxious to come. Gammil gave an unfavorable account of the country. 
He has bought the Drummond place* 

Dear sir, I hope you will write me immediately on the receipt of 
this. 

Mine and Margaret's love to all the family. Wishing you peace and 

divine direction, I have the pleasure to subscribe myself* 

Dear sir, youi's affectionately, 

WILLIAM KEDZIE. 
Received November 30, 1825. 

The following letter written on August 5, 1898, by my only remaining 
brother, gives such a vivid picture of the final sickness and death of my 
father that it is Inserted among the souvenirs of the honored dead. 
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Grand Haven, Mich., August 5, 1898. 

My Dear and Only Living Brother Robert. — Just seventy yeani ago 
this forenoon our father died. You then were only five and a half 
years old and probably have only slight recollections of the particulars 
of family history then current. So, I thought it might not be out of place 
for me to recall and set befoiv you my recollections of what was then 
so great, as well as sad, event in our family history; especially aa yon 
and I alone remain "the last of what was once a family.^ 

If you do not i-ecollect, you at least know, that our parents in tlie 
autumn of 1S2G settled upon our then new — later our old — liomestead 
farm, at that time covered with a dense forest, save room enough for 
the erection of a log house. In the spring of 1827 we had cleared awaj 
the woods so as to have room for a garden and ten acres for corn, every 
acre yielding an abundant growth of garden produce or com. 

In 1828 we had a larger acreage and a greater variety of crops, includ- 
ing four acres of wheat. This was ready for harvesting in the latter 
days of July. This "harvesting was done with a sickle. Not till years 
later was a cradle used on our farm. The reaping of those four acres 
of wheat was done by our father, his older boys gathering the gavels, 
binding and shocking the sheaves. 

On Tuesday, July 20th, this wheat harvest was finished and the last 
load was drawn under the roof of our unenclosed frame barn. Our father 
complaining of illness went to the houses leaving his older boys to unload 
the wheat. Before we had completed the work, we heanl a fearful 
scream from our mother, and rushed to the house, where we found 
father sitting in a chair out o' doors, very pale and semi-unconscious, 
while mother was bathing his face with camphor and fanning him, in 
which we assisted her. 

After a while he revived and was helped to bed, and James, astride 
of **01d Gray," was sent to Monroe for Dr. Clark, father's long-time 
and most intimate friend, through whose influence our family removed 
to Michigan. The names of father's four brothers having been assigned 
to his four older sons, a name for you, the flfth and last son, was found 
iu this his intinmte friend. James* ride for the first five miles was with- 
(«ut sight of a house, and after passing the '^settlement" at Petersburg 
thei'e were ten miles more without a house. 

Befoix* noon the next day Dr. Clark came, welcomed as though he was 

known to be a savior, and with a like sense of relief to our neighbors, 

who wei-e constant in their kind services. 
7« 
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I have no positive and definite knowledge of Dr. Clark's method of 
medication. Yet as father's disease X^'as known to be a bilious fever, I 
suppose his course of treatment w-as the same that our family and neigh- 
hoi's, subsequently ill of the same disease, underwent, the administra- 
tion of physic or an emetic, followed by heavy and persistent doses of 
Penivian bark mixed in whisky. I never knew father to have been sick 
but once before in Delhi, when blood-letting was resorted to until he 
fainted. I was deeply impressed by witnessing the event at the time, 
and may now have the events of the two sicknesses confounded in my 
memory; nevertheless, I have the impression that when Dr. Clark came 
his first I'esort was to phlebotomy. 

Care of stock and *'chores" about the house wore all the work at- 
tempted during father's illness, both because no farm work suffered for 
i.'are in those after-harvest days and because every thought and feeling 
were, occupied with the fears father's sickness awakened. 1 remember 
well a consultation James, William and I had, sitting on a log in the 
lane, seeking reasons against our fears in the large, urgent and attractive 
"work that laid before him as a fai'mer. 

To divert my mind from my fears I read a volume entitled "Lawson 
on Ruth," by a Scotch divine, from whom our cousin George L. Kedzie of 
Yellow Springs was named. In one of those days of doubt and anxiety 
Dr. Clark went out into the woods, returning two hours later with Jong 
pieces of basswood bark stripped from a sapling. He made no use of 
The bark, and, I presume, he got it, finding in such work a temporary re- 
lief from the strain of his overburdened anxiety. 

Every day our fears of the issue increased; same with our neighbors. 
One night we, the children, were terribly frightened out of sleep by the 
fearful noise of father's hiccough. The stupor of his disease had so 
strong a hold upon him that he seldom said anything, except to answer 
questions, and even then strong efforts were required to awaken him. 
At one time, however, after mother had given him some nourishment, 
as he sat up in bed, before lying down, he put his arm around her neck, 
drew her face down and kissed her. This we construed as an expression 
of his convictions that he would not recover. Every day added to our 
gloom and every night confirmed our fears. 

On Friday, August 1st, in the evening he was found to suffer from 
retention of urine, and by next day-break James was sent to Monroe 
for means of relief. Tired boy and tired horse returned the same night, 
a fifty miles' ride on a hard trotting horse in a hot day. 

When the Sabbath, August 3d, came, for the first time since father 
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lustitiited public worship in the neighborhood, the services of saeb 
worship were omitted. So oppressive a fear of his death rested on the 
minds of all that no one felt like singing even one of the '*Psalms of 
David in Rouse's authorized version/' Indeed, befoi*e that Sabbath 
closed Dr. Clark took away the last lingering hope of the family and 
neighbors by telling us father could not recover. The fears against 
which we had fought, strengthened by our faith in the doctor, allowed 
us to sleep only by their benumbing power, afterwards embittering our 
waking. 

All day Monday, August 4th, in a grief to which even death could scarce 
add intensity, we waited in submissive patience for death to finish his 
terrible and fore-doomed work. 

On Tuesday morning about nine o'clock, while I was bringing in an 
armful of wood for the stove. Dr. Clark stepped to the door and said: 
**Stewart, come in and pay your last i*e8i>ects to your dying father." I felt 
that 1 would be guilty of disrespect to my father if I carried the wood into 
the house, so I laid it down in the door yard and took my place at the foot 
of the bed; the members of the family then present and a few neighbors 
weeping stood around the bed, while mother sat by the bedside holding 
her husband's hand and fanning him. He had been unconscious for a 
day and a night, and his short, stertorous breathing told that the end 
was nigh; and soon it came, reported simply by the hush of his breath- 
^»g> ^y mother's long drawn sigh and sad words — *'Tliat is all." 

After a brief and affecting prayer by Dr. Clark for those, the joy of 
whose lives seemed to have tied with father's departing soul. Dr. Clark 
put us all to a stir. The dissolution of father's body did not wait for 
his last breath, and the doctor said that burial must follow as speedily 
as possible. This was long before the day of ready made caskets. The 
nearest cariKMiter shop was at Petersburg. Thither one man was sent 
to announce father's death, give notice of the funeral the next forenoon 
and to get a coffin made. The same announcement of death and funeral 
was sent to Blissfield by a messenger. 

Toward evening family worship was held out o' doors by daylight on 
the shady side of the house. Dr. Clark I'ead the 103d Psalm, comment- 
ing on the 8th and ISth verses inclusive. 

The nmlignaucy of the diseaise was shown in the fact that father's 
stalwart and robust manhood, never weakened but once before by any 
disease, re^juired only a week's illness to bring it to speedy dissolution. 
As soon as daylight dawned the next morning the men who watched witb 
the corpse, vainly seeking in existing conditions to ari^est decay, bailt 
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a bower of bnslies in the front yard, into which they moved the body. 
In the early forenoon when the coffin came — made in the old style of 
Beventy years ajro, tai>ering l>lnntly to the head and slimly to the feet 
and painted black — the men who lifted the body into it held in their 
lips crushed leaves of tansy, dipped in whisky, to mitigate the odor. 

To the funeral came every person in our neighborhood, also large 
numbers from Blissfield and Petersburg, coming mostly on our side 
of the river, some on the other, whom w\» ferried over in our large canoe» 

The funeral services were conducted by Dr. Clark, there being no 
clergyman within timely reach. The services were impressive, no doubt, 
from the long and intimate friendship existing between Dr. Clark and 
father; but I was so benumbed by our great affliction that I only remem- 
ber that he officiated — not what he said. 

A sense of the indispensableness of crape at a funeral was more per- 
vasive and persistent seventy years tigo than now. So, just before the 
funeral procession was about to start, Mrs. Hart, our nearest neighbor 
five miles down the river, who had just arrived, and whose kindness of 
heart overmatched her culture of mind, drew out of her reticule a 
crumpled wad of brownish black crape, and, knowing that mother had 
no time to send to Monroe for a supply, asked her if she did not want 
some of it put on her bonnet. Of course it was then too late to avail her- 
self of Mrs. Hart's misplaced and untimely genei-osity. 

The coffin was carried to the nearby gi*ave on a bier, made of two poles 
eight or ten feet long, with bark stripped off, connected by two short 
poles and supported by four legs. That bier was kept in use for years^ 
and according to the custom of the times always kept watch by standing 
as a sentinel over the grave last filled. 

At the grave Dr. Clark made a somewhat lengthy address, during 
'which, as if to show that no condition of life was exempt from incongru- 
ities, a "yellow jacket" stung the ankle of Mrs. Richard Peters, causing 
an involuntary outcry and for a brief time disturbing the solemnity of 
the occasion. 

Like many another boy, I had grown up under a* superstitious dread 
of grave-yards, especially in the night time. But after father's burial 
so near our home, 1 felt attracted to the spot and often went there and 
sat by his grave for an hour or two in the evening. For yeai*s I had 
great comfoi-t in dreaming of him. In my dreams he always seemed to 
have returned from a long journey: and whereas, previously everything 
on the farm and about the home went as his superior wisdom directed, 
on his dream-returns he always consulted his boys as to the management 
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of the farm, di*awing out their opiuions and comparing them with bis 
own in a fi^ank and friendly consultation — an ideal, even though an 
imaginary father. 

Befoi-e Dr. Clark went home he wrote an account of father's sickness 
and death to his brother George Kedzie, then of Stamford, N. Y. Upon 
its i*eceipt uncle George and his wife aunt Christie went down to his 
brother James' home, then in Delhi. Uncle James and his wife aunt 
Peggy, surprised at the visit, went out to meet them. Uncle George in 
his wonted but slow thoughtfulness intendi'd to make a remark. to pre- 
pare them for the siid news, but aunt Christie could not wait for any 
pn*face, so, before half way to their place of meeting, shaking her head 
from side to side, she in her Scotch brogue cried out: "Wullyum KeedrJe 
is deed. Oh! Wullyum Keedzie is deed," and emphasized it with a pro- 
longed wailing. After getting seated in the house. Dr. Clark's letter 
was I'ead with a full discussion of particulars and ill-boding prophecies 
concerning the rest of the family — little dreaming that in that bewailed 
family was the main dependence of the Kedzie name for its periietuation 
on this western continent. 

The next number of the Delawai*e Gazi»tte, a pai)er our father had 
taken for years, and which followed us to our new home, contained an 
obituary of father, written by his former pastor. Rev. Ebenezer Max- 
well. I regi-et it was not preserved. All I i,*an i-emember of it was the 
designation of the place of his death as "in that far away land toward the 
going down of the sun.'* 

My only living and for many reasons very dear brother, Robert,! cannot 
close this already over-grown letter without expressing my— our rather 
— conviction that our mother was a very remarkable woman, as seen in 
the family history which she did so much to shai)e. Let the facts of that 
history testify. 

I^ft with five sons and two daughters, from three to sixteen years of 
age; on a new farm in a far-away settleinent; with more Indians than 
white i>eople in the territory; dependent on hired men for much of the 
farm cultivation; unaccustomed to conducting family worship, yet, if 
tmiitting it, fearing she might fail of training her children in the right 
\*i\y as their father had started them; for such worship retaining her 
children till the hired men had gone to work, saving the privacy of 
Hieir devotions from undue exposure; fearing her children might be 
called to follow their father, in those annual sicknesses of the family, 
often so severe that the well could not adequately care for the. sick; 
working on through a widowhood whose years exceeded all the rest of 
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her life and Avorkiug so hard that, as once she told me, her rough hand* 
offended her womanly pride; yet by toil and management, keeping her 
family in comfort and respectability; so that before closing her eyes in 
death she saw all her children adnlt members of the church, her two- 
daughters educated in the "ladies' course'^ of Oberlin college, two of 
her sons graduates of colleges and of their respective professional 
schools, her oth^r sons provided with comfortable homes of their own 
and adequate livelihood — at least with such help in one case as one 
brother could provide for another brother, to the end of that brother's- 
life and his widow's. Such was the mother whose sons in grateful 
pride laid her to rest in christian burial in her eighty-second year. 

She was born on the 29th day of the month. If we are allowed to adopt 
the traditional usage of finding a birthday motto in the verses of the 
31st chapter of Proverbs, we can say she justified her birthday motto. 
''Many daughters have done virtuously — have gained riches — but thou 
excellest them all." 

May we ever be worthy of the ancestry in which we rejoice. 

Your loving brother, 

A. 8. KEDZIE. 



And now, Stewart has passed away! 1 was with him Friday, February 
3d, read to him father's letters and talked over the plan of printing them: 
with other souvenirs of the family, in all of which he took a deep inter- 
est, and I left him bright and cheerful, looking for many seasons of 
happiness. But the next day '*in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye 
he was changed," and was ushered into the great presence. 

The following tribute to his memory, published in the Grand Haven 
Tribune, is from the pen of Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, and shows the esti- 
mation in which he was held among the clergy of his city: 

A TRIBUTE. 

In the death of the Rev. Mr. Kedzie we have lost one of our best known: 
and respected citizens. During 11 years the writer has known Mr. 
Kedzie, and in that time learned not only to respect and admire, but 
also to love him, and consequently feels that this public testimonial of 
affection is his due. Mr. Kedzie had ever the welfare of our city at heart; 
and in season and out of season, by word and act, he endeavored to ad- 
^ance her inteivsts. Of. strong intellect, with positive, clear cut ideas 
of right and wrong, it is not strange that his ideas met with opposition; 
yet he was always fearlessly just in his argument. Mr. Kedzie's deep 
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religious feeling along with a bright cheerfulness attracted many of ns. 
It was refreshing to meet with such a sturdy champion of the faith, one 
who could deal strong blows, and also be so tender and sympathetic. 
Mentally Mr. Kedzie possessed in large measure the strong characteris- 
tics of his Xew England and Scotch forbears, and ever delighted in intel- 
lectual discussions, ready to give, ready to take; often, indeed, becoming^ 
deeply metaphysical. At such times we agreed with him, feeling that we 
were beyond our depth! To the very last he kept up his interest in the 
topics of current thought, writing and speaking with his old time vigor. 
It was, indeed, a matter of wonder that a man of Mr. Eedzie^s great age 
bhould keep up his mental vigor, and so constantly manifest strength 
and power, which we delight to find in younger men. Except in years,, 
however, Mr. Kedzie was not an old man, and often put to shame some 
of his juniors. As a man, as a husband and father, as a scholar and 
citizen, we give to Mr. Kedzie highest praise and deeply mourn his loss* 

J. E. W. 



THE STORY OF EMANCIPATION. 

raftsage of the Tblrteentb Amendment, wltb Sketches of Michigan Members of the Thlrtj- 

eighth Congress. 

BY EDWARD W. BARBER. 

Three great fundamental acts in, by and for the United States of 
America, far reaching in their consequences, each encountering strong 
opposition, yet representing a marked advance in public sentiment favor- 
able to human rights, established and regulated by law, stand out con- 
spicuously on the pages of history — first, the adoption by the conti- 
nental congress of our declaration of independence, which proclaimed 
the inalienable right of all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, that taxation without representation is unjust, and that the true 
basis of government is the consent of the governed; second, the adoption 
of the constitution of the United States, in convention, September 17, 
1787, and its ratification by the states, which closed the chaotic and 
critical period of American history following the revolutionary war and 
made us a great nation; third, the passage by the thirty -eighth congress 
of the thirteenth amendment of the constitution, which abolished and 
forever thereaftcjr prohibited slavery within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and made the declaration of independence a fact in the 
fundamental law of the land. 

As reading clerk of the national house of representatives for the 
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IbirtT-eighth, thirty-ninth and fortieth congresses, 1 had an opportunity 
to become familiar with the details of the work that led up to the pas- 
sage of the thirteenth amendment, and because of my oflSclal position 
was personally cognizant of many facts in relation to that important 
and sharply contested event with which no other i)erson now living is 
familiar; knew all of Michigan's members of congress at that time and 
saw the leading public men of the civil war period; and as some of these 
facts and details fonn a part of the hitherto unwritten history of that 
transitional time in our progi-ess fi*om human slavery to hunmn freedom, 
a narrative of them, together with sketches of the members of congress 
from our state who participated in the passage of the amendment, cannot 
have a more appropriate and i)ermauent place of preservation than in 
the collections of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society. 

The civil war, waged for the perpetuation of negro slavery, was not 
then ended. The battle-torn army of the Potomac, under Grant, was 
pressing on to the capture of Richmond and the surrender of I-ee's heroic 
fljfhters at Appomattox; Sheridan, by his inspiring presence, had snatched 
victory from defeat in the valley of the Shenandoah; Thomas had won 
imperishable laurels at the battle of Nashville, crushing and scattering 
Hood's army with cyclonic vigor; Sherman's victorious soldiers had 
marched from the mountains to the sea, through the heart of the con* 
federacy, wei-e moving northward tlirough the Carolinas to Virginia 
and tightening the anaconda folds that were squeezing the last remnants 
of life out of the pro-slavery i-ebellion. This culmination of gi'eat mili- 
tary movements was an appropriate time to settle tlje slavery question 
forever. 

Slavery caused the war. Its abolition was the logical necessity and 
moral requirement of the situation. In the presidential campaign o£ 
18G0 the political controversy over slavery reached its climax. The 
'irrepressible contlict" shifted from the forum of debate to the field of 
battle for a final struggle. The Missouri compromise, which served its 
purpose for a generation in delaying an open contest by an a]>|)eal to 
arms betwei*n the ever antagonistie forces of freedom and slavery, had 
been rei)ealed. Following this rei)eal came the Dred-Scott decision by 
the T'nited States supreme court, which nationalized slave catching and 
intensified the irrepressible conflict. The enactment of the Missouri 
compromise in lS2i) was a pro-slavery movement, and so was its i*epeal 
in 1854. The student of history cannot fail to discover that fi'om 1820 
to 1854 the triumphal mareh of the slave power had been uninterrupted. 
The latter year witnessed the commencement of the Kans^is conflict, 
which resultinl in the fli-st victory over the crime-stained institution in 
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this country, and foreshadowed the end of slavery. In the heart of the 
continent the first victory was won. Peace between the antagonistic 
forces that met upon the plains of Kansas, in a fierce straggle for the 
mastery of a state, was impossible. As Lincoln said in the great debate 
Avith Douglas in 1858, the nation could not exist half slave and half 
free. 

STEPS TOWAHD EMANCIPATION. 

Gradually the steps were taken that led finally to the emancipation 
of the slave population, and to the absolute inhibition of slavery through- 
out the national jurisdiction, by the adoption of the thirteenth amend- 
ment. But few of the public men of the civil war period saw the end 
from the beginning. At the outset, with remarkable unanimity, they dis- 
claimed any desire or purpose to interfere with slavery, even in the re- 
bellious states. From the start, however, Thaddeus Stevens, the great 
commoner, had the prescience to discern and the courage to proclaim the 
intimate relation of slavery and the rebellion. It was the relation of 
cause and effect. He saw clearly and stated plainly that the sure way 
to save the imperilled union was to abolish the cause of treason and 
war, but men were as much opposed to that course in 1861 as they are 
now to putting the golden rule into practice. Vested wrongs, with 
which men are familiar, if sanctioned by law, they are slow to inter- 
fere with. War to save the union, but not to abolish slavery, was the 
controlling idea« Public sentiment and official action moved slower than 
Mr. Stevens demanded, yet he did not hesitate to lead in the right path. 
He wanted emancipation and arming the freedmen at the outset. In 
18G1, at the extra session of congress, he offered a resolution ^'that th^ 
president be requested t6 declare free, and to direct all our generals to 
offer freedom to all slaves who shall leave their masters," and **for com- 
pensation to all loyal citizens for losses under the resolution." He said 
that "the men of the south were as brave as those of the north, and their 
generals as intelligent, and that the slaves were valuable allies;" that 
"while the black man did not carry a gun, he was yet the mainstay of the 
rebellion;" and he denounced as untrue the charge against the blame- 
less sons of Ethiopia that "they were inhuman and would arise and mur- 
der the helpless mothers and daughters of the south." 

Nothing came.of Mr. Stevens' resolution yet it stands on record as the 
initial move in favor of emancipation. 

The next step, one that attracted wide attention, was taken, August 30, 
18G1, by Gen. John C. Fremont, in comman'd of the military department 
of the west, which included the slave state of Missouri, when he issued a 
78 
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military order that ••The proi)erty, real and personal, of all persons ia 
the state of Missouri who shall take up arms against the United States^ 
or who shall be dii'ectly proven to have taken an active part with their 
enemies in the field, is declared to be confiscated to the public use, and 
their slaves, if any they have, are hereby declared free men." Fremont'a 
proclamation of fi'eedom was formally and officially i*evoked by Presi- 
dent Lincoln September 11, 1801. Tlierein, for the first time, appears 
the idea of '^military necessity,*' which Mr. Lincoln himself finally- 
adopted. 

Mr. Lincoln had his own plan for getting rid of slavery, but it was. 
secondary to saving the union. The subject was discussed by him in his 
first annual message to congress, l>ecember 3, 1861. To quote his own 
words, he hoped and exi>ected to effect an *increase of free states through- 
the voluntary emancijiatlon of the slaves by the action of the staites 
themselves." He sought and found an ojiportunity to try his experiment. 
Delaware was a loyal state, and in November, 1801, Pi*esident Lincoln 
caused to be jiresented his favorite plan for the gradual emancipation 
of all slaves within its jurisdiction by an act of its legislature, but so 
strong a hostility develoi>ed among the members, when the suggestion 
was informally made to them, that the bill was not even introduced,. 
Tliis initial movement in favor of gradual and voluntary emancipation 
was, like all subsequent eflfoi-ts of a similar character, a total failure. 

But the president kept on trying. March 0, 18G2, he sent a special 
message to congress, recommending the adoption of a declai-atory resolu- 
tion, which announced the jilan of gradual emancipation with compen- 
sation, as follows: "That the T'nited States ought to co-opemte with 
any state which may adopt the gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to 
such state iK»cuuiary aid, to be used by such state in its discretion, to com- 
pens5ite for the inconvenience, public and private, jiroduced by such 
change of system." 

Still pursuing the same cherished policy, hoping that the people of 
the border slave states would see their true interests, on March 10, 1802, 
President Lincoln requested the members of congi'ess fi*om the loyal 
slave states of Delaware, 5Iaryland, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Missouri, who were in "Washington, to call at the white house in a body 
for the consideration and discussion of his plan of gradual emancipa- 
tion and compensation; but, while they aci-epted the invitation, he re* 
ceived no encouragement from them. 

Event followed event in swift succession. April 2, 1802, congress 
passed the joint resolution recommended by President Lincoln, as above 
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quoted, in his special message of March 6th, and thus both the execntiye 
and legislative branches of the government wei-e formally committed 
to the policy of gradual emancipation by the states themselves,- but 
none of the states paid the least attention to it. Even the lure of com- 
pensation failed. 

Next came an act of congress, approved April 16, 1862, which provided 
for the immediate emancipation of all slaves in the District of Columbia, 
with compensation to owners, not to exceed an aggi'egate of f300 for 
each slave, and an appropriation of flOO,000 to defray the cost of the 
voluntary emigration of the emancipated slaves to HaA-ti or Liberia* In* 
a brief message accompanying the notice of his approval of the measure, 
the president said he was *'gi'atificMj that the two principles of comiien- 
sation and colonization are both practically in the act.*' The slaves held 
in the District of Columbia were made free, compensation was given to 
their ownere, the shame of seventy -two years of slavery in the national 
capital was removed; but colonization was a complete failure. The 
white people preferred slavery to emancipation with comi>ensation; the 
black people, when free, preferred to stay with and among their former 
owners and masters than to leave the country and colonize in Liberia 
or Ha3'ti. 

Xo man was strong enough to control national destiny. May 0, 1862,. 
Gen. David Hunter, in command of the depai-tment of the south, and a 
personal friend of Abraham Lincoln, issued a military order of eman- 
cipation. After alluding to the fact that the states in his department 
were under martial law, Gen. Hunter declared that **Slavery and martial 
law in a free country are altogether incompatible. The persons in these 
three states — Georgia, Florida and South Carolina — heretofore held as 
slaves, are therefore declared forever free." In a brief rejjoi-t to the war- 
department. Gen. Hunter said: *'My theory being that slavery, existing 
only by municipal enactments, ceased to exist the moment a subject by 
his rebellion placed himself beyond the pale of these enactments.*' May 
19, 1802, Gen. Hunter's order was revoked by President Lincoln. 

Rut both the executive and legislative departments of the govern- 
ment were moving towards emancipation. The movement seemc*d slow 
then; it seems swift now. In the i»resent, time is reckoned by days and 
hours; in the past it takes on more the character of a series of events. 
A sweei>ing confiscation act, passed by congress amd apjirovcni July 
17, 1862, provided that all slaves held by pei-sons guilty and convictc-d of 
treason and rebellicm should be free. .It also declared that the slaves' 
owned by perstms in rebellion, escajiing into our army lines for refuge^ 
slaves captured from rebels or deserted by them and coming under pro- 
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tection and control of the goyernment of the United States, and Blavet 
found in any place previously occupied by confederate forces and then 
occupied by the union army, should be deemed captives of war and 
should be forever free. Another act of congress freed all slaves actually 
employed in the military service on the side of the rebellion. 

President Lincoln, still tenaciously adhering to the policy of com- 
pensated emancipation, on July 2, 1SC2, held another conference, at his 
own request, with members of congress from the border slave states, at 
which he made an urgent appeal to them to use their influence and 
persuade their respective states to adopt the plan of gradual emancipa- 
tion, with compensation for their slaves, and so get rid of the institu- 
tion without material financial loss. He thought that this policy, once 
adopted, would convince the people and leaders In the seceded states 
that in no event would the border states join the confederacy, and that 
this would be to them an element of weakness and discouragement. 
Persistency in this direction availed nothing. Gradual emancipation 
with promised compensation, though urged by Mr. Lincoln with the 
earnestness and sincerity of firm conviction, was impossible and he re- 
ceived no encouragement. July 14, 1S62, the border state representa- 
tives and three senators made a written reply to the president's appeal. 
While pledging unchangeable loyalty to the Union, they set forth the 
reasons and obstacles to the adoption of his policy. Evidently the presi- 
dent saw the futility of further effort in that direction. He may have 
made up his mind that it would be a failure, as very soon after this 
conference and the reply he stepped up to the higher plane of emancipa- 
tion in the seceded and rebellious states by presidential proclamation. 

Congress adjourned July 17, 1SC2. three days after the reply of the 
border state senators and representatives was dated. Five days after 
the adjournment, on July 22, 18G2, the president read to his cabinet 
his first di*aft of a preliminary proclamation of emancipation. He had 
prepared it of his own volition, showing the entire abandonment of his 
previous plan, without consulting with any member of his cabinet. It 
was his own act. It was read at the meeting held at the Executive 
Mansion on that day and then laid aside to await near-by future events, 
one of which was a hoped for and decisive victory by our soldiers. 

The bloody battle of Antietam was fought September 16 and 17, 1862. 
During that summer the Confederate armies were boldly aggressive at 
Corinth, Mississippi, in Kentucky, and in Maryland. Each one of these 
campaigns terminated disastrously for them at about the same time — 
by Lee's withdrawal from Antietam, by Van Dorn's defeat at Corinth, by 
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Bragg'8 check at Perryville. Thereafter no oflfensive northern more- 
meat by any of the Confederate armies stood any chance of Biiccesa. 
Only one more formidable invasion of the north was attempted, that of 
General Lee in the summer of 1863, which ended with the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

What followed the early autumn battles of 1862? September 22 of { 
that year the preliminary proclamation of emancipation was issued. 
From that date forward the war had two distinctly avowed purposes— 
the restoration of the Xl'nion and the abolition of slavery. Abolished in 
the seceded states, the institution would necessarily die in the border 
states. The essential clause of this proclamation declared: **That on 
the first day of January, in the year one thousand eight hundred aad 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any state, the people 
whereof shall be in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever free.^ 

This warning was unheeded by the people of the states in rebellion. 
The eventful day, January 1, 1863, came; the armies were in winter 
quarters; there was no c^essation of war preparation on the part of the 
south; it was not President Lincoln's habit to step backward; and so, 
on the date named, the edict of freedom — as the final Emancipation 
Proclamation has been aptly called — ^r^'as issued. Its closing words 
present its necessity and justification: ''And upon this act, sincerely 
believed to be an act of justice, warranted by the constitution, upon 
military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and 
the gracious favor of Almighty God.'* 

**It it doDe! 
Clang of beU and roar of gnii 
Send tbe tldlDgt up and down. 
How tbe belfries rock and reel! 
How the great guna, peal on peal, 
FllDg tbe Joy from town to town! 
• •••## 

Blotted out ! 

All wltbln and all about 
Sball a fresber life begin ; 

Freer breatbe tbe univerae 

At It rollt Its beary cnrae 
On tbe dark and burled sin !** 

No! not yet buried. Two years must pass away for the burial cere- 
monies. Slavery's absolutely- certain extinction required an amendment 
of the constitution. While the Emancipation Proclamation made tbe 
war an openly avowed anti-slavery contest, determining its character, 
it did not apply to Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri, slsTe 
states that had been continuously represented in congress. Slavery 
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mras not touched outside of the states tliat had formally seceded and 
had established hostile governments by joining the Southern Confeder- 
acy. Furthermore, doubts existed in the minds of eminent lawyers and 
publicists, notwithstanding the moral force of the proclamation, as to 
the constitutionality of this executive action. Judges and courts are 
uncertain, hence the necessity for an amendment of the constitution 
that would forever settle the question. Right is often entangled in 
the meshes of habit and law. 

THE THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT.. 

In December, 1SG3, the thirtj'-eighth congress assembled. Vicks- 
burg had fallen; Gettysburg had become one of the few diecisive battles 
of destiny in the world's history; the army of the Potomac was in winter 
quarters in northern Virginia, and in a few weeks Grant was to be called 
from the west to take command. Peace with slavery was no longer 
regarded as possible or desirable. The proposal of prohibitory amend- 
ments to the constitution was a natural and inevitable outcome of the 
;situation. 

The first joint resolution proposing an amendment of the constitu- 
tion that would abolish and prohibit slavery throughout the United 
States was introduced in the house of representatives December 14, 1SG3, 
by James F. Wilson, a representative from Iowa and chairman of the 
committee on the judiciary. On January 11, 1S64, Senator John B. Hen- 
derson of Missouri presented a similar joint resolution in the senate. 
Nearly a month later Senator Sumner of Massachusetts offered an 
amendment which provided that ^'everywhere within the limits of the 
United States; and of each state or territory thereof, all persons are 
equal before the law, so that no i>erson can hold another as a slave." 
On February 10, 1SC4, Senator Trumbull of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, reported to the Senate a substitute for the 
Henderson and Sumner joint resolutions, which became the Thirteenth 
Amendment. It declaimed: ''Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, wlieriK)f the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the I'nited States, or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction;" aiid also gave to congress the power of en- 
fon^ement by appropriate legislation. 

Senator Sumner was very insistent that his phrase, "all persons are 
^ual before the law,** copied from the constitution of revolutionary 
Prance, should be included in the amendment; but Senator Jacob M. 
Howard of our state, who was a leading participant in framing and 
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defending the substitute as reported, pointed out the inapplicability of 
Mr. Sumner's words to the anti-slavery amendment, and successfully 
urged that it would be safer and wiser to follow, as the committee had 
done, the language of the Ordinance of 1787, with its historical associa- 
tions and adjudicated meaning. It would be curious to know what, in 
the broadest sense, the application of Senator Sumner's words, "all 
X>ersons are equal before the law,'' in a constitutional amendment might 
liave been, provided they reached beyond the slavery question then under 
consideration. 

The joint resolution, as reported by Senator Trumbull of the judi- 
ciary committee, passed the senate March 28, 18G4 — ^yeas 38, nays 6 — ^and 
was sent to the house of representatives. It was debated in the house on 
three different days, ifay 31 and June 14 and 15. The first vote was taken 
on the thirty-first day of ilay, on a motion for the rejection of the joint 
resolution, when 55 voted in favor of the motion to 76 against it. Not 
much interest was taken in the debate as it was evident that the measure 
could not command the requisite two-thirds majority. When the roll call 
came on its passage the vote stood, yeas 93, nays 65; absent or not 
voting 23. Before the calling of the roll was completed and the result 
announced. Representative James M. Ashley of Ohio, who had charge 
of the measure, came to the clerk's desk, ascertained how the vote stood, 
returned to his seat, and changed from the affirmative to the negative 
so that he might under the rules enter a motion to I'econsider, and thus 
retain control of the amendment. The motion was entered the next 
day. 

THE FINAL EFFORT. 

After this failure to obtain the ne<'essary two-thirds majority in the 
House work in behalf of the Amendment commenced in earnest. The 
thirty-eighth congress met for its last session December 6, 1864. Presi- 
dent Lincoln urged the passage of the joint resolution in his annual 
message. A systematic canvass in its favor was inaugurated, seeing to 
it that votes enough were assured to pass the Amendment, when again 
called up for action, was under the immediate charge of Hon. James 
S. Ashley of Toledo, Ohio, and Hon. Augustus Frank of Warsaw, New 
York. They planned and executed the campaign. Keeping their own 
counsel as to the progress made, never mentioning how this or that 
representative would vote, but summoning to their assistance such 
members on both sides of the house politically as they deeiped best It 
was a quiet and an effective canvass. 

The plan adopted was this: Richard U. Shearman of Utica, New York, 
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was Tally Clerk and kept the record of all yea and nay votes. He was 
a brother of the late Francis W. Shearman of Marshall, Michigan, the 
last superintendent of public instruction in this state appointed by the 
governor, Epaphroditns Ransom of Kalamazoo, and the first one elected 
by the people. A tally sheet was kept at the clerk's desk in the house in 
a drawer, of which Mr. Shearman carried the key. When ascertained 
that a member who had voted against the amendment at the previous 
session would certainly vote for it on the next roll call, either Mr. 
Ashley or Mr. Frank would come to the desk, state the fact to Mr. 
Shearman or myself, when Mr. Shearman would unlock the drawer, take 
out the precious tally sheet and place a yea check against the name. 
Quietly this work went on for several weeks. Probably Mr. Ashley, 
Mr. Frank, Mr. Shearman and myself were the only pei*sons who ever 
saw that tally sheet. Had any one not in the secret got hold of it what 
it meant would have been unknown. 

In all of this work nothing was taken for granted. Guessing was 
entirely eliminated. Where necessary, precaution was taken to make as- 
surance doubly sure, and not one of the four persons in the secret whis- 
pered an intimation of the progress or prospects of the canvass. One day 
Mr. Ashley came to the desk and reported that Alexander H. Ck)flfroth 
of the Gettysburg district, Pennsylvania, would vote for the amendment 
— he was recorded against it at the previous session — and then remarked 
"There, we-ve got enough.'' At the first opportunity when by our- 
selves, Mr. Shearman and I looked, over the tally sheet carefully and 
ascertained that if all the members voted as checked he was right. 
The result proved that Mr. Ashley was correct. Every vote was given as 
indicated. It was a notable instance of careful and painstaking effort. 

PRELIMINARY TO VOTINO. 

Previously, December 15, 1S64, Mr. Ashley had given notice that on 
the sixth of January, 1S65, he would call up the motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the amendment failed to receive a two-thirds majority 
at the previous session. When that day arrived he was .recognized by 
Speaker Colfax, and he reopened the debate with an earnest speech^ 
Ashley was a man of fine appearance, self-reliant, endowed with indom- 
itable energy, a tireless and tactful worker. On the floor he always 
attracted attention. The discussion, or rather the set speeches, con- 
tinued, off and on, until January 31, 1805, the day that had been formally 
announced for taking the vote. It was deemed desirable to pass the 
amendment as early as iK)88ible, so that the legislatures of the several 
states, then in session, might act upon it before their final adjournment., 
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No grander spectacle, on a more momentons occasion, was ever wit- 
nessed in the great hall of representatives. Three o'clock in the after- 
noon was the hour named for taking the vote. Before the hoose met, at 
twelve o'clock noon, the spacious galleries began to fill. The diplomatic 
gallery and the ladies' galleries were brilliantly crowded at an early 
hour. Blue uniforms of the soldiers of the republic were thickly scat- 
tered in the human mass that occupied every available space. Sable 
sons of Africa, too, were there. It was the day of the deliverance of 
their race from American bondage. Thereafter the Declaration of 
Independence would have some meaning for them. The floor was crowd- 
ed with privileged persons. Every inch of standing room was occu- 
pied. Never in our time were so many notable men gathered together 
in a single place to watch the crowning event in the long contest between 
freedom and slavery. There were present senators, cabinet ofBcers, 
justices of the supreme court, governors of several states, generals of 
the army and high officers of the navy in uniform, heads of bureaus, 
ex-members of congress, and eminent persons who were admitted to the 
floor by common consent, including the families of members. It was a 
magnificent audience. Representatives of nearly all nationalities were 
present to watch what many regarded as the doubtful outcome of one 
of the most important and significant legislative events in modem 
history — the turning point, the right-about-face, in the career of a great 
nation. 

Soon after the session commenced on that eventful day Mr. Ashley 
was recognized by the speaker, and he called for a vote on the motion to 
reconsider which he had caused to be entered on the house journal at 
the preceding session. The time allowed for debate before coming to a 
vote had been parceled out. There was no scramble for the floor. The 
speaker knew whom to recognize. No mistakes were made, and there 
was no disorder. A few were certain that the amendment would pass, 
but a large, majority hoped it would, yet wer5 in doubt. Mr. Ashley first 
yielded a part of his hour to Archibald McAllister of Pennsylvania. 
He was a tall man with a florid complexion and grey whiskers, dignified 
in manner, and for thirty-three years had been an irdn manufacturer. 
At the previous session he had voted against the amendment. Hit 
voice was not strong and he sent his manuscript to the clerk's desk to 
be read. It fell to mj' lot to deliver his brief speech, which concisely and 
in a matter of fact way gave the reasons why its author had made up hit 
mind to change his vote of the year before and have it recorded this time 
74 
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in the nfliriiiative. It was ret-eiv(Hl with applause. Mr. MeAUister 
^ nodtltMl approval of the readiiif^. 

The floor was next assi^rned to Alexander H. ColTroth, also <if Pennsyl- 
' vaiiia. He wan an aetive, enerjjetie man, self tnlurateil, ajjgresaive in man* 
ner, and a hn\\ver. From his plaee on the fl<K)r, In a elear and forceful 
manner, he pive his n^astms for suppfirtinj; the joint resolution in 1S65 
whii-h he had votiul against In 1S«4. A radical demon-at, Mr. Coffroth 
repr4»sented the Ciettvslinrg distrirt, and It stHMued eminently appro- 
l>riate that the i-epresentative <if a distrirt that i-ontalmnl one of the great 
battle fields of the civil war should vote for the tinal and absolute abol- 
ishment of slavery, which causinl the terrible conflict. The Oettysburg 
district, therefore, in the person of its di'Uiocratic representative stands 
uiN>n the record made that day in favor o( unchangeable emancipation, 
licttysburg would not have been logically and consistently represented 
if he had voteil in the negative. 

The rtiK>r was next assigiitnl to Anson llerrick, a Tamnuiny democrat 
of New York city. Horn in Lewiston, Maine, in l.Sl'J, he recelvinl a 
common school iMlucatitm; entere<1 a printing oflice to learn the trade at 
the age of flfteen years; went to New York in 1S:IG: commenced the 
publication of a wet*kly journal in 1S;JS, the nanu» of which was changed 
to the New Y«M-k Atlas, and remained its iMlitor and proprietcir until 
his death. Ilis father, ElH»nezer llerrick, was a representative In con- 
gress friMu Maine from 1S21 to 1S27. Anson llerrick was a plain nmn, 
solidly built, W(*ll infornuHl, and an honest congressman. lie was defeat- 
ed for re-elect i«in in 1S«4. Fernando \Vo<h1 running against him as a stump 
<*aindidate on a |K»ace platform, lie made a manly siH»e<*h in favor of the 
amendment, closing the debate in its behalf. Thus the time allowt*d, 
under the rules, to Mr. Ashley, In^cause he had charge of the measure, 
endetl. Thus, also, came to an end many years of acrinninious debate in 
4-ongress of the slavery question. 

The renuiining hour fiu* making speeches was o(*cupied by the opposi- 
tion. None of its stnuig nu*n in the house participati^l in the closing 
debat«». Sptvches were made by James S. Hrown, a native of Maine, and 
a representative of the Milwaukt»e district, Wisconsin; by Aaron Hard- 
ing, a native and n»presentative of Kentucky, and, like Mr. Brown, a 
lawyer; and by Martin KalbfltMsh, a native of Netherlands and a drug- 
gist in UnMiklyn, New Yt)rk. These tlinM» men, by birth the Yanktn*, the 
Koiitherner aind the Hollander, made the last pleas and gave the last 
excus«*s, that W(*nt u]Min rei*ord, on the part of those, though each s])oke 
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A}\x\y for hiiii8elf, wlio were opiK>»ed to the ooustitutional abolition of 
«lavery. 

TIIKX i'AMK TIIK VOTING. 

SiHMi after tlinn* o'elwk Mr. A»1ile,v moved the previonn quention ui>oii 
his motion to reeoiisider the vote wheivhv tlie amendment failed to 
reet»ive a two-thirds majoritv at the iireeiHllnjr neHKion. This vote waa 
tak«*ii amid hashed attentitm. It netnled hnt a maijority to rcvonsider, 
8tin it was ho|HHl that there wonld Ik* two-thirds of those voting in favor 
of the motion.^ When the roll rail was completed and the result an- 
uonnecHl, it was found that thrtv nnire votes were ntvessary to make the 
d(*sire4l two-thirds. This lent addtnl eaj^i'mess and anxiety to the final 
vote. Mr. Ashley had no fear. His faee wore a smile. The tally sheet 
had not Inim im|K*arh(Hl. Vp to nmui tlnise opposinl to the amendmeut 
rontidently pitnlirted its def(*at. One of its most earnest advoi^ates and 
supporters remarked: •' Tis the toss of a eop|M»r whetlier it wins or not," 
lie liad not sivn the tally sheet. 

After the previous (|uestion was ordei*ed, Uobert II. Mallory of Ken* 
tu«-ky asktnl for a postiKUiement of the vote t(> some subscMjuent day, and 
intimated an intention to filibuster if the r«M|uest was not p:ranttMl. Mr. 
Ashley firmly refused. Tlu*re was ealmness of nmnner but his lii>8 
jiressfd tijrhtly ti>p»ther at the elose of the refusal. The hour of destiny 
for frtHHlom and |K»aee — of doom for slavery and war — had eonie. The 
yeas and nays were ordereil. "The elerk will call the roll," said Si)e8iker 
Colfax. At four oVIoek railing the names of the mendiers in alphabet!- 
eal (U'der eomineneiHl. The rail proeiH'dtHl with unusual deliWratiou. 
S|H'rtators in the galleries leaned forwaird to «'ateh the resinmses. The 
filling was intense. Doubts as to the result inrreasi»d the anxiety. 
Two liundriHl and forty-five years t»f slavery weii» crowded into that 
half luiur. Destiny was in that roll eall. Such an hour and sueb an 
oeeasion seldom eonu» in the life. of a nathm. Tliey will never appear 
again, f«n' there is no more chattel slavery am<mg civilized nations. Tlie 
last half of this century has witnesstMl its abolition. In our country 
alone it went out in battle and blood. That roll call was not nnmotonoiiH. 
It was the tending «»f an old and the beginning of a new era. 

When the name of John (lanson, a democrat from HutTalo, New York, 
was calh»d and he resiNinded ••aye" in a clear, emphatic voice, hearty 
applause swept through the hall aind was rt*|H*atiHl in the galleries. It 
was tlu' first |N>pular break in the husluHl attention^ Mr. Oanson was a 
man of fine apiK»anince« fair coni]>lexion, cimipletely bald, a good lawyer 
and always a gentlenmn. Few men of his «|uality find seats in eougresa. 
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and if they do tbey do not like the atmosphere and seldom retain them. 
Next, when the name of James E. English, a Connecticut democrat and 
one of the most popniar citizens of that state, was called and he voted 
"aye,*' the applause was longer and louder. The character of the man, 
high integrity, patriotic, independent, was expressed in that vote. He 
was unswervable from what he regarded as his duty. When the ap- 
plause subsided, Speaker Colfax appealed to members to set an example 
to the galleries and pre84»rve the decorum of a deliberative body during 
the remainder of the roll jcalh and it i>roceeded without further demon- 
strations or interruptions, yet with the closest attention and intensest 
solicitude on the part of the great audience. 

When completed, the names of those voting in the affirmative were 
read, followed by those who voted in the negative. No changes or cor- 
rections were made. Richaiil U. Shearman, tally clerk, handed the result 
to the speaker, who announced the vote and said: ^'The constitutional 
majority of two-thirds having voted in the affirmative the joint resolu- 
tion is passed." The vote stood, yeas, 110; nays, 56; not voting, 8. A 
change of three votes would have again brought defeat. Still the delay 
would have been only temporary, as the thirty-ninth congress, fresher 
from the people, would have passed the amendment. But, happily, thus 
ended the long and close struggle in congress. At last 

**It U done! 

In the circuit of tbe tiiii 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 

It shall bid the sad' rejoice. 

It shall give the dumb a voice. 
It shall belt with Joj the earth r* 

Words cannot portray the scene that followed the announcement of 
the result. A volcano of feeling broke forth. The deep interest, the 
intense anxiety, the mingled hope and doubt, found expression and 
relief in a splendid outburst of enthusiasm. 5Iembers and si>ectator8 
rose spontaneously to their feet, waved hats and handkerchiefs, grasped 
one another's hands, tossed documents aloft, laughed and cheered over 
the closely won yet great victory. The thousands in the galleries caught 
the fever of applause and for several minutes, amid the wavings of 
handkerchiefs by the ladies, who sec^ned like white-winged messengers 
of iK»ace, the cheering swelled and surgt^l. now half ceasing, then rising 
into greater volume, a loud pa*an of triumph sweeping around and 
through the great hall, on the consniiimation of a long and bitter con- 
flict l>etwi*en human freedtim and huiMan slavery. 
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DKAD AND ENTOMBKD. 



Not often, only ©ne'e in the life of any nation, can such a scene be 
witnessed. Slavery was struck dead and was entombed by the thirteenth 
amendment. Emancipation had triumphed; abolition had won its fight 
— not by rending the constitution — but, while saving the important 
gains of the past, in a legal and constitutional manner, wresting that 
instrument foi*ever, with all its saci*ed associations, from the control 
of the slave i>ower, and making it thenceforth the bulwark of ciTil 
liberty. The cost was great — a terrible civil war, billions of treasure 
and thousands of precious human lives. 

While the applause was regnant. Ebon O. Ingersoll of Illinois, suc- 
cessor of Owen Lovejoy from the Peoria district and a brother of Col* 
liobert G. lugersoll, caught the siH?aker's eye and said: **In honor of 
this immortal and sublime event, I move that the house do now adjourn.'* 
The motion was agreed to. That eventful day's session ended. So, too, 
an institution that began when a Dutch man-of-war sailed into a 
Virginia harbor in 1620 and sold a few slaves to the planters, came to 
an end. Slowly the immense audience dis|>ersed. A salute of one hun- 
dred guns was fired in Washington, a city in which slavery was legal- 
ized only thriH? years before. January 31, 1S05, became for all time a 
white letter day in American history. 

On the following evening a procession was formed and marched with 
music to the executive mansion. In response to calls, President Lin- 
coln made a short and characteristic siH>ech. He referred to the emanci- 
pation proclamation saying, it *'fell far short of what the amendment will 
be when consummated. A question might l>e raised whether the procla- 
mation was legally valid. It might be urged that it only aided those 
who .came into our lines, and that it was inoiK»rative as to those who did 
not give themselves up; or that it would have no effect ui)on the chil- 
dren of slaves born hereafter; in fact, it would In? urged that it did not 
meet the evil. But this amendment is a king's cure-all for all the evil«. 
It winds the whole thing up." So it did. Any gigantic evil entrenched 
in avarici* — slave power or money p^iwer — used for iM>litical control, 
given an inch will take an ell, nei^ds i>lucking out by the roots to be got 
rid of. 

RATIFICATION. 

The question of ratification by three-fourths of the states was deemed 
certain. Illinois was first to ratify, taking action on the next day, 
February 1; Michigan and Rhode Island followed with a fonnal ap- 
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proval on February 2; Maryland, New York and West Virginia, Febru- 
ary 3; Maine and Kansas, February 7; Massachusetts and Pennsylvania^ 
February 8; Virginia, February 9; Ohio and Missouri, February 10; 
Indiana and Nevada, February 16; Louisiana, February 17; Minnesota,. 
February 23; Wisconsin, March 1; Vermont, March 0; Tennessee, April 
7; Arkansas, April 20; Connecticut, May 5; New Hampshire, July 1; 
South Carolina, November 13; Alabama, December 2; North Carolina, 
December 4; Georgia, December 0; Oregon, Dec-ember 11; California, 
December 20; Florida, December 28 — all in 1865; New Jersey, January 
23, 1866; Iowa, January 24, 1866; Texas, February 18, 1870, 

Without waiting for the action of the six last named states, William 
H. Seward, secretary of state in the cabinet of President Andrew John- 
son, on December 18, 1865, issued an official proclamation that the 
legislatures of 27 states, being- three-fourths of the 36 states of the 
union, had ratified the amendment and made it a part of the constitu- 
tion of the United States. Events had moved swiftly. Seven years 
before, in 1858, Mr. Seward made a si>eech at Rochester, New York, in 
which, after alluding to the constant collisions between the systems of 
free and slave labor in this country, he said: *'It is an irrepressible 
conflict between opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the 
United States will, sooner or later, become entirely a slave holding 
nation or entirely a free labor nation.'* 

Contrast this amendment with the one passed by congress in 1861 to 
perpetuate slavery and save the union! In February, 1861, when the 
storm cloud of war was gathering all along the southern horizon, Thomas 
Corwin of Ohio, chairman of the i)eace committee of thirty-three, mem- 
bers, reported the following constitutional amendment: **No amendment 
shall be made to the constitution which will authorize or give to con- 
gress the iK)wer to abolish or interfere within any state with the domes- 
tic institutions thereof, including that of i>er8ons held to labor or service 
by the laws of said state.'* 

This amendment would have given slavery a long lease of power in 
the states and would have placed the institution beyond the reach of 
national emancipation. It passed the house of representatives, yeas 
1:^3, nays 65; and the senate, yeas 24, nays 12. Signing it was one of the 
last official acts of President Buchanan; and it was approved by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in his inaugural address of March 5, 1861. Four years 
of civil war wrought a mighty transformation. Men are educated by 
events. 
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VALUABLE ASSISTANCE. 



Not all the woik in behalf of the thirteenth amendment was done by 
Bepresentatives Ashley and Frank. They had charge of the measure, 
enlisting in its behalf such other persons as they deemed best, and for 
keeping the record they were the only ones who reported to Mr, Shear- 
man or myself the names of the former opponents who would vote for 
it at the next roll call. Volunteer work was also performed. 

Michigan's six representatives — Fernando C. Seaman of Adrian,^ 
Charles Upson of Coldwater, Francis W. Kellogg of Grand Rapids^ 
John W. Longyear of Lansing, Augustus C. Baldwin of Pontiac, and 
John F. Driggs of East Saginaw — all voted for the amendment; both of 
our senators, Zachariah Chandler and Jacob M. Howard, having voted 
for it at the previous session; thus giving the state a clean record, by 
representatives of both political parties, in its favor. 

Mr. Baldwin was the only democrat in congress from the state. At 
the previous session, thinking that the time had not arrived in the 
I)rogre88 of the war to present to the people a new issue, he voted in the 
negative; but in 1S65, when evident that the war was drawing to a close 
by the collapse of the confederacy, he was sincerely in its favor. Not 
only had he informed Mr. Ashley that he should vote in the affirmative, 
and his name had been rei-orded "aye*' on the tally sheet, but he used 
his influence in its behalf. During the forenoon of the day the vote was 
taken he called at Willard's hotel to see Hon. Samuel S. Cox, a fellow 
democrat, for the express iniriK)se of urging him to vote in the affirma- 
tive. On arriving at Mr. Cox's rooms he found Repi-esentative James 
£. English there on the same errand, lloih advised their brilliant 
democratic colleague to support the amendment. Mr. Cox replied that 
he had both spoken an^ voted against it, and he did not see how* he could 
consistently vote for it. The suggestion was made to him that circum- 
stances were altogether different; that the war was near its close, and 
the troublesome question should be forever settled. Finally Mr. Cox 
said if he could have six to eight minutes to exjilain he would change his 
vote. On arriving at the capitol, Mr. Baldwin had an interview with' 
Mr. Ashley and told him what Mr. Cox had said. Mr. Ashley I'eplied 
that he would be glad to accommodate Mr. Cox, but every moment of the 
time at his control was promised to other democrats, and it would be 
impossible to make different arrangements, and give him or anyone 
else an opportunity to ex]ilain his vote. The result was Mr. Cox voted 
in the negative. 
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To the first roll call every member present responded except Mr. 
Baldwin. Surrounded as be was by ft number of Democrats who were 
opposed to the amendment, he did not want to take the lead among his 
party colleagues in responding "aye.'' When the roll was completed he 
rose and addressing the speaker asked that his name be called. This 
was done and his vote recorded. Then Speaker Colfax said: ''The 
clerk will call my name.'' Turning partly around, I called '^Schuyler 
Colfax." Of course the auswer was an emphatic "aye;" and his was the 
last vote recorded on that memorable roll call, which completed the 
congi-essional work of emancipation, and removed the stain of slavery 
from the national escutcheon. 

MICHIGAN MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

This is an appropriate occasion to place on record in the "collections" 
of this society brief biographical sketches of the senators and repre- 
sentatives from Michigan who were members of the 38th congress and 
by their votes and influence contributed to the passage of the thirteenth 
amendment 

Zachariah Chandler, the senior senator, was born in Bedford, New 
Hampshire, December 10, 1818, and died suddenly in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 1, 1879. His education was limited to the common schools and an 
academy of his native state. In 1S33 he came to Detroit and engaged in 
the dry goods business. As a wholesale merchant he was energetic and 
successful. His public life began in 1851 by his election as mayor of 
Detroit. In 1852 he received the whig nomination for governor. There 
was no hoi)e of an election, but he made a thorough canvass, and the 
large vote cast for him gave him political prominence. After that he 
took an active part in every campaign in the state and soon became 
known in national politics. In 1856 he spoke with Abraham Lincoln at 
a great political mass meeting in Kalamazoo. In the winter of 1857, at 
the first election of a United States senator by the state legislature after 
the republican party came into power in Michigan, he was chosen to 
fill that high oftice as the successor of General Lewis Cass, the most 
eminent citizen of the state for more than half a century. By his in- 
domitable eiierjry. political sagacity, and firmness in adherence to the 
principles he was chosen to represent, he at once took a prominent 
position in that body of eminent men during the war and reconstruc- 
tion periods. During his first term he served as chairman of the com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and of the committee on commerce — 
the latter always his favorite position and the one for which his busi- 
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ness ex|H*rieiu-e and faiuillairity with the greatest internal waterway of 
the world, the lake rt»jrit)n of the growing northwest, eminently fitted 
him. Febrnary 11, IHH, while the Michigan legislature was in session, 
he wi-ote his famous **blood letting letter" to Governor Austin Blair, 
showing that he ssiw the inevitableness of the ap|)eal to arms as the 
bloody arbitrament of the struggle betwtn^n fretnlom and slavery, and 
he defendt*d it in one of his last speeches in the senate. He never tlinched 
from his rei-ord. The gist of the letter was in the following sentence, 
from which it received its name: ^'Without a little blood letting this 
union will not, in my estimation, be worth a rush.*' 

In 1S(>;J Mr. Chandler was re-elected and during his second tenn was 
coutinucMl at the head of the committee on commerce, served on the im- 
jwrtant committee on mines and mining, and with Senators Benjamin 
F. Wade of Ohio, and James W. Xesmith of Oregon, for colleagues, on 
the famous si>ecial committee on the conduct of the war. This brought 
him into close association with the war department and with the lead- 
ing military men of the great civil conflict. To the last he was a warm 
friend of. the greatest of war secretaries, Edwin M. Stanton. Both tall 
in stature, and with a peculiar movement, or gait, it is something to be 
remembered to have seen Chandler and Lincoln walking together on the 
street. They, too, were great friends, and in all-around, common sense 
statesmanship and native shrewdness and sagacity admirable repre- 
sentatives of the vigorous west. It was eminently appropriate, there- 
fore, that Mr. Chandler should be a member of the national committee 
that accompanied the remains of the martyred President to their final 
resting place in Illinois, after his assassination in Washington. For 
the third time, in 1869, Mr. Chandler was elected United States senator, 
and was retained as chairman of his favorite committee on commerce 
until 1875, when the legislature failed to give him a fourth term, and 
Judge Isaac P. Christiancy was chosen his successor. In October, 1875, 
President Grant tendered him the imi>ortant position of secretary of 
the interior. His services in that important department were, of a 
notable character. He at once selected Charles T. Gorham of Marshall, 
for assistant secretary and Augustus C. Gaylord of Saginaw, as assist- 
ant attorney general for the dei)artment, and introduced order, system, 
business methods and integrity into the administration of its affaira; 
and he held the office until the close of the presidential term in 1S77. 
When Mr. Christiancy resigned in 1870 to accept the office of minister to 
Peru, the Michigan legislature elected Mr. Chandler to fill out the unez- 
75 
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pired term, until 1881. Xo doubt be would have been elected the fifth 
time that ^ear had he lived. He was chairman of the republican na- 
tional committee in the exciting presidential campaign of 187C, and it* 
is not probable that, without his indomitable energy and mastery of the 
situation, Tresident Ilayes would have occupied the executive mansion. 
His announcement as chairman of the di»8ircMl result was torse and char- 
acteristic: **na.Vi*s has 181 electorial votes, and is elected.'' That was the 
final count. He was Mi<-higan*s only United States Senator who served in 
the national congress before and during the civil war, and was identi- 
fied with all the leading measures of that eventful era of American his- 
tory. He was not an orator, but was a plain, direct and forcible si)eaker, 
of commanding apjiearance and with marked physical and mental quali- 
ties, endowed with strong icmimon sence and an excellent practical judg- 
ment, with great energy and a perseverance that led him onward from 
success to success, he was always true to his friends, and take him all 
around he was the most influential senator the state ever sent to Wash- 
ington, and had he lived would have been the logical and probable can- 
didate for president in 1880. 

Kinsley S. Itingham, the first republican governor of Michigan, elected 
in 1S54 and re-ek^cted in 1850, was chosen T'nited States senator, to suc- 
ce<Hl Charles E. Stuart, in 1859, and died in 1801, thus closing a long 
and an honorable career in the state. Jacob M. Howard became hia 
successor. This eminent lawyer and citizen was born in Shaftesbury, 
Vermont, July 10, 1805, and died suddenly at his home in Detroit. He 
was educated at the academies of Bennington and Brattleboro in his 
native state, and graduated at Williams college, Massachusetts, in 1830. 
He studied law, taught in a Massachusetts academy for a time; removed 
1o Michigan in 1832, was admitted to the bar of the territory in 1833, 
and became one of the ablest lawyers of the northwest. In 1838 he 
was a member of the state legislature, and was elected by the whiga 
the sole representative from the state to the twenty-sixth congress in 
1840, serving during the sessions of 1841-3. He drafted the platform of 
the republican party at the time of its organization "under the oaks'* 
in Jackson, in 1854, was nominated as its first candidate for attorney 
general on the state ticket and was elected in November of that year, 
and re-elected in 1856 and 1858, holding the office for six consecutive 
years. In 1802 he was elected United States senator to succeed Kinsley 
S. Bingham, deceased, serving out the term which ended with the third of 
March, 1805, and that year was chosen his own successor for the full 
tei-m which ended in 1871. Not only was Mr. Howard a profound lawyer* 
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but he was tbe most accurate aud deliberate extempore debater in the 
i^euate. IVnnis Murphy, of the corps of senate stenographers, once told 
me that Mr. Iloward's extemporaneous 8i>eeche8, as delivered, needed 
fewer verbal and grammatical corrections than those of any other mem- 
ber of that body. A master of clear statement, he was calm and logical 
rather than flowery and rhetorical in debate. In the discussion of all 
the great questions of the war and reconstruction i)eriod he took a prom- 
inent part. Not a working i^olitician, but a lawyer and statesman of 
eminent ability, he was very useful during the critical period of Amer- 
ican history that he served in the senate. In framing the constitutional 
amendments, both the thirtt»enth and the foui*teenth, and in the con- 
sideration of the legislative steps necessary for the reconstruction of 
the shatterinl union, his knowledge was of immense value to the coun- 
try. Of the important committee on the judiciary he was one of the 
most influential members, and besides this valuable servic€% he was also 
a member of the committcH? of military affairs and of private land 
claims, and chairman of the committee on the Pacific railroad, directing 
and shaping legislation that resulted in building transcontinental lines 
to the Pacific Ocean and making the union of the states commercially 
one and indissoluble forever. Steel rails and free commercial inter- 
course bind people and states closer and firmer together than do con- 
stitutional provisions and standing armies. During the yeai's that 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Chandler served together in the senate, Michigan 
ranked second to no other state in the ability and influence of its 
senators. Not until Mr. Howard's defeat for re-election in 1871, chiefly 
because not adapted to the service of an errand boy in the departments, 
and had not the taste and peculiar attainments needed for the efficient 
j/romotion of greedy private and local interests by legislation, did the 
sc*nate begin to take on its present acknowledged condition and reputa- 
tion as a "degenerate body.*' Since the retirement of Mr. Howard, Mich- 
igan has hsid no s<*nator capable of discussing great constitutional and 
international questions. His si»eech in executive session on the con- 
flicting claims of the United States and Great Britain, growing out of the 
treaty of 1S40, to San Juan and other islands between Washington terri- 
tory and Vancouver island, afterwards jirinted by order of the senate, 
was conclusive as to the rights of this country in the dispute, and was 
so decided on arbitration by the Emperor of Germany. Mr. Howard 
rightfully ranked as one of the great senators of the civil war and recon- 
struction era, and was second to no other senator in wise counsel and 
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the careful work wblch resulted in embodying the victorious issues of 
the war in the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments of the constitution. 
Fernando C. Beaman, of Adrian, was born in Chester, Windsor county, 
Vermont, June 2S. 1S14, and died at liis home in Adrian, Sept. 27, 1882. 
When a boy he removed with his father to the state of New York, and 
was left an orphan at the age of fifteen years. lie received a good Eng- 
lish education at the Franklin county academy, studied law in Boches- 
ter, Xew York, came to Michigan in 1838, and at once commenced the 
l)ractice of his profession. For six years he served as prosecuting attor- 
ney of Lenawee county; was judge of probate for four years; in 1856 was 
chosen a presidential elector and voted for John C. Fremont for presi- 
dent and William L. Dayton for vice-president, the first republican can- 
didates named for these ollices; and in 1800 was elected a i-epresentative 
in congress from the first Michigan district, was re-elected four times, 
giving him a continuous service during ten of the most eventful con- 
gressional years in American history, ilr. Beaman was an able and 
conscientious member of congress — a hater of shams and frauds. He 
served on many important committees, the one on territories, of which 
he was a member, having had gi'eat prominence during the contest with 
slavery. He was one of the first to take an advanced and correct i)osI- 
tion on the question of reconstruction, which involved the relation of 
the rebel states to the union — a position that was finally adopted by 
congress. In the thirty-seventh congi^ess, during his first term, he made 
a carefully prepared speech on the subject, which attracted wide atten- 
tion at the time and caused much discussion. By most it was regarded 
as pi'cmature, and only by a few as presenting a true and safe plan for 
restoring the seceded states, after the rel>ellion should be crushed, to 
their forfeited rights in the union. In fact, he was a i>ioneer among 
congressmen in advocating the proper coui^se to be pursued. From the 
committee on territories he reported a bill to establish provisional gov- 
ernments for the. districts of country in rebellion against the United. 
States, which, although laid on the table, contained the principles after- 
wards adopted by congress for the restoration of the suicided states to 
their normal and loyal relations with the federal government. He ^'as- 
sumed the ground that the so called seceiled states had ceased to exist 
under the constitution: that their constitutional governments had been 
abrogated/' or, in other words, *Misuri>ed and overthrown.-' This left 
the territory an integral part of the union, but with state governments 
abrogated, and the power of congress over them supreme. There was 
no confusion of ideas in Mr. Beaman's position because it conformed to 
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the facts. An aociileiit shows how the speech was received. Senator 
Charles Sumner, who had studied the question thoroughly, after read- 
ing it came over to the house and congratulated Mr. Beaman upon the 
])osition he had taken and the ability with which he had maintained it. 
Upon the slavery question he was equally clear and explicit. Nearly a 
year before the passage of the constitutional amendment abolishing 
slavery, he said upon the floor of the house: ••Every vestige of slavery 
in the entire country must be removed; and to that end we must watch 
with keenest vigilance every step that is taken to reconstruct the rebel 
states. lA»t the great cotton and sugar growing regions be made forever 
free. Adoi>t siKH*dy and efficient measures to procure an amendment 
to the federal constitution that will banish the evil from all the loyal 
states; hope for its speedy extinction everywhere; but ever remember, 
that so long as a slave breathes within our borders, there is no safety for 
r(*]iubli(an institutions." Mr. Beaman was an honest and able 
representative. 

Among the members of congress at that time, Coldwater had a 
worthy* and hard working representative in the person of Charles Upson. 
Whatever his hands found to do, that he did with all his might. He 
was true to his convictions, true to his constituents, and had a straight- 
forward and common sense way of looking at questions as they arose 
for consideration. He spotted those who were promoting money making 
jobs through legislation, and was sure to vote against their schemes 
whenever they ajqieared. 

Born at Southington, Connecticut, March 10, 1S21, he received an 
academic education; studied law in the Yale law school; came to Mich* 
igan in 1845 and settled in St. Joseph county, where he practiced his pro- 
fession; was county clerk in 1840-50, and prosecuting attorney in 1853-4; 
was a member of the state senate in 1855-G; was elected attorney general . 
for the state in 1800 and served until January 1, 18G3; at the general 
flection in ISO'J he was chosen to rejm'scnt the second congressional dis- 
trict in the thirty-eighth congress, and wsis re-elected to the thirty-ninth 
and fortieth rongress4*s. Ins terms covering the last half of the civil war 
and the period of reconstruction. 

Much of his senite was on the imjKirtant committee of elections, which 
is not generally of conspicuous and permanent public interest, but he 
brought to the discharge of its duties a sound judgment and an honest 
purpose. It can be said of him that he always did his best. One of the 
warmest contestiMl elertions was against Cien. Ik*njamin F. Loan, of Mis- 
souri. A majority of the committee decided against Oen. Iran's -right 
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to the seat, Jlenrj L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, its chairman, and Portus 
Baxter, of Vermont, republicans, agreeing with the democratic mem- 
bers. Mr. Dawes was a i>ersistent figliter, and did not like to be beaten. 
Mr. Upson believed that Gen. Loan, the sitting member, was entitled to 
the seat; he prepared the minority report, and made the principal speech 
in his behalf. It was a hotly contested case, but Mr. Upson showed that 
if Gen. Loan was unseated it would be from an inference merely, as the 
proofs did not disclose the fact of military interference, as alleged, that 
l)revented any loyal man from voting as he desired. The contest was 
sharp and <*arnest, but Mr. Upson won. Gen. Ix>an*s right to the seat 
was sustained by twelve majority. 

It was during this roll call that Thaddeus Stevens, when his name was 
called, looked up as if uncertain how to vote, and asked of a member in 
an adjacent seat the question: *• Which is our feller?'' Noticing his hesi- 
tancy, I said in a low tone to the tally clerk, **iiye,'' and with one of his 
saturnine smiles he nodded an assent. The result in this case, under 
the circumstances, was a great triumph for Mr. Upson. 

Among the members of the house, as already stated, there was not 
a more inveterate enemy of legislative jobbers and speculators. They 
were plenty, even at that time, when the hearts of loyal citizens were 
sublimated with the fervor of patriotism. Mr. Upson's judgment as to 
men and measures was excellent, and he gave to his i>eople in congress 
faithful and honorable service. He was a party man, yet true to his own 
convictions of right and duty. Emancipation had no truer friend. When 
he died, September 9, 1SS5, at his home in Coldwater, loved and respected 
by all, without distinction of jiarty or creed, the feelings entertained for 
him were a tribute to his sterling integrity and clean character. 

Personally no member of congress from Michigan was held in higher 
esteem than John W. Longyear, of I^msing. 'When nominated for rep- 
resentative at a third distrfd cohvention in Jackson in 1S62, he had 
scarcely been mentioned as a candidate, Daniel L. Case, his brother-in- 
law, being the first choice of the Ingham county delegation. Calhoun 
county presented Samuel S. Lacey and Washtenaw named one of its own 
citizens, but Jackson and Eatoii had no special favorite. Mr. Long- 
year had gained a gbod reputation as a lawyer, and his practice in the 
circuit court of Eaton county had made him well and favorably known 
to its people, esi)ecially those who were active in politics. It was 
natural, therefore, that he should be preferred over any of the other 
candidates mentioned. Talk among the delegates disclosed the fact 
that he would be acceptable to all portions of the district, and the result 
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was a gradual centmlization of votes upon him, without his name having 
been publicly announced as a candidate, which resulted in his unanimous 
nomination. It was one of the few instances where the office sought the 
man. His canvass of the district was mo^de in a quiet and dignified man- 
ner, and his stump speeches were characterized by the same logical pre- 
irision of statement as his pleas in the court room. Born at Shandaken, 
Ulster county, New York, October 22, 1820, he received a good academic 
education, and removed to Michigan in 1S44, finished studying law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1S4C; was elected representative in the thirty- 
eighth congi'ess in 1SG2, and was re-elected in 1SG4, filling the position for 
four years. During his first session, in May, 1S64, while the method for 
restoring the rebel states was in a very chaotic condition, congressional 
sentiment not having centered upon any definite plan, Mr. Longyear 
made a carefully prepared si)eech on a bill to provide them with tempo- 
rary governments while in transition from slavery and rebellion to free- 
dom and loyalty. Doubt as to a northern triumph had disappeared, and 
this question had begun to assume practical imi)ortance. Mr. Longyear's. 
argument was based upon the theory and the fact that loyal state gov- 
ernments, in the rebellious districts where secession had taken place, 
had been usurped and overthrown, and hence the authority of the United 
States over them was supreme; and, therefore, that congress, as in the 
ease of territories, had the constitutional right iind i)ower to make it an 
imperative condition of their readmission into the union as reconstructed 
states that slavery and involuntary servitude should be forever pro- 
hibited. The uppennost idea was to get rid of slavery, as the passage 
of a constitutional amendment for its abolishment was not deemed pos- 
sible. It was a lucid presentation of the question, and the most import- 
ant speech made by Mr. Longyear during his congressional career. Fur- 
thermore, it advocated the plan of reconstruction that was finally 
adopted. lie showed Avhat constitutes a state, and then that a state 
might forfeit its rights and privileges as a member of the federal union, 
yet leave both territory and i>eople under the control of the United 
States as thi* sujireme authority. The morit of tlie speech lay in a clear 
presentment of the actual relation of the suicided states to the general 
government and in a diiTereut line of argument than had been taken by 
any other jierson who had discussed the question. That brilliant repre- 
sentative, Henry Winter Davis of ^laryland, who was the author of the 
bill under consideration and reported it out of the committee and de- 
fended it on the floor, was greatly plea'sed with Mr. Ix^ngyear's speech 
and took occasion to thank him for it. Ilis clear perception and judicial 
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fairness and impartiality enabled him to present the subject from a 
higher standpoint than mere political expediency. On the expiration of 
his service in conjrross, Mr. Ix)np:year resumed his law practice in Lan- 
sing and continued it until his appointment as Ignited States district 
judge for the eastern district of Michigan, in which position he added 
much to a well-earned reputation as a lawyer and a man of varied 
ability, by the eminent fitness he disphayed for that important judicial 
position from the day he entered upon its duties until his death. 

Francis AV. Kellogjr, known on the stump as the "war horse of the 
pine woods/' represented the fourth district. He was born in Worthing- 
ton, Hampshire county, Massachusetts, May .30, ISIO, received a limited 
school edui'ntion; gained a wide reputation as a temperance lecturer; 
and soon after coming to Michigan engaged in the business of lumbering 
near Grand Rapids^ the village of KelloggAille receiving its name from 
him. In 185G he was elected a representative in the state legislature, 
and his fame as a stump speaker led to his nomination and election in 
1S5S, as one of Michigan's four representatives in congress, and he was 
re-elected to the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth congresses in 18G0 
and in 18G2. During his last term he served on the committee on mili- 
tary affairs. He was a man of gi*eat energy, but was not prominent in 
practical legislation. As a rule, the stump orator is not an eflBcient law- 
maker. After the civil war he went south, having received an appoint- 
ment in the revenue service at Mobile, Alabama, and in 1866 was elected 
from tlie reconstructed state as one of its representatives in congress. 
Xot often did ^fr. Kellogg participate in debate on the floor of the house, 
but in June, isri4. he made an imi)assioncKl extemporaneous speiM-h in 
favor of the constitutional amendment abolishing slavery. It was a sub- 
ject with which he was very familiar and Avell adapted to his style of 
oratory. He reviewed the events which led up to the civil war, dwelling 
with special earnestness upon the aggressions of slavery, and urged the 
adoption of the thirteenth amendment as the only sure method of remov- 
ing its cause and preventing its recurrence. Hut few spet^ches in the 
house received closer attention, and yet it was not an argument, but an 
impassioned declamation. 

As stated in referring to the vote on the final passage of the thirteenth 
amendment, Augustus C. Baldwin of Pontiac, was the only democratic 
member of congress from Michigan during the civil war. Prior to the 
election of 1802 the conduct of the war, esj^ecially with i-espect to 
slavery, had been* so unsatisfactory to the people of the northern states 
that the rejuiblican majority in the thirty-eiglith congress was small. Id 
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tbe house the classification of members stood 102 republicans, 75 demo- 
crats and nine anti-republicans from the border slave states. In fact 
there was only about 20 straight republican majority. Popular feeling 
against the war policy of the administration found expression at the 
polls in the defeat of many republican congressmen. Majorities were 
reductnl in all the Michigan districts, and in the fifth district the elec- 
tion resulted in a majority for Mr. Baldwin over Koland E. Trowbridge, 
the republican nominee and a member of the preceding congress. It can 
be said of Mr. Baldwin that his criticisms of the war policy of the party 
in power were not one whit more severe than those uttered by many 
prominent republicans. As late as 1S64 such stalwart republicans as 
Representative Henry Winter Davis and Senator Benjsimin F. Wade 
published a scathing arraignment of what they deemed tlie shortcomings 
of the administration in the conduct of the war. Mr. Baldwin was a 
loyal democrat, and when the proper time came, according to his own 
best judgment, to abolish slavery by constitutional amendment, he did 
not hesitate to vote in its favor. At the first session of the thirty- 
eighth congress but few democrats voted in the affirmative on the thir- 
teenth amendment — John A. Griswold and Moses F. Odell of New York, 
Joseph Bailey of Pennsylvania, and Ezra Wheeler of Wisconsin, but at 
the second session, when the final vote was taken, they were joined by 
thirteen other party associates, namely: Augustus C. Baldwin of Mich- 
igan, Alexander H. Coffroth and Archibald McAllister, of Pennsylvania, 
James E. English of Connecticut, John Ganson, Anson Herrick, Homer 
A. Xelson, William Radford and John B. Steele of Xew York, Wells A* 
Hutrhins, of Ohio, Austin A. King and James ^>. Rollins, of Missouri, and 
George H. Yeaman of Kentucky, and by their help the two-thirds major- 
ity was obtained. It is quite significant that, in proportion to numbers, 
a larger vote was given to the amendment from the border "slave states 
than from the border free states. But Avhat a flood of recollections the 
repetition of these names, all of which were checked *'aye'' upon that 
tally sheet kept at the clerk's desk, and were so recorded upon the final 
roll call, brings to mind, and now, after thirty-four years, only Mr. Bald- 
win, among these demoiratic representatives, is living on this earth! 
All the i-est have gone. Roll calls, like drum beats for departed soldiers, 
are nothing now to them. In a great crisis they i>erformed their duty and 
were loyal to liberty and to inalienable human rights. Mr. Baldwin, who 
thus heli>ed to make for Michigan a clean record on the real issue of the 
war, was born in Salina, Xew York, December 24, 1817; received a com- 
mon school education, and, by the loss of his father when young, was 
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dependent ui)on his own efforts for support and to get on in the world. 
In 1837, in his twentieth year, he came to Midiigan and settled in Oak- 
land county; taught school; studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
i842. In 1844 and 184C, when residing at Milford, Oakland county, he 
was elected a representative in the state legislature; in 1833-54 was pros- 
ecuting attorney for the same county; was a delegate to the Charles- 
ton and Baltimore democratic national conventions of 18G0; in 18G2 was 
elected a representative to the thirty-eighth congress, and was a delegate 
to the democratic national convention held in Chicago in 1864. Since 
then he has served as circuit judge, having been elected to the office by 
the people among whom he has lived for sixty-two years. He is also an 
active meniber of the ^lichigan Pioneer and Historical Society. 

The sixth district was represented by John F. Driggs of East Sagi- 
naw. Four words describe his congressional career — *iie was a worker,*' 
and one of the most eflicient workers for constituents that Michigan 
ever sent to the national house of rei)resentatives. He had a way of 
getting around among members and telling them what was needed for 
his district that was peculiarly his own. *'See Driggs, what is he after 
now?" would be a not uncommon remark when he was circulating about 
the house and seeking support or overcoming opposition to some meas- 
ure of local imiM)rtance. His was the big district, composed of twenty- 
eight counties, more than one-third of the state in area, with a coast 
line extending from the lower part of I>ake Huron to the westernmost 
point of Lake Superior, and he worked persistently and efficiently for the 
whole of it. At times he would have three or four volunteer clerks 
helping him on his large correspondence, and when his right hand was 
afflicted with pen paralysis, he at once learned to write with his left 
hand. The interests i)f his district were nmny and varied, with its long 
coast line and numerous rivers and harbors, with the looking after land 
grants for railroads, canals and wagon roads, and he had but little time 
to devote to national jmlitics. As early as 18(10 he advocated an exten- 
sion of the Northern Pacific railroad from Superior City east to the 
Straits of Mackinaw, and thence across the straits to Saginaw and De- 
troit for connection with the eastern lines of communication to the sea- 
board. Thus he was ever on the alert for better means of communica- 
tion for the great and growing interests of noi'thern Michigan. He 
talked over the advantages that would accrue from such a road in 
affording an outlet for the vast mineral and timber resources of the 
upiK»r iMMiinsula, as well as to the iounties it would traverse in the 
lowi»r iHMiinsula. His caj^acity for work, sagacity in obtaining assist- 
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ance from others by personal effort, and bis earnest manner, gained bim 
friends and made bim a useful member of congress. As a worker be 
bad no superior. A native of the state of Xew York, Mr. Driggs was 
born at Kinderbook, Marcb S, 1813, received a good common scbool edu- 
cation, was apprenticeil to learn tbe building trade, and became a master 
mecbauic and builder on bis own account in Xew York city; was a 
member of tbe same volunteer fire comimny with David P. Broderick, 
afterwards tjie distinguisbed United States senator from California, wbo 
was killed in a duel with Judge Terry; was suiHn'intendent of tbe New 
York penitentiary in 1S44; removed to Michigan in 1856; was president 
of Saginaw village in 1858, and in November of that year was elected a 
representative in tbe state legislature, serving during tbe session of 
1S5D; and in 1802 was nominated and elected a representative in con- 
gress; was re-elected in 18G4 and in 18G6, giving bim a continuous serv- 
ice of six years. His committee exiH?rience was largely as a meml>er of 
tbe committee on public lauds — the one of bis choice, as bis district had 
a larger acreage of the ]»ublic domain than any other single district, 
unless a member represented an entiiv state in the Vuited States. Thf 
debater, tbe siH^ecbmaker, is seldom an influential member of congress: 
that distinction belongs to the worker; and this was the it^ason why Mr. 
Driggs was an efficient repi^esentative. To the war measures of tbe 
government, and to tbe anti-slavery amendment of tbe constitution be 

gave an earnest supiwrt. 

• 

LINCOLN, THE EMANCirATOR. 

Xo reference to that crucial i)eriod.of American history is complete 
without mentioning Abraham Lincoln. He was the central figure of tbe 
civil war and emancipation epoch. True, at tbe outset, be insisted 
quite tena<'iou8ly upon gradual emanclp.ntion with compensation; buttb^ 
institution of slavery was so firmly rooted in avarice, habit and prejttj 
dice, that his policy was impracticable, even in the border slave states] 
In his annual message to the second session of the thirty-eighth eoi^ 
gress, which met December G, 1804, Mr. Lincoln dwelt on the fact thai 
the presidential campaign of that year had shown that the i>oople ireit 
determined to maintain the integrity of the union. Xo candidate f« 
office, high or low, had ventui^ed to seek for votes on the avowal thap 
be was in favor of surrendering the union of the states. Having a^ 
vanced, step by step, to tbe acceptance of tbe principle of complete ems 
cipation, there he remained firm and steadfast. In tbe message refe 
to he said: 'I shall not retract or modify the emancipation proeU 
tion, nor shall I return to slavery any person wbo is free by tbe t€ 
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of tbat proclamation. If tlie ix^ple should make it an executive duty to 
re-enslave such persons, another, and not I, must be their instrument to 
perform it. In stating a single condition of peace, I mean simply to say 
that war will cease on the j»art of the government whenever it shall 
have ceased on the part of those who began it.'* 

There was very little disunion sentiment at the north in 1S64, but there 
were wide differences of opinion as to slavery, and as to the methods 
that should be adopted to restore unity and peace. Even Michigan voted 
against negro suffrage. Gen. McClellan, who was nominated on a peace 
platform as the pi*esidential candidate in opposition to Mr. Lincoln, 
declared in his letter of acceptance that the union "must be preserved 
at all hazards.'^ With reference to the declaration that the war had been 
a failure he said: **I could not look in the face of my gallant comrades 
of the army and navy who had survived so many bloody battles, and tell 
them that their labors, and the s«^crifice of so many of our slain and 
wounded brethren, had been in vain; that we had abandoned that union 
for which we have so often periled our lives.*' 

Union and peace with slavery were impossible. President Lincoln 
came to see that his cherished policy of gradual emancipation with com- 
]»cnHati<in was out of the question. His two interviews with border state 
congressnn»u and the Delaware suggestion proved its utter futility. But 
with each great emergency, as it came, he rose, though sometimes his 
movements seiMued slow, to the height of the occasion. 

11 Ik KtepH were Blow, yet forward «tlll 
lie prcKsoO where othfrs imiumh] or failed; 

The c-olm Rtnr clomb with constant will. 
Tlie rentleKR meteor llnKhed niid paled." 

The real issue during the four years of bloody civil war was between 
freedom and slavery. Disguised, glossed over, evaded, as the real issue 
generally was, the war was waged between fr(v states and slave states, 
each with a government and with brave armies of its own; and the con- 
test culminated in the adoption of the thirteenth amendment and the 
abolition of slavery. The imiH»rfect ideas that prevailed in the confed- 
eracy, as to tlu* iiHompatibility between freinlom and slavery, ai)pear 
in "An address to the Christians throughout the world," issued at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Ai)ril 2*>, lS(i.*), and sigiu'd by ninety-six clergymen of 
all denominations. It shows that men believe according to habit and 
environment. Among other things they said that •'the recent proclama- 
tion of the rr(»sident of the Tnited States seeking the emancipation of 
the slaves of the south is, in our judgment, a suitable occasion for solemn 
jir<>test on the part of the iM»oi»le of God througlnrnt the world.'* This 
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shows that slavery was entrenched in religion as well as by law, politics 
and avarice. This shows how utterly slavery had debauched religioas 
sentiment, as well as politics. It was stronger in the minds of clergy- 
men than was the golden rule — the same as are many of the customs and 
covenances of society today. It was for years the pivot upon which 
political action turned. Do you wonder that our country is the only 
one in the world in which, during the latter part of this century, slavery 
was so inwoven into thought and act that it could be rooted out in no 
other way than by war? But it had to go. Without emancipation the 
war would have been a failure, even if peace with slavery had been 
conquered. 

With increasing calmness, as the years go by, we can contemplate the 
great issue and grand result of the civil war. A generation has passed 
since it ended. The nation has grown from 31,000,000 to 75,000,000 peo- 
ple. How many of the 31,000,000 in ISCO are now living here on earth? 
To most of our people the civil war is only a matter of history. They see 
some of its aged veterans, and that is all. To whom are we indebted, 
more than to any other one man, for emancipation? To Abraham Lin- 
coln. Both the preliminary )>rochimation of September, 1862, and the final 
proclamation of January 1, 1SG3, are in his handwriting. He drafted the 
fli*8t one without consulting his cabinet or any member of it, and then 
laid it aside until, he thought, the time for issuing it had come. He had 
higher counsel than that of any earthly cabinet. But with a calm 
reliance upon spiritual advice, he looked with native shi*ewdnes8 after 
the human side of affairs, and so was well equipped for the great 
emergency. 

Senator Edwin D. Morgan, of Xew York, who was chairman of the 
republican naitional convention at Baltimore in June, 1804, in his speech 
on that occasion proposed an endorsement of the pending constitutional 
amendment to abolish slavery. '*It was I/' remarked Mr. Lincoln to the 
editor of the Xew York Independent, "who suggested to Mr. Morgan 
that he should put that idea into his s)>eech." William Lloyd Garrison 
said at a i>ublic meeting in Music Hall, Boston, February 4, 18C5: **And 
to whom is the country more immediately indebted for this vital and 
saving amendment of the constitution than, perhaps, to any other man? 
I believe I may confidently answer — ^to the humble railsplitter of Illinois 
— ^to the presidential chainbreaker for millions of the oppressed — to 
Abraham Lincoln.'' 

Pi-enident Lincoln's cabinet was coiuikisihI of able men — William H. 
Seward, Salmon P. Chase, Edwin M. Stanton, Edward Bates, Mont- 
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gomery Blair, Oiileon Welles, and John P. Usher. Each member was 
well fitted for the position he occnpied, yet Abraham Lincoln, the man 
of the people, educated in the school of experience, was the central figure 
of that crucial epoch. Higher help he had, yet he was the helmsman 
who guided the ship of state over the wild waves of rebellion to the 
haven of eni:imi]»ali(m and [K*are. He was unit]uely American. Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln left more sayings that will be authorita- 
tively quoted and treasured, so long as men hate imperialism and love 
personal liberty, than all the rest of our presidents. Of the people in 
the truest and most literal sense, he had lived their lives and thought 
their thoughts, and was never educated away from them. He was the 
president of the plain pCH>ple. God grant that from the domination and 
slavery of trusts Ave may soon find another emancipator. 

Great and true men — leaders of the right — are the choicest gifts of 
the ages. They are rare. They come in critical emergencies to lift 
humanity to a higher plane. Sometimes the world waits a long time for 
them — waits until **the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint.'^ 
It was our good fortunethat Lincoln was at the helm in a terrible crisis. 
One less patient and courageous might have failed us; one less shrewd 
and kind-hearted might have injured us. Not another like him. His 
private life, his personal character, his homely personality and beautiful 
individuality, his public career, his transparent honesty, his quaint 
humor and shrewd common sense, his sympathy with sorrow and suffer- 
ing, his "malice toward none and charity for all,'' together with his 
trust in si>iritual guidance, constituted a combination of gifts and quali- 
ties seldom incarnated in a single personality. Especially did he love the 
expansive prairies, the rural village and hamlet, and the plain ways of 
plain people. He was simple and natural. No party animosity alienated 
men's hearts from hiin. The people liked him far better than did the 
politicians. And when, as the martyr president, his body was borne 
to its last resting place, political differences were forgotten, and it was 
laid with tears and tenderness of a whole people in the tomb. The 
conquered south lost its best friend and the victorious north its wisest 
leader when he died. 

He was a rare nmn thus to have won all hearts — rare in his social 
qualities, in his individual character, in his homely ways, in his tender 
sympathy, in his intuitive perception, in his sense of responsibility, in 
his intellectual sagacity — a man of keen perception, instinctive insight, 
knowledge of human nature, quaint and eloqueiit speech. Do we honor 
him with the full measure of fame that history will award him? That 
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cannot be. The passions and prejudices of a great conflict, embittered 
by sectional and partisan interests and feelin;;,. while liajipily growing 
weaker with the lapse of time, yet linger to some extent throughout 
the land. Lincoln — like other great presidents, Washington, Jefferson 
and Jackson — was of southern parentage, yet none the less devoted to 
union and liberty. Once 1 heard IxMitze, the artist, near the close of 
his earthly career, say that he would like to paint one more picture — 
**The world's great emancipators." On being asked who he had in 
mind he replied: "Moses, Jesus, Toussaint L'Overture, Alexander II, 
and Limoln.*' What a combination of names — a galaxy of immortals! 
Emanti[iators, representing the Semitic, the African, the Anglo Saxon 
and the Schivie races, who octupy this high honor because their names 
are associated with successful efforts to liberate mankind from bond- 
age — to better the condition of nvHions of the oppressed. 

The men who were so grandly conspicuous in our tremendous battle 
with slavery — and Lincoln the grandest of all — are not yet seen in full 
clearness and proportion, as we aire too near the great events in which 
they bore a prominent part. Looking at a mountain near by we see its 
brushwood, but farther away we behold a grand outline as it looms 
against the eternal sky. The names of the leading actors in our civil 
war are immortal because of the extraordinary and imperishable nature 
of the events with which they are associated. In the revealing light of 
history, when paltry ambitions are forgotten, and the brushwood has 
disappeared, they will be greatened by the exceptional and permanent 
character of the events in which they were conspicuous. Other freedoms 
are yet to be gained, by peaceful evolution or bloody revolution — the 
greatest freedom of ojiportunity for all to every God given privilege — 
still these men will not be forgotten. When that better day shall come, 
as come it must, among those who have been leaders in movements to 
lift humanity to a higher dignity, to give men greater freedom of oppor- 
tunity, and to weld them into a closer brotherhood — even though they 
builded better than they knew — and who have taught futui-e generationa 
the- inspiring lesson of loyalty to principle, to equal rights, to complete 
freedom, to humanity, and to God, high over all the men of his time, in 
the loftiness of his full historic stature, will l>e read in letters of livings 
light the name of the sixteenth Tresident of the United States — ^Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

And now, as much as in the past, his teachings are needed; for there 
are other and subtler forms of slavery. We live in a time when the 
declaration of independence is both ignored and derided in the land of 
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its birth. More tlian forty-one rears ago, speaking of the fathers of 
the republic, Mr. Lincoln said: *-Tliey erected a beaeon to guide their 
children and their children's children, and the countless myriads who 
should inhabit the earth in other ages. Wise statesmen as they v^re, 
they knew the tendency of prosperity to breed tyrants, and so they estab- 
lished these self-evident truths, that when in the distant future, some 
man, some faction, some interest, should set up the doctrine that none 
but rich men, none but white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon white men, 
were entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, their jwsterity 
might look up again to the declaration of independence, and take cour- 
age to renew the battle which their fathers began, so that truth and jus- 
tice and mercy, and all the humane and Christian virtues, might- not 
be extinguished from the land, so that no man would hereafter dare to 
limit and circumscribe the great principles ui)on which the temple of 
liberty was being built" 

The spirit of inspiration and prescience of prophecy are in these 
words, for, already, the declaration of independence is condemned in 
this country as a barren ideality. Lincoln never faltered when in power 
to maintain the principles he upheld as a private citizen. He is a living 
presence in the hearts of those who would give to others the same 
rights they claim for themselves. So he is not dead. His was an exalted 
career; his work of emancipation was finished; the turmoil of reconstruc- 
tion he escaped; nothing could have added to his fame; and there is no 
reason why we should mourn his departure. 

"Not for blm — who, deporting, left mtlllons In tears! 
Not for blm — who has died full of honors and years ! 
Not for him — who ascended fame's ladder so high 
From the round at the top he has stepped' to the sky.** 
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LOG CABIN TIMES AND LOG CABIN PEOPLE. 

BY GEN. B. M. CUTCHEOX. 
(Dellrered before the Lenmwee County Pioneer ftocletjr, at Adrian, September 23, 1898.) 

Mr. President and Members of the Ix?naw*ee County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society: 

The occasion upon which you meet today is, so far as I am aware, 
entirely unique. The dedication of a log cabin, from materials contributed 
by the descendants of the pioneei*8 of this county, and in honor of their 
memory, is a tribute most appropriate and striking. The part which I 
have been invited to perform should have fallen to some one of the many 
able and eloquent men who have had their birth and residence in 
Lenawee county, and who could tell us from actual experience of the 
log cabins in which the stalwart men and women of this county were 
born and nurtured. They could have spoken at first hand and with 
authority of 'iog cabin times and log cabin people'* in southeastern 
Michigan. 

I can make no pretension to any such distinction. I see from your 
articles of association that a residence in the county of 25 years is 
requisite to membership. Perhaps I might claim a sort of brevet mem- 
bership under that article. 

Forty-four years ago last spring I spent a week or ten days in Adrian, 
and still have a vivid remembrance of many features of the young city 
of that day. I cannot claim that I ''gained a residence'' at that time; but 
five years later, in the autumn of 1839, I became the principal of the 
'*Oak Grove academy" at Medina in this county, succeeding Oliver L. 
Spaulding, now assistant secretary of the treasury, but then a young 
graduate of Oberlin, I believe. His family lived in that Vicinity, and 
his brother Avas one of my pupils. 1 think it is not improbable that 
some of my pupils of 1859-GO maj* be here today. 

I think that at that time I gained a "lawful residence^ in Lenawee 
county, and may claim to be a pioneer educator, as that was forty years 
ago. 

Nor can I claim to be a pioneer of Michigan, in the sense that I endured 

any of the hardships of an early settler. I came to the state to settle 

finally in February, 1S54, and have since been a part of it, participating 

in its fortunes, in i>eace and in war, and contributing according to 
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my ability to its material, intellectual and moral growth. In that sense 
I am a pioneer. But we speak of sons and **sons-in-lawv* that is, sons 
by marriage, and I can say unequivocally that I am a *'pioneer in law.*' 
The *^better half* of me was born in a log cabin in the town of Lima, 
Washtenaw county, before the beginning of the year 1840, and was 
reared in all the surroundings of a new settlement in a new state. 

My wife's father, Horace Warner, who passed away in my home 22 
years ago, came from Shoreham, Verhiont, in 1832, and lauded in De- 
troit. I have heard him tell how it took him nearly a week, conveying his 
family and household goods with an ox team, to make his way over the 
trail by way of Ypsilanti and. Ann Arbor to the site of the village of 
Dexter, and so out to his ICO acre tract, about three miles southwest of 
that village. Now* the same distance is made in the palace cars of 
the Xew York Central and Michigan Central '^North Shore Limited'' 
train in about one hour, with all the ease, comfort and luxury of sitting 
in the most comfortable juirlor, and with all the conveniences of a first- 
class hotel. This statement alone will perhaps sufficiently measure the 
distance we have progressed since 1832. 

Fortunate are the builders of states. It is their privilege to stand 
at the sources of history and to shape the nascent commonwealth. 
They give tone and direction to the civilization of a new community^ 
destined to become great and enduring. They make the mould into 
which the plastic material of future development is poured; and, as the 
boy is father to the man, so the pioneer community is father to the 
coming state. They open the clearings, build the first rude highways 
to connect them, span the streams to make them passable, organize and 
name the counties, lay off the townships, plat the villages, and provide 
the means and appliances of education. All unconscious, for the most 
pai-t, of the great public work they are doing, it seems to them at the 
time that in a very narrow and contracted sphere, hemmed in by forests,, 
cut off from contact with the outer world, they are carrying on a 
de8i)erate hand-to-hand struggle for the existence of themselves and 
their children. 

The life is a hard one, and while it tends to develop courage, inde- 
IKfudence, persistence in overcoming obstacles, and a strong and vigor- 
ous manhood and womanhood, yet it is cut off from nearly all the means 
and sources of what we call '^culture" and of associated effort in moral 
and religious training. Yet the years go by; the clearings become larger 
until they touch each other; the forest trail becomes an improved high- 
way;, the little log school house is abandoned for the well built brick 
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or frame graded school or high school; villages, towns and cities spring 
up; railroads come; great enterprises are founded and fostered; and 
then we look back and see that the hardy ]>ioneer8 were, in truth and in 
fact, laying the foundations of a gi-eat state, and are deserving of the 
name of "state builders." 

The term **pioneer" is a relative and not an absolute term. We are 
all in a certain sense pioneers. Each is a pioneer to those who come 
after him. I^g cabin times and log cabin people ai-e always present in 
some portion of the country. 

If we could take a birds-eye historic view of this country, we would 
see how the log cabin came with the pilgrim fathers to Plymouth Bay- 
in 1620; how those cabins fringed the shores of XIassachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York and Virginia; how they lingered along on that eastern 
shore, and, after a hundred years, had scarcely penetrated far into the 
interior; how the log cabin and the log cabin people have steadily ad- 
vanced across the continent, driving out before them the savage tribes, 
subduing the stubborn forests, battling with inhospitable climates and 
dreaded disease, until at last they have swept like a vast wave from 
one ocean to the other, leaving behind them a redeemed continent, great 
and prosperous states, splendid cities, and a freedom and civilization 
unequalled in the history of the world. 

It is a mistake to think of the log cabin iand log cabin people as a 
thing of the past. It is merely a question of locality. When I went into 
northern Michigan, a little more than thirty years ago, that region was 
in the log cabin stage. The splendid counties of Oceana, Mason, Manis- 
tee, Benzie, Grand Traverse and Leelanau were then just settling op 
with homesteaders, very largely the discharged veterans of the war, 
and though with vast advantages over the pioneers who settled Monroe, 
Lenawee and Hillsdale, arising from a closer contact with civilization 
and a more perfectly organized state of society, yet tiiey were carrying 
on the same struggle with nature, clearing the dense forests, o)K^ning 
trails through the trackless wilderness, building little log school houses 
for the children of the scattered settlers, blazing the way for peunanent 
roads to be built long after — in one word, converting a wilderm*ss into 
a rich and prosi>erous community. ^ . 

Today some of these same counties are the garden spots of ^lichigan, 
and their luxuriant orchards are bending under their loads of luscions 
fruits that can scarcely be equalled in the world. So true is it that the 
poet has said: 

**We climb on ■tepplng stoneii of our dead nelvM to nobler tbinffi.** 
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It 18 not my purpose in this .address to attempt to give anj history 
of tlie early settlement of this county, nor yet of the individual pioneers 
who settled it. That has already been done so much better than I 
could do it, by some of your own citizens before your county pioneer 
society and the State Pioneer Association, that it would be both unneces- 
sary and nn**eemly. Rut it is difllcult to separate the history of a com- 
munity fron) the history of the state of which it forms a part; and in 
order to get the proper setting for our log cabin times in southern Mich- 
igan, we should take a glance at the history of the settlement of 
Michigan. 

It hardly needs to be said that until after the war of the revolution 
Michigan was a remote wilderness, lying beyond the boundaries of 
civilization, with a French fur-trading post at Detroit and a fringe of 
settlements along the Detroit river. In 1787, the same year that the 
constitution was framed, the northwest territory was organized, em- 
bracing all that vast region north of the Ohio and west of Pennsylvania 
to the Mississippi river. The peace of 1783, which recognized. the inde- 
])endence of the United States, conceded this territory to the new nation, 
and by the ordinance of 1787 congress proceeded to extend its jurisdic- 
tion and laws over it, thus commencing that career of territorial ex- 
pansion which has carried us to the Pacific ocean and to the Arctic sea, 
and which is still progressing. 

But Great Britain still retained the possession of the northwestern 
posts; and, as a matter of fact, though not of right, Detroit, and appur- 
tenant thereto, Michigan, remained under the British flag until July 11| 
1796 — only little more than one hundred years ago, when, in accordance 
with Jay's treaty, the British garrison was withdrawn and the flag of 
the I'nited States raistMl upon Michigan soil. Until 1763, when it passed 
from French to British control, such white population as there was in 
Michigan was wholly French, and consisted of Jesuit missionaries, fur 
traders and hunters and a few soldiers. 

When the English hauled down their flag in 1706 this population had 
been but little changed. French soldiers had given place to English, and 
French fur traders had been in a measure supplanted by Scotch and 
«ome Irish. 

In 1800 Ohio was set off as a territory and Michigan became a part of 
the territory of Indiana, under the governorship of William Henry Har- 
rison, and so remained until June 30, 1803, when the territory of Mich- 
igan was set oflf by that name. 

Michigan proper then consisted of all the territory west of Lnt^ 
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Haron and the Detroit river and embraced between lines drawn dae east 
from the southern extreme of Lake Michigan to Lake Erie and from the 
same point through the center of Lake Michigan to its northern extrem* 
ity and thence due north to the national boundary. 

It is a singular reversal of the usual order of things that instead of 
Wayne county being organized out of the state or territory of Michigan^ 
the territory and ultimately the state of Michigan was organized oat of 
the county of Wayne. 

On the 15th day of July, 1796, immediately after the surrender of the 
northwest posts, General St. Clair, then governor of the northwest ter- 
ritory, issued his proclamation by which he organized the county of 
Wayne, and which included the northwest part of Ohio, the northeast 
part of Indiana and the whole of Michigan, then embracing a part of 
AVisconsin, and annexed the same by a mere executive act to the United 
states territory northwest of the Ohio. (Territorial laws p. x.) 

On the 4th of July, 1S05, Governor William Hull and the judged sitting 
at Detroit duly organized the territory of Michigan, in accordance with 
the act of congress, out of what is properly known as Michigan together 
with that part of Wisconsin (or Ouisconsin) then appurtenant thereto. 

It is a curious thing to think of Lenawee county as extending to the 
Mississippi river, and yet such w*as the case when it was set off in 1822. 
After Wayne county was iftrst proclaimed )n 1796, embracing all of 
Michigan and parts of three other states, it remained the only county in 
the state until 1813, and w*as finally reestablished by order of Governor 
Cass in November of that year. 

Monroe county came next in 1817, also by order of Governor Cass, and 

was followed the next year, 1818, by the counties of Mackinac and 

Macomb by the same authority; by Oakland in 1819, by St Clair in 1820 

• and by Lenawee (from Monroe), Saginaw, Sanilac and Shiawassee (fronoi 

Oakland) and Washtenaw from Wayne in 1822. 

When Monroe was set off from Wayne in 1817 it extended to the west- 
ern limits of Wisconsin on the Mississippi, and when Tjenawee was. 
created in 1822 from Monroe it took the same western boundary. 

I had occasion some years ago, to study some of the ancient maps of 
!^Iichigau in the congressional library at Washington, and I found that 
according to Farmer's "Map of Michigan and Ouisconsin," printed a» 
late as 1830, the county of Michilimacinac extended from St. Mary^a 
river westward to the Mississippi river north of St. Paul, while the 
county of Chippewa included all that re^^iained between Michilimacinae 
county and Lake Superior westward to the Mississippi. On this 4MUiie 
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map the fouiity of Shiawasjw.'e extends iioKliwest to Lake Michigan at a 
point north of the mouth of the Manistee river, and the township of Mich- 
ilimacinac embraces all of the lower peninsula from the north line of 
Saginaw county to the Straits of Mackinaw. 

It is doubtless known to many who hear me today that until October 
29, 1829, all that territory lying westward of Lenawee, and now consti- 
tuting the counties of Hillsdale, Branch, St. Joseph, Cass and Berrien, 
was attached to Lenawee county for judicial and taxation purposes as 
the township of St. Joseph. 

By act of the legislative council, bearing date October 29, 1829, this 
territory was divided up into the counties above named, with substan- 
tially the wune bouiularios which thoy still retain. (See territorial laws.) 
It will appear from the foregoing that the county of Lenawee was orig- 
inally a princely domain, extending pretty nearly "from the rivers unto 
the ends of the earth.'' 

The laying off of the county in 1822 was by the proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Cass, and was an executive act only. It was on December 22, 
1826, that the county was duly organized by the legislative counciL It 
is not my purpose to further follow the political and organic develop- 
ment of the state or county, but rather to deal with social and industrial 
i'onditions. 

We dedicate this log cabin today, because it is a type of an era and 
of a stage of civilization. There was nothing essentially different in the 
piHipU* of the lojr cabin times and the i)eople of today. They were of the 
same stock — or rather they were of a purer and stronger stock — ^and 
they were animated by the same motives, impulses and aspirations as 
their descendants. 

When Lenawee county was organized in 1826 the people of that day 
were only a decade further from the close of the revolutionary war than 
we are today from the close of the rebellion. Many of the men and 
women who tame to settle sontlieastern Michigan were the children of 
revolutionary sires, and filled with the traditions and spirit of that great 
epoch. The emigrants who came from New England and from New 
York brought with them the moral and religious ideas and training of 
thow tilder ctnnmunitieH, and the wime views of education and ])i*ogres8 
for their children. 

The tide of immigration from EuroiK* had not yet set in, and these log 
cabin iK»ople who Hrst cam<» into the wilderness of T-.<»nawi*e were as a 
rule true Americans in bone and sinew, in brain and heart. The railroad 
had not yet made its advent, and the steamboat was in its infancy. 
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One could not then take an express train at Albany, or at some New 
England town, and be whirled along at forty or forty-five miles an 
hour and the next morning be set down in Monroe or Adrian. It was 
an undertaking that requii*ed courage, firmness and constancy to leave 
the old and comparatively populous east and make a new home in this 
then almost unbroken wilderness. 

In 1S20 the entire white population of the territory of Michigan was 
but 8,51)1, of which number 1,415 were inhabitants of the town of Detroit. 

But a change was at hand. In 1825 the Erie canal, — also called ^^Clin- 
ton*s ditch,** was completed, and about the same time the steamboat 
made its appearance upon Lake Erie, and in consequence the settlement 
of the beautiful iieninsula felt a great impulse. A steady stream of the 
best blood of New England and Xew York was pouring itself into this 
land of promise, so that by 1830 the census showed a white population of 
31,C3J), and men began to talk of statehood for the new commonwealth. 

It would be interesting if at this epoch one could take a birds-eye view 
•of this lower peninsula. Let us 8upi>ose that one could have been ele- 
vated in a balloon or otherwise ten thousand feet above the spot where 
the capital now stands at Lansing, and with a glass sufficiently strong 
. could take a view of the entire peninsula. He would look down on an 
almost unbroken forest area. He would see one of the most beautiful 
lands u])on which the sun shone, girdled with magnificent lakes (Mich- 
igan, Huron, St. Clair and Erie), connected by the Straits of Mackinaw 
and the rivers St. Clair and Detroit. In the southeast he w*ould see 
the Huron and the Raisin flowing toward Lake Erie through a rich agri- 
cultural region. Further noHh he would see the Flint and the Shia- 
wassee, with more or less of pine along their banks, flowing toward 
Saginaw bay, while still further north would come into view the Sagi- 
naw, the An Sable and the Thunder bay rivers, bordered bj' some of 
the finest pine forests in the world, making their way to the waters of 
Lake Huron. On the west side of the state he would see the St. Joseph, 
the Kalamazoo, the Grand, the Muskegon and the Manistee, not to name 
a dozen smaller streams, their banks covered with uncounted millions of 
the dark evergriH?n pine, — a jierfect mine of wealth — ^all flowing west- 
ward to I^ike Michigan, only to sweep around the state and join the 
waters of the Huron and the Raisin as they enter Lake Erie npon the 
east. 

In the southwestern part of the state he would see many small prairies 
and numerous "oak oiKUiings;" yet, stated in general terms, the entire 
£tate was covei-ed with a noble forest. 
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Here the pioneer was to make his home, and here pursue his fortune. 
To bring lumber with him was impossible. Mills of any kind were 
remote and few — so remote as to make them of no practical value to him. 
Yet a home must be made out of the materials at hand. The forest 
itself was his only resource. The log cabin was a necessity; but the first 
tiling was to reach his location. Ilaving landed at Detroit or at Monroe 
or Toledo, the next thing was to find a trail that would conduct him as 
near as possible to his future home. Having reached the end of the 
trail which had been traveled before, then commenced the patient labor 
of cutting a path into the unbroken wilderness. Having '^blazed the 
way" in advance, this work is begun. A few miles a day is the most that 
can be gained. Sometimes the forest is open and the ground firm, but 
then again it is soft and yielding and filled with undergrowth. At last 
the site of the home is reached; the covered wagon may serve as a sleep- 
ing place at first, or a ''bough house'' may be built from hemlock or 
cedar boughs, or in default of these of such materials as may be at hand. 

Now comes the problem of a peiTuanent abode. The si>ot is selected 
near a spring or spring brook if possible. Trees of nearly uniform size 
and straight bodies are selected and fallen and prepared for the walls. 
If there are neighbors within a few miles they are invited to assist in . 
rolling them up and laying them in place. If not, then the ox team and 
the logging chain must supplement the strength of the men. The walls 
rise until they i-each the necessary height. Then with '^sTiooks" split out 
from the trunks of trees laid upon poles the roof is put on. A chimney 
is laid with other shooks laid in and coated with clay. The fireplace may 
be of stone. The chances are that brick wi^l be unattainable. Happy is 
the pioneer if he have brought with him three or four single sash win- 
dows; otherwise white cotton cloth must serve to admit light and keep 
out the weather. The cracks between the logs are stopped with wedge- 
slia])ed chinks and plastered with clay. A rude floor is laid of thick split 
and hewn planks or puncheons, a crane is hung in the chimney, for in the 
days of which 1 write cook stoves were not brought by pioneers. 

And now the cabin is ready to occupy. The simple and scant furniture 
is moved in. A *iean-to" has been built for a woodshed and wash- 
room, perhajis for a kitchen. If there is a *ioft,-' as there pjobably will 
be, it will l>e reached by a ladder or by long pegs driven in the logs. 
>vhich constitute the end of the cabin. The single room is probably 
divided by hanging up quilts or sheets. 

In this cabin the pioneer and his wife and children set up that sacred 
thing which we call home. Here is his altar, here his fii^side; here he 
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and his helpmate are to toil, here to straggle ivith poverty, sickness and 
death, nntil some day the victory is won and their dream of comfort is 
realir^. And it would be strange indeed if, under these conditions, sick- 
ness and death did not come into this primitive cabin, with its hard- 
ship and imperfect protection, long before the victory was gained. 

I^t us think of some of the conditions of the life of these log cabin 
people. For the first season they must bring their provisions with them. 
By and by, the flour in the barrel or the meal in the box runs low. It 
may be ten miles to the nearest store and twice that distance to the 
nearest mill. Wearily the pioneer makes his way on horseback to the 
mill, only to find, perhaps, that it is shut down or that it has neither 
flour nor meal. Another long journey is necessitated. The story is told 
of one of the pioneers of this county who traveled thus a hundred miles 
a get a grist ground. 

Perhaps the fire on the hearth went out, though this would not ordi- 
narily be permitted, for the coals were carefully covered at night to be 
ready for the kindling of next morning's fire — but suppose it did go out. 
You could not then buy a dozen boxes of good matches for twenty-five 
cents; in fact, you could not buy them at all, and recourse must be had 
to the flint lock and the tinder box to stail a new blaze; or if that failed, 
a journey must be made to some neighbors, perhaps miles away. 

A child is taken sick, the chills and fever has taken hold of its frail 
form, or some more dreaded malady as croup or dysentery. There is 
no such thing as telegraphing or telephoning to town for a doctor; the 
telegraph and telephone have not yet come, and there is no town to 
which to telegraph and perhaps no doctor within ten or a dozen miles. 

Death comes into the cabin. The little one has passed away or the 
faithful wife has yielded to the touch of disease. 

There is no church near, no clergyman to be easily summoned to 
attend the burial service, no rosewood or broadcloth covered casket to 
receive the loved body. A plainly made coffin of pine, put together by 
some cari>enter who can be reached, is the best that the wilderness 
affords. 

But we must turn from this sad and hard side of the picture. The 
life of the log cabin was not all hard, and was not all s:id. I presume 
there are many pioneers still living who look back to the log cabin times 
as the happiest of their lives. 

They came into the new west in the days of young manhood, strong, 

healthy and vigorous. With them they brought the woman of their 

'ce and love. Their lot was cast in pleasant places in the beautiful 
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Talley of the Raisin river. Roads had been built by those who came 
before them; the saw mill and grist mill of Wing, Evans & Brown was 
ali*e«dy in oiwration at Tecumseh. Friendly neighbors had already pre- 
ceded them, and a goodly neighborhood was already established. The 
mails brought letters and pai)ers to the postoffice which could be visited 
once a week. Borne good and skilful woman nurse well supplied the 
place of the diplomaed and titled doctor of later days. Good neighbors 
and sometimes relatives came to the "logging bee/' the clearing was 
quickly made, and the cabin rose almost in a day. By the coming of the 
first winter a considerable clearing had been made, buildings completed 
for man and beast, and everything prepared for a sufficiency of crops the 
second year. A log school house had been built, and a son or daughter 
of one of the settlers secured for a teacher, and the greatest of Ameri- 
can institutions, f*the district school,'' was doing its work. 

The years went quickly by; the household grew. The older boys 
increased in stature and in helpfulness. An addition becomes necessary 
to the old log cabin. The forest has become a farm. Fields are rich 
with golden corn and waving grain. The roads are improved, neigh- 
1>ors draw nearer together, social life increases. The husking bee and the 
spelling school draw the young people into pleasant association. Nature 
has her way, and '*soft eyes look love to eyes that speak again," and 
weddings ensue. Now the pioneers begin to.see their sons and daughters 
settling near them, and a new generation springing up around them. 

And behold they are no longer pioneers; they have '*moved up out of 
the old house and into the new,*' and frame and brick dwellings of some 
pretensions have taken the place of the once humble log cabin. I have no 
doubt that some of them afterwai*d longed for the plain simplicity and 
solid comfort of the old log cabin, for though rude it had its comforts. 
The wide ojien fireplace with its blazing fire of logs, made a family 
<*enter and a place for evening amusements for the boys and girls which 
those who gather about registers in carjieted floors know nothing 
xibout. The family was kept together much more than nowadays when 
each member has his or her room to which they can retire. 

It is quite needless, I suppose, for me to say that in this account of 
log cabin people I do not refer at all to the French settlements along the 
Detroit and Bt. Clair rivers, in the counties of ^lonroe, Wayne and 
Macomb, nor to a period prior to the year 1824, when the actual settle- 
ment of I^nawee county began. The picture I have drawn would apply 
to the iK»rlod from 1824 to 1844, and to the interior of the state removed 
from French influence. 
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Vour former distinguished citizen/ Judge Thomas M. Cooley, has pat 
into a few words Iiis estimate of the condition of the Michigan settlers at 
the period of the admission of the state into the union in 1S37. He savs 
on page 240 of his history of Michigan : 

'*It was a hard life which the pioneer farmers of Michigan had come 
to Icnid. A rude log cabin for a home, and the bare necessitites of life for 
their families contented them while they were clearing their lands; and 
the lessons of industry and economy would have been forced upon them 
by the situation, even if they had not learned them before, as most of 
them had. When the cheapness of land is taken into account, their farms 
must be deemed small, averaging i>erhap8 a hundred and twenty acres; 
and hard labor and the chills and fever incident to the clearing of a new 
country gave them sallow complexions, and made them prematurely old. 
But in coming to Michigan they had calculated not so much upon their 
ow*n immediate advantage as upon giving their children an opportunity 
to grow up with the country; and they accomplished all that they had 
counti»d uiK)n if they could see that year by year their possessions in- 
t-reased in value, and could rely with confidence upon giving their chil- 
dren the rudiments of an education and a fair start in the world, and on 
being independent in their circumstances in their old age." 

Such, I have no doubt, is a correct outline sketch of the lives and 
the motives of the early pioneers of this county, with many, if not most 
•of whom Judge Cooley must have been acquainted. 

Rut what was the effect of this life upon the characters of the men 
-and the women who passed through it? 

It can be safely asserted that in those early log cabin days there was 
little time for reading and slender means for culture of the mind. The 
daily paper was then wholly unknown in Michigan, and weekly news- 
papers were few and far between. Education was rudimentary and 
mostly confined to the district school, except that now and then a man 
who had brought considerable means with him from the east was able to 
send his children back to Xew York or New England to be schooled. 
Churches were few and limited to the larger villages, and the Sunday 
school was pretty nearly unknown during the iK?riod of which I si)eak. 
But the material of the population was good; they were like their log 
cabins, rough but strong and reliable. 

Their struggle with the hardships of the frontier brought out many of * 
the traits of a strong and energetic manhood. In the battle for existence 
they did not lose the sjiirit of patriotism, and when the call for volun- 
leers came in the Black Hawk war of 18.32 these men of the frontier 
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sprang to armB, as the men of Micliigan have always done at their coun- 
try's call. That they bad correct ideas of the importance of education 
is well shown by the early establishment of the free school system, one 
of the best in the world, and the laying of the foundation of the great 
university, coeval with the birth of the state. 

Out of the log cabins of Michigan have come some of the noblest men 
and some of the sweetest and loveliest women who have blessed the 
world. 

It was the men, born between the years 1830 and 1840, as a rule, and 
many of them born in log cabins, who patriotically and gloriously carried 
the flag of the country from 1861 to 1865. 

Such men were "Woodbury of the 4th, who fell at Malvern Hill, Com^ 
stock of the 17th, who was mortally wounded close by me at Knoxville, 
W. Huntington Smith, who was shot through the brain at my very side 
at Campbell station. Captain Vreeland who died gloriously at Spottsyl- 
\ania, and De Oolyer who perished from wounds received at Vicksburg. 
And time would fail me were I to attempt to speak of all who survived 
the war, and yet who deserve to be kept in everlasting remembrance; of 
Humphrey of the 2d, the ever gallant under whom I marched in east 
Tennessee and in front of Petersburg; and Watts, who rose from a pri» 
^ate in the old 1st to be captain and brevet-lieutenant colonel in the 
17th for gallant and distinguished service; and Horner and Miller who 
were my college mates at the university; or Daniels, of the old 2d, who 
was wounded on the bloody 30th of July, 1864, at Petersburg. All these, 
and many more deserving mention, bore the commissions of the state. 
But these were personally known to me. 

But more than all this, out of these same log cabins came many of 
the sons of old Lenawee who carried the muskets and marched in the 
rank and file. Surely it is no bad starting place which breeds such 
heroes as these. 

And out of those same log cabins also have come the lawyers and the 
jurists, the teachers and the men of science, the ministers of the gospel 
and the educators of the press, the prosperous business men and the 
sterling farmers who have given I-KMiawee a place among the foremost 
counties of this sjilendid and ju'ogressive commonwealth. 

My friends, the day of the log cabin has.jiassed away; though now and 
then a sample, decrepit and decayed, remains to remind us of the former 
generation to whom we owe so much. 

But I am of the opinion that it is a good thing once in a while .to 
revert to those earlier days, and to the hardships which were endured 
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in the founding of this commonwealth, as an antidote for the discontent 
and the complainings of today. We have heard a vast amount within the 
past few years of the hard times among the farmers of Michigan. 

As I have passed through your county from time to time since I 
taught in the old Medina academy, almost forty years ago, I have noted 
your fine roads, the spreading farms, the tasteful and luxurious farm- 
houses, the splendid school buildings, the interlacing railroads, the fre- 
quent cities and villages, the abundant supply of all the necessities of 
life, the ever present provision for the physical, mental, moral and relig- 
ious training of the young, the multitudinous newspapers and magazines 
which find their way into almost every home, the improved farm imple- 
ments for planting, cultivating, reaping, raking and binding, the fine 
stock of every kind, horses, cattle and sheep, — the easy riding carriages, 
fit for a prince, and all the other comforts and luxuries of modern civil- 
ization; and then I contrast all this with the log cabin times of sixty 
years ago, and I ask myself, ^'do these men who whine and complain 
realize that they are living in the greatest age of the world and in one of 
the fairest parts of the grandest country upon which God's sun shines, 
and are reaping the fruits of . the hardships and sacrifices of the 
pioneers?" 

You do well, my friends, to erect this reminder of the former days and 
to call to mind the heroic men and women who here battled with the 
savage forest, and perhaps with savage beasts, in order to lay here the 
firm foundations of the stable society which you now enjoy. 

It is for this that your pioneer and historical society is organized; to 
gather into a common I'eservoir and preserve the materials of history, 
and to hand down to the future the authentic accounts of the redemp- 
tion of this part of the state from its original wild condition, and the 
memoirs of the men and women who laid here the foundations of our 
present greatness and prosperity. There still linger among us a few of 
the very early pioneers, and many who came in before the state was ad- 
mitted to the union, almost sixty-two years ago. But they cannot long 
be with us, and the society should be diligent while they remain in put- 
ling in i>ermanent and im])eri8hable form the annals of the o)»ening up 
and settlement of T^nawee county. 

It has been my good fortune to iK»rsonally know some of your public 
men, and to be more or less associated with them. I had the honor to 
know John J. Adam, whose sketch of the early settlement of the county 
1 have i)erused with deep interest, and in ])reparing which he rendered a 
great service to this community. I was regent of the University of 
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Michigan when he personally presented to it his diploma from Glasgoir 
university; also a small Greek volume which he informed us he received 
as a prize as a member of the same Greek class with William E. Glad- 
stone, the greatest Englishman of this century. 

With Thomas M. Cooley I became acquainted just forty years ago. In 
the law school and in the supreme court I formed a regard for his learn- 
ing and for his clear logical mind that amounted almost to veneration. 
For the six years that 1 was on the board of regents I was associated 
with Judge Cooley, who was then dean of the law school. His recent 
decease induces me to add here a word of my judgment of the value of" 
his services to the state and to the nation at large. I believe that it is 
the common opinion of the bench and bar of Michigan that Judge Cooley 
was the greatest exponent of the law that our commonwealth has ever- 
possessed. While he was not a native of this state, yet he was not 
twenty years old when he came to this county from Xew York. It was 
here that he studied his profession and was admitted to the bar. Here 
he commenced practice, and held numerous minor offices. From 
here fort^'-one years ago he was called into the service of the state as 
comjuler of the laws of 1857. The next year he was appointed reporter 
of the su]»reme court, and in 1859 went to Ann Arbor as professor of 
law in the newly established law* school, and in 1864 he began that 
remarkable career upon the supi'eme bench,-which gave him a reputation, 
as wide as the nation. Many of his opinions are lasting monuments of 
close study, tireless industry and vigorous intellect. This work he con- 
tinued for a i)eriod of twenty-one years, during which time he was also 
lecturer at the law school and dean of the faculty, and at the same time 
he was writing works which might well have engrossed the entire time 
and ability of a more than ordinarily able man. 

It was his study in connection with the famous ''Salem case,'' which 
was a turning ]K>int in the history- of our state, that probably suggested 
to him to write his work on the law of taxation. 

But his first great work, the one on constitutional limitations, is. 
doubtless the one on which his fame chiefly rests as a law writer, and 
which gave him a fame that is more than national. Not alone in the 
north, but in the south as well, was Judge Cooley known and honored. 
About fifteen years since he delivered an address before the state bar 
association of South Carolina, and a banquet was given in his honor. I 
have heard members of congress from South Carolina. w*ho were also • 
distinguished lawyers, speak in the very highest terms of Judge Cooley, 
and wish that he might sit upon the supreme bench of the United. 
States. 
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He was an intense worker, his application was wonderful, and the 
number of Iionrs a day he habitually worked was something extraordi- 
narr. He onee Siiid to me, when he was on the interstate commerce com- 
mission, that for twenty years he had not averaged five hours sleep out 
of the twenty-four. This alone would account for his final breakdown. 

**Though dead he yet speaketh/' He speaks daily and almost hourly 
in every c<»urt in this state. He speaks in the lives of the thousands of 
men who have passed under his instruction in the university. He speaks 
through millions of i>eople whoe^ views of law and of constitutional limit- 
ations have been largely shaped by his writings. 

When these writings are all collected it will be found that he has- 
published more voluminously than any other man whom our state-has 
developed. 

Judge Cooley was essentially a conservative. In his earlier years he 
was a Jeffersonian democrat, and the opinions then formed in regard to 
the nature of the federal constitution, and the relations of the states 
to the union, wei'e not changed, but rather strengthened by the great 
c*vents of the war and the constitutional amendments. No one can read 
the final chapter of his history of Michigan without being convinced, 
that he still retained his early convictions of the value of local self- 
government and the great evils of too much centralization in our form of 
government. 

It will be a lasting honor to the county of Lenawee that such a man 
was develojied as one of its early citizens. 

There is one other name associated with Adrian and Lenawee county ' 
of which I desire to speak, and that is the name of Colonel W. Hunting- 
ton Smith. From the month of July, 1S62, to the day of his death, 
November IG, 1863, we were daily associated as officers of the 20th 
Mii-higau Infantry. At the time that i*egiment was recruited he was 
deputy auditor general of his state, Laugdon G. Berry being the auditor 
general. Colonel Smith enlisted in Comjiany A, of that regiment and 
was its first captain. When the regiment was mustered into the United 
States service he became its major and I its senior captain. Soon after 
we reached the front Major Smith b<*came lieutenant colonel and I was 
]>romoted to his former rank. 

During his connection with the regiment we passed through the cam- 
paigns of Virginia of 1802, Kentucky 1803, and the Mississippi campaign 
of Vicksburg and Jackson and a large part of the campaign of east Ten- 
nessee. From March, 1803, to his death he was in command of the 
regiment almost continuously. 
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Colonel Smith was a man of sterling qualities and a soldier above 
reproach. On the field he knew no fear, but discharged every duty unfal- 
teringly, and in the camp he commanded the i'e8i)ect and obedience of his 
regiment. It was at the battle of Campbell Station, east Tennessee, 
that while steadying his men with the utmost coolness his brain was 
pierced by the bullet of a rebel sharpshooter, and without a pang or a 
groan he fell from. his saddle into my arms dead in an instant of time. 
Here in his old home I wish to bear witness to his gallantry as a soldier 
and his high character as a patriot. 

But it is long since time that I should close this address lest I alto 
gether weary your jmtience. 

Here and now we dedicate this cabin, built in memory of the stalwart 
men and women who have made it an honored type of the virtues which 
they exemplified, — courage, constancj', industry and frugality. Long 
nmy it stand to remind you and the rising generation of the struggle, 
the sacrifice and the final triumph. of the *iog cabin people,"" and the 
heroism of 'iog cabin times.'' 



THE PAST AND PRESENT. 

(AddreM dellT^rnS at the annual meetlnc of the Eaton Countr Pioneer Society In Charlotte, 

Jtine, 1895.) 

BY KDWARD W. BARBER. 

(Bj re<|uefit of the rommlttee of Historians, a copj of the ahore mentioned address, which 
was printed In the t^barlotte papers the next week after Its delivery, has been famished for 
publication and preser\'atlon In the Tolleotlons of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society. 
The meeting that year wn« one of the largest ever held. Henry J. Martin, of Vermontvllle. 
was president : Mrs. Emma Shepherd, of Charlotte, secretary, and Mrs. Warren Davis, of 
Carmel, treasurer.] 

Mr. President, Members of the Eaton Connty Pioneer Society, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: • • 

Everytliing is changed. Ox yokes, and ox ^'gads,*' axes, axe-helves, 
beetles and wedges for rail splitting, hand-spikes for log rolling, har- 
rows made from the crotches of trees, sap-troughs and neck-yokes .have 
disapi>eaitHl as implements of husbandry in Eaton county. Log houses 
with shake roofing and split flooring, a vast improvement on the bark 
wigwams of the native Indians, are of the jKist. There is more civili- 
zation, and with it, bolts and bars, locks and keys, vices and crimes, 
than when the buckskin string, titnl to the wooden latch on the inside 
and passing through a hole in the door to the outside, was pulled to 
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gain admission to houses and their hospitality. And there was less 
schooling, but no lack of education in the object lessons of nature and i 

life, during the pioneer period. For those who do right, life is better j 

worth living now than then; while for those whose bent is evil the \ 

opportunities for wrong are greater now. | 

Pioneering has been the leading business of the American people for ) 

nearly three centuries, while for our Aryan race it dates back many \ 

more centuries to the plains of central Asia when the westward move- j 

nient began. With our immediate ancestors it commenced on the j 

Atlantic coast early in the seventeenth century and really culminated 
with the rush to Oklahoma. Hereafter the work of filling in the vacant : 

spaces left by the westward-moving pioneers will be carried on, but for . 
them there are now no regions to subdue. Columbus, the Cavaliers and 
the Pilgrim Fathers led the i>ioneer march to the new world. The 
Spaniard's quest was for gold, and failed; the Anglo-Saxon sought a 
home with larger freedom of opportunity, and his efforts were crowned 
with success. Columbus dreamed of a new route to the fabled wealth 
of the Indies across the pathless ocean, and in 1402 discovered this 
hemisphere. In 1007 the first bold colony was planted in Virginia, and 
in 1020 in Massachusetts. The pioneer is a man with a purpose. It 
may be the love of adventui'e, to better his condition, to make a liew 
home, or to achieve an ideal, in an age of persecution seeking religious 
liberty, or an aversion to social shams may imi>el him to seek the more 
agreeable environment of a new country. 

One event, the construction of the Erie canal from the Hudson river 
to the great lakes in the heart of the continent — ^a wonderful enterprise 
for the time, born of the brain of DeWitt Clinton, commenced in 1817 
and opened in 1S25 — had more to do with the settlement of the west 
than any other one thing. Prior thereto the movement of population was 
mostly down the Ohio river, and more than a hundred years ago a 
Yankee settlement was made at Marietta, Ohio. The canal opened a 
water route for the agricultural pioneer to the fertile regions of the 
northwest. When begun and opened railroads were still in the womb of 
thought. Michigan made early provision for canals, and one, the 
Clinton and Kalamazoo, from Lake St. Clair to I-»ake Michigan, was sur- 
veyed along the Thornapple river through this county, and the work of 
construction on the eastern end commenced. 

Slowly, for two centuries, aftm* the first pioneering on the Atlantic 
coast, settlements moved westward. I^nd was the attraction, as from 
it all sustenance and wealth primarily come. Farmers must produce a 
79 
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surplus before any otlier dass cau contrive to live. Old world problems 
were hn possible in the new world so lonjj as there was plenty of land 
farther west for the children of the east to occupy. So the movement 
has gone on until the orient is brought face to face with the Occident 
on the shores of the Pacific, and also with the industrial problems of 
the oldest extant civilization. Then, suddenly, this country ceased to 
be an asylum for the oppressed of all nations. 

lljipidly this country has In-en overrun in recent years. Old fashioned 
pioneering is endtnl. The present decade, with new social and industrial 
conditions, growing out of the absorption of the land and jiroduction by 
machinery, marks the distinct beginning of new pr(»b1ems for the Ameri- 
can i>eop]e to solve. With the close of the century new questions are 
becoming both real and troublesome. To prevent hunger and misery in 
the midst of i>lenty exalts the problem of distribution above that of 
production. We have taxcnl to produce, shall we tax to distribute? 
Better give freedom for everybody to all natural opportunities. 

These* new c<mditions the i>ioneers knew nothing almut. New occa- 
sions bring new duties and necessitate new lines Of thought. Political 
questions give way to social <iuestions. Excejit as to historical sequence 
and personal identity there is but little in the jiresent that survives the 
]»ast. Civilization has increasiHl artificial wants and intensified the* 
selfish struggle to gratify them. It is in some respects an inhuman and 
unchristian struggle. Many are crushed into the slums under .its fierce 
com}K*titions. Rut civilization dies at the top. When the u]»per classes 
are no longer recruiti*d and reinvigonited from the hard-fisted and hard- 
headed yeomanry — such stulT as i»ioneers aire made of — the end of i)rog- 
IV8S is not far away. 

Young men of the ju'esent djiy, you can form no adequate idea of the 
self-sacrificing life of the pioni*ers. All is changed, (loing to mill from 
Oneida to Pontiac, as did KolK*rt Xixon, or from Vermontville to Climax 
for a load of wheat, having it ground into Hour at Verona, spending a 
full week to make the rtmnd trip, and bringing the first material for 
bread into the *'iolony" as did Roger W. (iriswold, were events of a 
bygone era. Fetching the first mail on foot through the woods from 
Bellevue to CJiarlotte, as did Captain James W. llickok, cannot be i*e- 
peated. The pluck of such men as Amos Hamlin, Samuel Hamlin, Amos 
Spicer and Pierinint E. Spicer of Eaton Ra]>ids, the soft-fingered workers 
of the ju-esent know nothing about. The "chips'' of those days came from 
the forest. Xo railroads, telegra]>hs, telephones, uv local newspajiers, 
only Wi*ekly mails to a few favored localities, and yet moi-e was known 
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about the farms of Reuben Fitzi;:era]d in nellevue, of TboniaB Bcott in 
Walton, of Jesse Hart in Brookfield, of George Y. Cowan in Hamlin^ 
of John E. Clark in Eaton Rapids, of James Boutliw'orth in Eaton,, 
of Gordon R. Griffin in Carmel, of Pliineas S. 8i>aulding in Kalamo, ol 
Oren Dickinson in Vermontville, of Eri A. Green in Cbi*8ter, of Jobn 
lligby in Renton, of Natban Pni.v in Windsor, of Jobn Nixon in Delta, 
of Jobn and Cbarles Strange in Oneida, of Henrv A. Mover in Roxand, 
and of Willis Rarnum in Suufleld, tban is known i*oneerning tbem 
tbri)Ugbout tbe county today. 

Tbe early settlers, wbo, nearly six decades ago, laid tbe foundations 
of civilized society in an unbroken wilderness, excei>t a very few wbose 
silver bairs and feeble footsteps indicate tliat eartb's journey is nearly 
ended, bave joined tbe innumerable tbrong on tbe otber sbore. You 
and I, my friends, bave a common recollei-tion of many of tbem, and 
cberisb a common anticijmtion and bo]>e of meeting, and knowing and 
greeting tbem in a more real and iK*rmanent and glorious world tban 
tbis. In tbe otber life tbey are our pioneers. 

Open tbe back door and let tbe mental vision traverse a iK»ritMl of balf 
a century. It was great to bave been a pioneer. Tbe name itself is 
tbe synonym for almost tbree bundred years of western jirogress. We 
bave reason to be proud of our inberitanc*e. I bave named some of tbe 
pioneers wbose labors and sacrifices we commemonite. At Rellevue tbe 
first settlement was made, and sucb names as Avery, R(md, Evans, 
Follett, Hoyt, Ilinman, Ilunsiker and Woodbury come to mind; in Kala- 
mo tbe Rowens, Gridleys. Herrings, Roberts and Stebbins; in Vermont- 
ville, Rarber, Rrowning, Cburcb, Fairfield, Fuller, Griswold, Gates, 
Martin, Mears, McCotter, Merrill, Norton, Robinson and Squier; in Sun- 
field, Cbatfield, Dow, Xead and Wells; in Roxand, Rt>yer, McCargar and 
Vanbouten; in Cbester, Allen, Jordan, Ricb, Wbeaton and Williams; 
in Carmel, Dunn, Ells, Lsicey, Morey, Sears and Taft; in Walton, Rutter- 
field, Ilockinberry, Mott and Salisbury; in Rrookfield, Sbennan, Page, 
McArtbur, Wbipple and Williams; in Eaton, Rutler, Cbilds, Frink and 
Freeman; in Renton, Clafiin, Uovcy, Totter, Taggart and Veri»lank; in 
Oneida, Preston. Xixon, Nicbols, Dctiraff, Kent; in Delta, Ingersoll, 
Hayden and Nixon; in Windsor, Carman, Cunningbam and Hull; in 
Eaton Rajtids, Knigbt, King, Horace Hamlin, Jobnson, and William 
M(mtgonicry; in Hamlin, Jobn Montgomery, David R. Hamlin, and 
Wolcott. Witli tbe early village of Cbarlotte tbe names of Rurns, Flora, 
(■ale, Hall, Jobnstone, Jobnson, Millet I, Munson, Reznor, Rice and Sbaw 
are closely associated; and wben Olivet is mentioned we tbink of Hos- 
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ford. Green aud Ely, but the uaine of no pioneer, for heroic sacrifice and 
persistent effort in laying the sure foundation of an independent college 
for higher education, towers above that of Father J. J. Shipherd. The 
pioneer lawyer was Martin S. Brackett of Bellevue; the pioneer member 
of legislature was Daniel Barber of Vermontville, in 1840, now in his 
06th year; the pioneer settled minister was Rev. Sylvester Cochrane at 
Vermontville; the pioneer boy was the late Isaac E. C. Ilickok of Char- 
lotte, born in Walton; and the oldest living pioneer is Samuel Herring, 
in his 09th year, whose tavern in Kalamo was as noted a place for rest 
and refreshment fifty-nine years ago as is any hostelry in the county 
now. 

As Tourgee says of the men of the south, these and others, our 
pioneers, were **kingly men.'' Yet the tenderest were the bravest. 
Heroic women boi*e their full share of privations and hardships of 
pioneer life with courage and hope. They nmde the homes enjoyable 
and life worth living. 

"For loTe most needs be more than knowledge." 

The experiences and actualities of pioneer life cannot be reproduced 
in words or anything the present affords. It was an education. While 
it is desirable for everyone to have all the education obtainable for the 
full enjoyment of books, nature aud life, it seems to me, that if a young 
man, I would rather live the pioneer days over again for their educative 
effect and rich later memories, than to have a four years' course in the 
state university. For the real struggle of life one learned more that was 
of value in making up the mental and moral fibre of manhood during 
the pioneer life than could be acquired in any other way. Luxuries, not 
hardships, enervate. It takes a great deal of discipline. indei)endent 
thought and self-reliance to make a well develoi>ed man. 

The closer to nature the young are nurtuivd the better. Hence it is 
that on the healthy hills of the country, or in the humble homes of 
poverty, the world's greatest leaders are born. Neither brain nor brawn 
are products of urban life. Annually from the farm migrate thousands 
uiK)n thousand to the cities to restore their weakened vitality, and to 
be in turn sacrificed on the altars of a rapacious civilization. It is a 
costly process; still so<'iety pays the price; and when it stops decline 
begins. As the blessings of the gods were once to be had only by lavish 
sacrifices on their altars, so, now, the boasted blessings of civilization 
are secured only by the saerifice of human beings in the fierce com- 
I)etition8 of city life. The blessings of the present are born of the 
agonies of the past. 
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With all the hardships incident to a new country, the pioneers were 
more contented than people are at the present time. They had many 
annoyances and few conveniences. There were mosquitoes and sraudgeB 
at night, jniison sumach and massasaugas in the swamps, stumps and 
roots that made plowing provocative of various forms of profanity, snow 
sifting through roofs in winter and covering beds and floors; but all 
the time there was progress in sight and hope ahead. Coonskins and 
black salts were plentier than cash and store clothes. There has always 
bet*n a strange prejudic*e in this country against money enough to do 
business easily, and there was little else in those days save wild cat and 
stump-tail currency. Yet all the time labor cheerily swung the axe, 
forests disappeared, and babies that were rocked in sap troughs were 
growing up to girlhood and boyhood. Above all else there was the luxury 
of hUh'p, healthier and sounder than any that comes in later and more 
luxurious years. One-third of life in sound sleep is unalloyed happiness. 
'*8]eep hath its own world."' The outward faculties are in repose, and 
when awakening may catch conscious glimpses of thought from the 
mystic and mysterious realm of dreams. 

The beginning of Eaton county was contempomneous with the rail- 
way era of modern times. July 4, 1S28, the next day after I was born, 
the gn'at highway known as the Baltimore & Ohio railroad was com- 
menciHl. In August, 1830, the Mohawk & Hudson railroad from Albany 
to Schenet-tady was begun; in October, 1831, it was carrying 387 passen- 
gers a day, and in 1832, a locomotive with a load of eight tons traveled it 
at a rate of thirty miles an hour. In 1831, the first land was located in 
Oneida in this county. The steam railway marks the commencement of 
a new era for the world. From the beginning of the christian era until 
then the Babbath day's journey had not changed; but now, that hippo- 
griff of modern civilizaition, the iron horse, having had a half-dozen 
pathways prepared across the continent, awakening the mountain soli- 
tudes to a new life, is penetrating Asia and Africa, bringing new eco- 
nomii* problems to the fore for solution. National isolation is no longer 
possible. 

Xone of the earliest settlers traveled any of the distance from their 
eastern homes to Michigan by rail. The usual method was by the Erie 
canal through New York, by steamboat on I^ike Erie, and thence by 
horse or ox i>ower to their destination; and, if there was no delay^ 
three weeks afforded time enough for the journey from New England ta 
Eaton county, a trip that can now be made in thirtj' hours. 

Was life less worth living then? In those days men had time to 
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think. Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and Benton be- 
longed to that era; there was more patriotism and less commercialism 

i than there is now; the over-shadowing question relating not to dollars, 

[ but to life, liberty, law and gOTernment. 

I Glance at some of the features of the olden times, fifty to sixty years 

4igo. Men had time to live and die in their own homes; they slept in 
their own beds; the epoch of haste had not come; the saddle was the 
emblem of speed; brain and brawn were united in the same person; the 
toiler was a thinker; we were a nation of hand workei*s; domestic or 
household industries were the rule; a day's journey was a short distance; 
the highways were the chief avenues of trau8|>ortation; no house had a 
sewing nmchine, but nearly all were full of children; the canvas-covered 
wag<m was the ark of progress; the turnpike was the leading artery of 
trade; the stage coach was a swift inland means of travel; there was not 
a mower or harvester in existence; the land was lighted by tallow 
caudles after nightfall; butter and eggs were unmarketable thirty miles 
from the place of production; the steam sawmill had not begun to devour 
the forests; the owner of half a section of land was the foremost citizen; 
the spinning wheel hummed the tune of prosperity in every thrifty 
farmer's home; from east to west was the pilgrimage of a life time; 
from north to south was a voyage of discovery; and no one ever dreamed 
that the HcriH*ch of the locomotive would destroy the glamour of Pales- 
tine, and that the land si)eculator would invade Jerusalem. Fifty-one 
years ago, May 27, 1S44. the telegraph was first brought into practical 
use betwt^en Washington and Baltimore, and in 1848, when in the 
Expounder printing oftice a^ Marshall, it was one of the attractions of 
the time to go out along' the railroad line, watch the pole setting and 
wiiv stretching, learn what insulation meant, and there was much won- 
derment as to how an unseen streak of lightning could carry news along 
the iron wire. One of the early dispatches I recall, the first one that 
ever ann^muced in southern Michigan the nomination of a candidate for 
president, said that iieneral Ix^wis Cass had received the democratic 
nt)mination on May 22, 1848. 

Ia»8s than a hundred years ago our country was bounded on the 
west by the Mississippi, and that portion east of the great river was 
comparatively unsettled. Jefferson's I^uisiana purt'hase in 1803, and the 
Mexican war in 1847 gave us the vast ai-ea that stretches from the river 
to the Pacific ocean. About forty years ago the policy of giving land to 
settlers five of cost was adopted in order to increase the i>opulation. 
^'The state wants iM*ople, not land," said Governor Wisner of Michigan, 
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in 1857. We were getting into a hurry. The nation had a great patri- 
mony and was in extravagant haste to get rid of it. Really, the specu- 
lator wanted it. Railroads were given an area six times as large as the 
state of ^iiehigau, and foivign syndicates were allowed to take all the 
land they \yanted. Thirty years snilked to dispose of nearly all that was 
worth having. So new economic i)roblems have come, that never troub- 
led the pioneers, before the public mind is prepared to meet them. 

Down to the present, when there was a surplus of labor in the eastern 
states, and factories closed because of over production, western move- 
ments of population to new land took place, and the congestion of the 
labor market was prevented. This is ended. The government has no 
more valuable lands to give away, and the time is at hand when the 
homestead will be prized as the one sure source of livelihood for the 
toiling millions. With all of our nggregiite wealth and bigness fewer 
children are born with silver spoons in their mouths in the United States 
than in England.' Administrations come and go, but the general condi- 
tions of life and tendencies of the people do not change. Legislation helps 
or hinders a little, as a rule hinders the most; but the forces of nature 
and human thought continue to oi>erate, day and night, in sunshine 
and storm, and are stronger than governmental agencil?s. Less govern- 
ment would be better. All the time there is progression or retrogres- 
sion. Nothing is stationary. Thought is alert for good or evil. Methods 
of llfty and a hundred years ago are obsolete. In the economic realm, 
on one side are great combinations of capital, and on the other side the 
great army of producers, i.'apital gathers its harvest from productive 
labor. These new conditions bring problems of government up for 
considerati<m that never vexed the minds of our ancestors. The mail 
service of the middle of this century would paralyze present business 
interests. No one cjui think of it as carried on by a great corporation. 
Bo the telegraph, the telephone, the express business, can be conducted 
at less cost to the people, through the agency of the organized postal 
service, than by prevalent methods. Pr<Miuctive lal>or, nuiinly that of the 
farniri, has to pay the $50,000 annual salary of the president of the New 
Y<uk tVntral railroad, as it surely pays the salary of the president of 
the United States and all other national, state and local expenses. What 
is prmluced bears every burden. 

Ix*t labor produ<*e only enough for its own existence — no surplus from 
farm or factory — and the incomes of the Vanderbilts and the Astors 
would dry up, and the three million dollars a year paid to the royal 
faniily of England would cease. Faniine may come to millions of sub- 
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jects, and yet the royal tribute they pay is the same. At the best, labor's 
share of production is little^ if any, more than a living. Its surplus 
furnishes business to the railways, which strive to earn dividends on six 
billion dollars of bogus capital. Banks gather their earnings from the 
same surplus. Interest, rent and taxes are met from the same source. 
The ship of war on the ocean, the pay of armies and navies, productive 
labor builds and earns — in the far away mine and forest, on the farm 
and in the factory — and even money itself gets its value from labor. 
It is a commodity before the fiat of government makes it money. 
Pity that, today, the servant has become the mastei' — that the tool of 
trade is manipulated for the oppression of labor, its creator. Capital 
is soulless. Its owner may or may not be. 

When the time came, in the progress of events and the evolution of a 
nobler ethical sentiment anumg the i»eople, in 18C1, that capital could 
no longer own the labor of the south, and buy and sell the laborers as 
chattels are bought and sold, it i^ebelled against the government and 
sought to establish a nation on the corner-stone of human slavery. The 
contest had a superficial political aspect, but at the bottom of it was a 
struggle of greedy capital to own labor as well as its product, even if 
there was the slightest taint of African blood under a whitened skin. 
In different form, in principle the same, the struggle continues. Slave 
capital controlled the government and dictated presidents once, as cor- 
poration capital does now, but labor has the ballot. Scarcely a man 
from New England in congress represents humanity, but a combination 
of selfish interests. Capifal would exploit productive labor in the mail 
service, the same as it does in the transportation service, if it owned 
and controlled the carrying of the mails. It would levy tribute upon 
isolated communities as a condition precedent to giving them a weekly 
mail. In our present railway transportation $(»00,UOO,000 a year, is 
unnecessary because extra salaries and exi>enses could be saved to pro- . 
ductive labor under government control. No such problems, the solu- 
tion of which has a direct bearing upon the welfare of humanity ^^ 
troubled the minds of the pionc*ers half a century ago, for the condi- 
tions of which they are a product did not then exist; but they are 
coming, coming — they are here — and should be studied rationally and 
intelligently, as citizens and not as partisans, so that their solution shall, 
result in the greatest good to all the people. 

A grand movement has commenced. Our pioneer ancestors cannot 
save us. Each generation must work out its own salvation. In munic- 
ipal government we are far behind European countries. Our idea 
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of diluted respousibility works badly in practice. We need a system 
tbat will render all ofHcers responsible to all the people for whom they 
act. This would abolish the government of cities by wards, of countieB' 
by towns, of the state by districts, and would provide for proportional 
re]>resentation and the referendum. The tyranny of majorities is worse 
than the tyranny of one man, as a dagger cannot remedy it. We need 
governmental control of monopolies for the benefit of the people, instead 
of control of government by monopolies for their own benefit. We need 
a purer atmosphere at the ballot bos, such as will come from the enfran* 
chisement of women; and, above all else, we need a religion that shall 
recognize in practice as well as in theory the universal brotherhood of 
humanity. Politically we are not highly civilized, or we would not make 
private opinion a bar to intelligence and integrity from public service. 
The political club is an improvement on the war club of a barbaric era, 
and while its action is less brutal its underlying motive is no less selfish* 
But there is no occasion for despair. Man is capable of splendid 
achievements; he is still mounting upward; and so long as there is 
progress there is hope. A divinity that dwells within shapes his des- 
tiny, and he moves slowly but surely along the upward path of evolu- 
tion. Even a degenerate nation cannot destroy, though it may retard, 
progress. For the first time in the world's history no nation on earth 
recognizes or upholds slavery. The growth of the ethical spirit has 
abolishcMl it. So other evils will disappear. Steam and electricity are 
demonstrating the unity of commercial interests and the solidarity of 
humanity. No people have a monopoly of thought, as the great parlia- 
ment of religions held in Chicago, the real metropolis of the new world, 
only two years ago, abundantly proved. It could not have been held at 
an earlier date and have been successful. *'Ideas rule the world.^' They 
are about to enter China and awaken it fi^om the slumber of centuries. 
The public conscience is npt dead. Hev. Dr. Parkhurst aroused it in 
New York. It needs a few burning coals from the altar of truth in 
Michigan. People. who think alike should act together and not let divi- 
sions or party, or sect keep them apart. Fusion for God and humanity 
is requiivd. The dawn of a better day flecks the horizon with rays of 
hope. In this fast receding century, fortunately there is a growing^ 
demand for purer government, for better legislation, more faithful pub- 
lic servants, broader minded citizens, unshackled opportunity, truer and 
more ethical education, and equal rights to all; and you, men of the 
farms and factories, who suffer most from bad government and selfish 
partisan legislation — from ignorance led by greed — should take the lead 
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in tlie forwnrd movoment. Pi-oHi>eri1y and iiun'ality are insoparable; 
valucH are moral as well as material; selfisliuess Is immoral and unjust; 
goodness alone is eternal, and is at the same time the sure salvation 
and true grandeur of men and nations. Believed and lived, it will destroy 
the germs of evil and kindle into active, vigorous and majestic power 
an ennobling love of liberty and integrity, which, enjoined with a lofty 
altruism, will drive present evils into the darkness and obscurity of 
oblivicm. Women! upon you devolves a full share of the work 
i*equir<Ml for ]>hysi<'aK iNilitical, social and moral reformation. 

To make the most and best of life is plain human duty. The pioneers 
of this county had no other purpose when they came here than to 
engage in agriculture. The doctor, the minister, the blacksmith, the 
sluM'maker, the wagonmaker, the tavernkeeinn'. the lawyer, the mer- 
chant, came with the planting and growth of villages, but the original 
productive industry was farming. To this end they cleared the forests, 
opened the roads, planted orchards, helped each other at logging bees 
and house and barn raisings — taking time every four years for hot and 
harmful quarrels over iKilitics. As they were born to their beliefs they 
held them tenaciously. Every village aspired to be an important manu- 
facturing center, even though the only natural advantage was hardwood 
forests. Industrial centralization, now taking place the world over, was 
not foreseen. There is no hope of sufcess for factories in rural districts 
with no natural advantages of water power, coal deposits, raw material, 
cheap labor and c.i>ucent rated capital. This is fortunate, as land is worth 
more in counties where there are no factory towns. Cheapness of trans- 
portation has overcome the advantage of nearness to markets, and it 
costs less to take a bushel of wheat from Xew York to Liverpool than it 
does to haul it from the west line of Carmel to Charlotte. Values are 
moral, and the character of a large modern factory population lowers 
the price of land. Then the process of industrial centralization cannot 
be overcome. In 1S70 there were nearly l\MiH) woolen mills in the United 
States and in 18!H) only about 1,400. Half of them have gone to the wall. 
Small industries ai-e of the past. 

Agi'iculture was the lirst industry of the county, and events over 
which we have no control are making it almost the sole industry again. 
More and more it must become the chief occu]>ation. Fortunately there 
is no better farming ciuinty in all resiK»cts in the- state. To those who 
prefer the stimulating vices of the cities, and but few would if rightly 
iHirn and educated, this may not be an attractive outlook, nevertheless 
it is not without compensations. To the development of agriculture 
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along new lines the best thought and work should be directed* With 
a strong soil, rolling surface, patches of original forest, improved roads 
lined with fruit bearing and nut bearing trees, with windbreaks for 
houses and barns, this county can be made one of the most attractive 
and valuable portions of the northwest, and the work itself will have a 
healthful, relining moral influence. Every town and school district 
should have definite plans for trin? planting and beautifying the face of 
nature. Community of interest is ample motive and cordial co-opera- 
tion the means of accomplishment. Such action would make every acre 
more valuable. As an investment it would pay. As the cultivation of 
the true spirit of brotherhood it would be priceless. 

A treeless region becomes barren and unproductive. Make the homes 
more pleasant and the county would be as well known as some cities 
are for their beautiful shade trees. Young men of the third genei*ation, 
for we of the second are passing down the sunset sloi>e, this is work for 
you to plan and prosecute. Education that leads away from out-door 
work not one in fifty has any use for. With true progress the number 
of educated persons who can live on the vices and crimes of humanity 
must diminish. Xo more railroads are acceded, no new factories will be 
built, but beautifying the landscaj^e, increasing the fertility of the soil, 
prizing the higher utilities of life, attending farmers' institutes, produc- 
ing better crops, growing the best cattle, sheep and swine, and making 
life better worth living should be the end and aim of future effort 

You will find enemies, potato bugs and i)oliticians, national and state 
legislation, but with intelligence and judgment you can protect your- 
selves from them. Conditions will grow no better so long as men care 
more for party than they do for industry, integrity and morality, and 
neglect the welfare of the road district, the school district and the town 
in which they live. Human nature, with its old brute inheritanc*e, which 
genuine ]>rogress tends to overcome, is the same iii all parties and in 
all serfs. With rivalries, hatreils and prejudices eliminated, there is 
little left save a common humanity, a common life, and a common des- 
tiny. It is useless for me to talk here unless a thought can be set agoing 
that has regenerative power. In all the universe there is but one true 
principle — the golden rule, (iolden rule religion, golden rule politics, 
golden rule industry, these are soeial needs. Bnmght into daily life and 
conduct, courts and jails would be abolishiMl, rum holes would not exist, 
health would be contagious, hajipiness supplant misery, and a practical 
millenium dawn u])on earth. 

Not an evil, a wr<mg, a vice, a cuise exists that is not the cn-atlon 
of human selfishness. Society creates crime, the criminal executes It. 
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Law should not in any way countenance things that are evil, though 
the world will never be reformed by legislation. You might as well look 
into a pit that is bottomless for uplifting moral influences as to Lansing 
or Washington. There is but one way: '•Cease to do evil, learn to do 
well." It ought to be a disgrace to be sick, as it is a disgrace to get 
drunk or rob a hen roost, for it is evidence of an ignorant or wilful vio- 
lation of the laws of life; and ignorant or wilful the penalty is the same; 
for to every act in the vast universe of mind and matter, spiritual and 
physical, is knit an inevitable sequence of pleasure or pain. Xot alone 
of the present life, but as a result of past lives, men reap as they have 
sown. 

This law runs through all nature. The people of any town can make 
it a better place to live in, and others can not do it for them. WTiere 
property is safe every acre is worth more. Furthermore, the sense of 
beauty, such as finds gratification in attractive landscapes, trees, groves, 
orchards, flowers, and pleasant homes, increase wealth. Wealth is ideal 
as well as real. Something might be done in every rural community by 
intelligent co-oi>eration and mutual effort, and all would feel better and 
be better. Life is not so much ennobled by getting as by using. A 
selfish use of wealth is demoralizing. Dives nor Jay Gould are worthy 
examples. Highest type of humanity was the son of man who had not 
where to lay his head. The art of living in this prolific land has not 
been practiced so much as the habit of wasting. True wealth consists 
less in ownership than in enjoyment. However much one may absorb, 
no. man can create much wealth. With scattered villages, pleasant 
landscape, air uncoutaminated by factory smoke, good roads, there is 
no section of country with worthier possibilities than Eaton county. 
Nature has done its part, the rest dept^nds upon man. 

People envy the great landlord, and fancy how delightful it must be 
to own a large estate. Every acre more than is needed for comfort adds 
to care. With our fertile soil all taken up, with labor saving machinery 
taking the place of wage earners, the land problem must be considered. 
It furnishes the only sure employment for labor. Great estates are a 
great evil. Emerson says, ''if yon own land, the land owns you.'' This 
is preferable to human ownership. Property* often makes of man a slave. 
It may impoverish his soul. In the sense of enjoyment, have we not 
all thousands of acres, which we cannot sell, yet are our own, whoever 
may work them, if we will only look them over and enjoy them. The 
woods, the hills, the valleys, the highways, the tints of the forest and 
hues of the sky, are ours for use and enjoyment. All ought to help in 
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making nature more enjoyable. Altruism broadens while egoism nar- 
rows character. The thought comes t<f mind of summer strolls through 
the woods around Charlotte, with my old friend Ellzey Hayden, gather- 
ing ferns and flowers, holding communion with nature and converse with 
each other. All in all, was there ever a worthier citizen or truer friend? 
Owning Zelotus Searles' woods north of the city would have added noth- 
ing to the pleasure they aflforded. although they produced neither locusts 
nor wild honey. We might all be great landed proprietors, if we could 
only live more rationally. What we lack is not land, but the power of 
enjoyment, and that would increase by putting more effort into work of 
public utility alid beauty. 

The pioneers have finished their labors on earth. They toiled more 
for others than for themselves. Their successors have an opportunity 
to make this region attractive and desirable. There are no more Da- 
kotas and Oklahomas to furnish cheap land for new pioneers. Work 
for the good of all is not labor lost. The altruistic citizen is nobler than 
the selfish curmudgeon. Each individual life is merely a part of uni- 
versal life. Dropping to a lower plane, the time is not far distant, in 
this cycling age, when, with good roads, pleasant scenery, highways 
bordered with trees, wholesome food, people of the cities will seek the 
healthy hills of such a beautiful country as this might be made for 
summer rest and rational recreation. In some European countries land 
owners and communities have lined the highways with fruit and nut 
bearing trees, which the laws carefully protect. Those who find the use- 
ful and the beautiful in the country will i*emember it and advertise it; 
and, really, that which makes life truly beautiful is the most useful. The 
time and money that are worse than wasted in politics would suffice to 
do all the work. 

Seventeen years ago it was a pleasure to me to deliver an address at 
the annual meeting of this pioneer society. Dr. Gardner T. Rand, who 
always took a deep interest in its meetings, was president. Swiftly the 
years have passed since then. I see hut few of the old familiar faces. 
Gone, gone from mortal sight, are nearly all of the pioneers. Peace to 
their ashes, rest to their souls. Blessed are the departed pioneers. 
And now 

*'So lire tbat wben thj summoni comet to join 
Tbe Innnmerable caravan that moTes 
To tD^ pale realm* of shade, where each shall take 
Ills chamber In the silent halls of death. 
Thou Ko not. like the quarry slave at night. 
Scourged to his dung«H>n. but, sustained and soothed 
Bj an unfaltering trust, approach thy graT« 
Like one who wraps tbe drapery of his conch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.** 
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AUGUSTUS BREVOOKT WOODWARD. 

BY C. M. BrRTON. 

The late Henry Allen Cheney, in an article on the supreme court of 
Michigan, thus epitomizes the life of Judge Woodward: 

"By all accounts the jurisprudence of Michigan in her territorial days 
was much enlivened by the eccentricities of her first chief justice. This 
was Augustus Brevoort Woodward, who left his surname to the princi- 
pal avenue of Detroit and his ineffable mark upon that city in the con- 
centric scheme on which he laid it out; it was he also who drafted the 
act for the establishment of a university which he called the Catho- 
lepistemiad of Michigania, and which was to have thirteen professor- 
ships, whereof one was to be the Didaxum of Anthropoglossica and was 
to embrace, the act said, all the Epistemum relating to language. He 
w^H a marvel of {personal untidiness even among pioneers and his imperi- 
ous will was such that no mortal man could get along with him unless he 
submitted to it. He was chief justice from 1805 to 1823; and during the 
British occupation of Detroit in 181.*^ he was Proctor's secretary in civil 
matters, but he bullied Troctor as he had previously bullied Hull. His 
associates were Frederirk Bates and John Griflin, both of Virginia. 
Bates, who was an older brother of Lincoln's attorney general, resigned 
in a year or two and went to Missouri where he afterwards became 
governor. GrilTin, who had formerly been a judge in the Indiana terri- 
tory and had asked to be transferred to Michigan, was Woodward's 
drudge until both resigned in 1823.'-* 

This is the man whose life and work and e<*centricities we will attempt 
to detail for those who are patient enough to follow our words. 

It is not known when or were he was born. Judge Campbell, in his 
history of Michigan, states that he thinks he was born in New York, 
while other authorities give the probable location of his birth as the 
state of Tennsylvania. In his first official appointment as judge of the 
territorial court his residence is given as Washington. 

No matter when or where he was born he received a good classical 
CHlucation and appearcnl eager on all occasions to display his knowledge. 
This anxiety to impress his attainments in the law and in the classics 
ujMin his hearers UhI him to be overbearing and certainly obnoxious to 
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Dearly all with whom he came in contact. Ai)parently he was a friend 
of JelTer.8on, though the friendship may have existed on his side alone. 

There are many letters on miscellaneous topics addressed by him to 
Jefferson and Madison in the jjovernmcnt archives, and while the aggres- 
sive and overbearing character of the judge is displayed "in nearly all of 
his writings, they are omitted from these letters. To that extent he 
might be considered a **time server" for it was to the president that he 
had constantly to look to remain in office. He could be I'ourteous and 
affable if occasion required it.* 

It has been said that he was untidy in his iHM-sonal ai»i>earance, even 
to excess. It is very probable that this is a fact. His life in Detroit 
was among a frontier l)ei»ple who were not, at that time, overly cleanly 
themselves and if he was so untidy as to call the attention of his neigh- 
bors to that fact, he must have lK»en filthy indeed. We are assured that 
he drank liquor to some extent, more than was usual even in his day; 
that he was not very punctual in the payment of his debts;' that he occa- 
sionally quarreled with the citizen whom he could not control, and that 
he continually quarreled with Governor Hull who was the presiding 
member of the legislative liody as it then existed. He appai-ently had 
very little resiH'ct for Judge Griffin, one of his associates, and he continu- 
ally bullied him and controlled him to his own liking. He never married 
This may have been because he found no lady who was willing to risk 
her life and happiness by a union with him, or it may have been because 
he found no one that he liktnl sufficiently well to make the partner of his 
life. He certainly was quite attentive to the ladies in general and to 
cei-tain of them in particular, for in letters to him and from him frequent 
mention is made of different young ladies of Detroit society. 

Xow that we have pointed out some of the social characteristics of 
the judge, we will see what he did. He studied law somewhere and went 
to Washington as early as 171>0 and probably even earlier than that. 
One of the main topics of discussion then was the political status of the 
District of Columbia and in the discussions on this point Judge Wood- 
ward took a leading part. He contended that the district was to be 
entitled to the privileges of rei)re8entJition in both houses of congress in 
the same manner as a sovereign state and lie put his arguments before 

»('. C. TrowbrUljre Id MIrb. TMonf^^ Col.. 1-3T8. 

3 The l>etn»ft liaxetie of NoTenilM*r ITi. 1822. contfilnn th<* foIlowlDg, an extract from an 
o|»en letter addreKsed to Jud^e WmKlward : "In your rell;;loiit«, your moral, political and 
Kocinl c'lianicter we nee no bud of iiromlse to flatter un with the bo|>e that aoj latent rlrtna 
may be found. The iMirtAlii of your narrow. Melflnh tuiul are an firmly barred afoilnat tvtrj 
f^enerouK or noble sentiment nn the dark cave of i'erbenw. You are literally without a friend. 
So dlHfsuHtlnff Im your character In ever^- iKiInt of view, that Ir In really a matter of eurlona 
K|MM-ulatlon how or by what vtranse fatality Kuch a man iihould have been palmed upon thia- 
territory." 
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the public in the form of a series of pamphlets, to Tihioh he signed him- 
self Epaminondas. At least eight, and possibly more, of these pam- 
phlets were issue^l from time to time, the eighth being dated at Alexan- 
dria, January 3, 1802. 

In all pi-obability these writings wei-e called to the attention of the 
president and other officials, for if these ofliccrs were not otherwise pro- 
vidiHl with them Mr. Woodward would never have permitted such an 
opi>ortunity to slip ]>ast him, to make his name known to^ those in 
authority. 

In 1S03 he prepared and published '^A representation of the ease of 
Oliver Pollock" and used this, in the form of a pamphlet, to urge upon 
congress the payment of certain demands of Pollock for compensation 
for services and property used in J[)ehalf of the United States in the 
revolution. 

Oliver Pollock, once wealthy, had become impoverished by using his 
means to aid the government during the war and the government, neg- 
lecting his claims as it had those of Robert Morris, seemed willing to 
l>ermit the patriot to die in a debtors' prison rather than undertake to 
do him justice. His petition to congress to repay him for his moneys 
advanced to aid in the expcnlition of General George Rogers Clark, and 
for his services throughout the war, was presented to congress by 
Woodward and received universal attention. Woodward himself be- 
came well known in congress because of his services and writings on 
this subject. 

Early in January, 1S05, congress passed an act dividing the territory 
of Indiana into two separate governments and organizing the territory 
of Michigan and on the 2Gth of the following February the president 
apiH)intcHl William Hull to be governor, Stanley Griswold secretary, 
Frederick Bates to be one of the judges and Augustus B. Woodward, of 
the territory of Columbia, to be another of the judges of said territory 
of Michigan, and the appointments were confirmed on the first of March. 

By the terms of the act establishing the territory, the government 
thereof was not to commence until July 1, 1S05, and the new officers 
attempted to be at their posts at that time. 

The 8ec<md judge (Frederick Bates) was at Detroit at the appointed 
time as was also Judge Woodward, and the governor and seci'etary 
arrived on the very day, so that the territory was launched on its career 
without unnecessary delay. What api>eared then to be a dire calamity, 
but which in the end proveil to be a great benefit, occurreil to the little 
frontier post of Detroit but a few days previous to the inauguration of 
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its new government. On the 11th day of June, lS05y a fire broke out 
within the village enclosure and every building, both public and private, 
was destroyed, with the exception of possibly one or two, and when tbe 
new officers arrived- they found only the smoking ruins of a probperou« 
village and the citizens dispersed or living in tents on the public grounds 
or within the fort. The destruction of both dwellings and the personal 
proi>erty of the inhabitants was complete. 

From the time of the founding of Detroit by Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac on the 24th of July, 1701, till the conflagration on June 11, 
1805, the entire village was crowded into a small space not exceeding 
in area three or four ordinary sized village squares. The sti*eets were 
few in number and exccHMliugly narrow, from fifteen to eighteen feet. 
The houses were built close together and weie very snmll and uneom* 
fortable. Around the entire village there was erected a palisade of 
pickets of small trees, one end buried deep enough in the ground to be 
difficult of removal and extending above the ground ten to fifteen feet. 
On the northerly side of the village and connected with it by these rows 
of pickets, was the fort — Fort Lernoult or Fort Shelby — which over- 
looked the village and now stood in good need in taking witliin its en- 
closure many of the houseless citizens. 

It occurred to the newly arrived governor and judges that it would be 
much l>etter to lay out a new town on a larger scale, than to permit the 
Old town to be rebuilt in its former location and style. In the organi- 
zatiou of the territory the legislative body was to consist of the governor 
and three judges and they were emi)owered to select and adopt for the 
government of the territory such laws as they thought proper, from 
the laws in force in any of the thirteen original states, but here was a 
situation of affairs that was totally unforeseen and for which no ade- 
quate remedy was then in the hands of the governor and judges. Titles 
to lands were not yet settled, but it was expected that congress would 
soon take hold of the matter and pass proper laws for the purpose of 
quieting conflicting land claims. In the case of the burned village each 
former owner was supposed to have a fairlj* good title to his possessions 
and if the government now undertook to deprive him of his rights it 
would amount to sequestration. The inhabitants themselves felt that 
it would not do to rebuild on the old site and in the old form. The 
governor and judges moving hastily in the niatter, laid out a temporary 
plan for a village and requested the old lot owners to take up and im- 
prove lots in the new plan, warning them that good titles could not be 
obtained for the new lots but at the same time assuring them that 
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every effort would be made,, at the next session of congress, to perfect 
the titles in those who would accept the new plan and conform to it. 

Jud^e Wowlward himself drew up the i)lau for the new village and be 
drew it on a plan to indicate that he exi>ected the village would grow 
to become a city of some size. It is said that he borrowed his idea of 
the plan ot the place from his kuowknlge of the city of Washington and 
that within the leaves of an old pocket memorandum, still in existence, 
he had sketched a plan of the feileral city in order to ai>ply it to the new 
Detroit which they were proposing to \t\\ out. 

On the third of August, Governor Hull made a ivport to the secretary 
<if state of the w<irk so far aceomplished at Detroit. It would be hardly 
nec(*ssary to give the contents of this report here, but one portion will 
suffice to show the fiH»ling then existing between the governor and the 
judge. In after years the feeling between them was very bitter, but 
that it was not so at this time, is evinced by the following excerpt 
from that report: '*I owe it,'- the governor writes, **to Judge Woodward 
to say that I received great assistance from his talents, his zeal and 
industry." In October, 18(K1, Hull was suddenly i-alled to Boston and 
deinuted with the promise to be in Washington at the opening of con- 
gress, and Woodward left with him, but proceeded at once to lay matters 
before congress at the earliest opjmrtunity. The main object in the visit 
to Washington was to have the propter acts passed by congress to allow 
the laying out of the new village and the disposal of the lands in the 
new plat for the purpose of aiding sulferers in the burned town. 

The report of the governor and presiding jud^e of the situation of 
affaiirs at Detroit was presented to the president, and by him submitted 
to congress on the 2;W day of December. Efforts to Imsten the proceed- 
ings before congress seemed futile and the entire winter of 1803-C,wa8 
passed without any action being taken,* In April of ISOG Judge Wood- 
ward iK^rstuially memorial izc^l congress to hasten its action as affaii-s 
in the territory wei-e in a critical situation, A bill was introduced and 
became a law on the 21st of April, ISOG, entitled **An act to provide for 
the adjustment of titles of land in the town of Detroit and territory of 
Michigan, and for other purposes.'- Hriefiy stated, this act permittc*d 
the governor and judges, as a land board, to lay out a new village and to 
plat and dispose of the lots within it, and gave 1(),(M)() acres adjoining the 
village to l>e dispostMl of by the same officials, the proceeds to be used in 
building a court house and jail. This was the beginning of the building 
of Detroit in its present form and the real foundation stone for the 
name and fame of Woodward. 



«Ann«)» of fonffretw, 1800, p. yso. 
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I>i»tr<iit %va« thi» 1nrj;c»8t 80tt1eiiK*nt in the \vo8t — the c-enter of the fur 
tnide and of the Indian trade in genei-al — the dejiot for the distribu- 
tion of Indian presents and the home of many very wealthy traders in 
frontier sMi>i>lies. It had no bank, thongh some of the larjjer eonnm*r- 
eial honses did a sort of banking bnsiness. In the summer of 18(Ki a 
nnmber of I»oston i-ajiitalists undertook to establisli a bank, as it was 
felt that one was needc^l, and a iK»titi(ni signmi by Hnssell Sturges, 
Henry Hass, Jr., Itenjamin Whit*ler, Samuel Coverly, Nathaniel Parker 
and Harzillai Holmes was presentinl to the goveinor and judjres asking 
IK'rmission to (u-ganize and oiK»n a bank of issue, with a capital of fi-om 
$80,(K»0 to ?400,0(M>. Surh an enteriirise was much greater than the im 
portanee of the village warrantinl, but it was contended that the vast 
fur trade c»f the west was of sufticient importance to warrant such an 
enterja-ise, though the probable reason was that the ju-omoters thought 
they could issue their bills and disi)ose of them in the east and that many 
of them would never return to be redeemed. So great was the assunince 
that the bank would receive its charter, that the comjiany was organized, 
banking house ei-ecttxl and cashier ai»iHiint<Hl before the charter was 
granted." This jK^tition tluuigh dated March 31, was not pivseuted to 
the governor and judges until Si^ptember (i, and on the 15th of 8<*pteniber, 
18(K*,® an act was passed by them incorpcu'ating the president, directors 
and comjiany of the bank of Detroit with a capital of ?l,tKK),000, and 
Judge Woodward was aj^Kiinted its president and William Flanigan of 
Hoston, cashier. There was a great deal of f<*i*ling creatcxl against the 
judge and even against the law itself and the act was disapproved by 
congress March 3, 1807.^ 

It would seem that there were other forces at work to prevent the 
success of this bank than those of Detroit alone. There was no good 
reason why a bank should not be establish(*d and be a success if projierly 
nmnaged. The largest stockholders were from Hostcm and the east, and 
the bill to destroy the bank was introdu<-eil and championed by Josiah 
Quincy, who at the time was a member of the house of repi*esentutiveR 
from liostcm. Mi<higan territory itself was a sto<kliolder in the bauk, 
and consequently the entire iKH)i)le were interested in the suceess of the 
institution. At the time of the dis]K)sal of the act by congress, there 

*<;oT. Alpheu« Fehh In Mich. PloD^r Col., vol. 2, p. 111. " 

• Terr. l^wn. vol. 4. p. 7. 

^Annalii of Concrewn, 1800-7, p. 12^7. 

Juaf^ Woodward lield only one nharo of Mto<-k. while other prominent l>etrolt people lield 
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was uo e8i>ec]a) dislike of Woodwat-d aud the act incorporating the bank 
was signed by Hull, Woodward aud Bates, and it appears from Hull's 
report in 1807 that they were all actuated by the best impulses for the 
government, in passing the act of incorporation/ The act of congress 
annulled the act of the territorial legislature and left the affairs of the 
bank hanging in the air, for there was no provision made for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, or the winding up of the bank*s business. Wood- 
ward continued to act as president and some of the business of the 
bank continued to be carried on for some time. Discontent against 
Woodward continued to grow, and during his temporary absence in 1808 
the governor and the remaining judges sought to make various altera- 
tions, in existing laws and to pass new laws that were not very pleasant 
to Woodward and would scarcely have passed if he had been present. 
Mr. AVilliam Flauigan, a friend vf Woodward's aud cashier of the bank, 
kept watch of the legislature during the judge's absence and it is from 
his letters, still preserved, that we ascertain what was being done at 
this time. The governor and judges determined that they were the 
legislative body; that any three members would form a quorum and that 
when a bare quorum was present an}* two members should constitute 
a majority. That thereafter it should not be necessary for the members 
to sign laws as they were passed, but that each act should be signed by 
the governor or presiding officer, and be attested bj'the secretary.* 

The governor undertook to change the entire form of the town by 
laying it out anew, with street lines at right angles to each other, and he 
employed a surveyor, James McCloskey, to make a new plan. Mr. 
Flanigsm writes that ''Judge Griffin is little more than a cipher in our 
little government. He votes correctly, I believe, says but little; in fact 
it is not worth his while to utter much, for there appears a deter- 
mination to carry everything against him." The i>eople were called to 
consider, in a mass meeting, the proposed changes in the plans of the 
village and decided against it. The most important act passed during 
the judge's absence was a bill introduced by Judge James Witherell 
entitled, '*An act for the punishment of crimes and misdemeanors.^* 
This act contained foi-ty -eight sections, of which two were aimed directly 
at Judge Woodward. The two sections referred to prohibited any per- 
son from issuing or circulating bank bills unauthorized by the legisla- 
ture, aiid fixed a heavy penalty for violation of the law. This act became 
operative on the 9th day of December, 1808, and was so clearly directed 

•Iluirs letter to Madltoo. 
•Terr. Laws. toI. 4, p. 21. 
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against Judge Woodward that hi? was frequently reminded of it in all 
the subsequent years of his residence in Detroit.** 

As a judicial officer the imiwrtant and the ludicrous affairs of the ter- 
ritory were assigned to him for determination. Sometimes he acted 
vindictive, even absurd, and again he made decisions that were exceed- 
ingly just, though unpopular. 

One of the important matters that disturbed the new territory was 
the question of slavery. The ordinance of 1787 prohibited slavery in 
all the territories northwest of the Ohio river. The treaty of 1794 with 
England i»rovided that the property of British residents in the terri- 
tory should be respected and protected. Shives, both Panis (Indian) and 
negroes, were held in Detroit and in Sandwich on the Canadian side of 
the Detroit river. The Canadian slaves were constaijtly escaping, cross- 
ing the river and claiming protection of our laws.** 

In J 807, a wealthy Englishman living at Sandwich," Richard Pattin- 
son (or Patterson, as his name appears in the records) had two negro 
slaves, Jane and Joseph, who crossed the river and remained in Detroit. 
Pattinson, through his relative and attorney, Elijah Brush, applied for 
a warrant to api)rehend these slaves in order to return them to their 
owner. The circumstances of the case and the social standing of the 
complainant gave the matter more than usual prominence and in his' 
opinion Judge Woodward devoted much time and study to the subject. 
The decision of the case against Mr. Pattinson and Mr. Brush and in 
favor of two unknown negroes, who had no representative in court 
to plead their cause, was somewhat unpopular, though certainly con- 
formable to law. The motion of Brush was denied upon the ground 
that our laws regarded no property in slaves except in the case of 
British settlers as provided in the treaty of 1794, and the negroes were 
permitted to remain here, free. 

i«Tbe FlaDlgan letters are printed In the Mich. Pioneer and llist. Soc. pubUcatlons, toI. 
6r»3, page 12. and I have an nnpubllvhed letter from .ludire <;riffln to Judt^e Woodward of 
nearb* the same date, Dec, 1, 1808, wherein he refeni to this act as follows: "Judge Wltherell 
has brought in a bill of 45 sections eKtablifhing a new penal code. Whippings, imprison men ti 
and fines dance in gaudy orgies throughout the whole composition.** lie copies, entire, tbe 
section concerning the insuing of money by the banlc, and winds up bis letter at follows: 
•Termlt me to borrow your Asiatic expression, 'May the Jingel of happiness cover you with bis 
wingH.' I^t me hear in your next, something of your favorites, the Lores and Graces, and 
candidly tell me, if candidly 3*ou will, whose livery do you wear at present.** (Campbell 
pa|>ers. vol. 1, p. 21 rt. 

" Judge Woodward had, at an early date, antici|>ated that trouble would arise over tbe 
question of tbe desertion of these slaves, and had tried to prevent it by passing laws with 
that end in view. In 1807 he wrote as follows : "There is, however, one point on which tb« 
inbabliants on different sides of the river are at variance. This is the desertion of the slaTea. 
I expect complaints will be made, on this hand, by the Rritish minister. I do not approTe 
the tem|)er, principles and conduct of the inhabitants of this side on that subject. I thought 
something ought to be dc»ne to check it. I introduced a bill providing for the restoration ox 
deserters from the service of his Hritannle Majesty. There was a section providing for 
slaves. The Governor was opposed to the restoration of deserters, but in favor of the reatom- 
tlon of slaves. Mr. Gritlln was opiMised to Initb. So the bill was lost.** 



Mich. l*ioneer Soc. Voh, vol. 12. p. 500, 
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At about the same time four other iiegi*oe9, Elizabeth, James, Bcipio 
and IVtcr DtMiiiisoii, applied for a writ of habeas corpus to be freed 
from the restraint of tlieir owner, Catherine Tueker." It seems that 
Mrs. Turker livcnl in l)<»troit and that slie was a British subject and was 
one of those to whom the treaty of 1704 guaranteed protection in person 
and property. The hiws of Canada jjranted fret^dom to all slaves after 
a certain peri<»d of servitude which in tliK <ase had not yet elapsed. 
•lud*»:e Woodward drew a distinction between this case and that of 
Pattinson and refused to |;:rant the writ, authorizing the retention of the 
slaves under the provisions of the treaty. These decisions attracted con- 
siderable attention throughout the **state,*' and were commented on by 
many of the leading ]>a]K'rs at that time. 

Judge Hates left Detroit in 180G and from that time until the appoint- 
ment and arrival of Judge James Wilherell in 1808, the legislative 
alTairs were in the hands of Governor Hull and Judges Woodward and 
(vriflln, and the Judicial matters were managed by Woodward and 
Gritlin. As has Invn before statt^d, (irilfin was a tool of Woodward, 
and Hull and Woodward rarely agreed. The result was that Wood- 
ward, in fa<-t, eontrolled both branches of government so long as the 
legislative body consisted of Hull, Woodward a'nd^Griilin; but upon the 
advent of Judge Witherell a new aspect was put ui)on the situation. 
Judge Witherell was an excei>tionally fair judge and his opinion had 
more than ordinary weight with all parties, for it soon came to be 
understood that he would join neither faction in their quarrels but 
would always cast his vote on the side of propriety and justice. 

Witherell did not come to Detroit as judge till 1808 and at that time 
the ipiarrel between the other members of the legislative body was in 
full blast. On the last day of December, 18(K>, Woodward di-ew up and 
submitted to the legislative board a series of resolutions, some of which 
rertertiMl savagely ujmn the governor. While the entire matter was 
obnoxitMis to the governor, there were some portions that neither he 
nor the other members could r«*fuse to jiass, when the time came for 
disrnssing th<*m. 1 will only mention here one of these resolutions, as 
th.at one will be again referred to in its proper j)lace. The preamble and 
resolution are as follows: 

*• Whereas, The means of information, both with respect to the present 
and rising gent^ration are deplorably deticient in this territory; and 

••Whereas, It is one of the permanent articles of compact between the 
original stat<»s and the ]>eople of this territory, that religion, morality 

»=»Mlrh. l*K»mH*r Co]., yo\.0i'2, p. 511. 
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«iid knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education, shall forever be en- 
couraged, therefore, 

*'Ro8olved, That it is expedient to provide by law for the establish- 
ment of one or more seminaries of learning in the territory of Michigan/' 

This was the beginning of the Universit}' of Michigan and if the reso- 
lution had not been coupled with other matters offensive to Governor 
Hull it would probably have been adoptc^d and acted ujwn at once, so far 
as the situation of the territory would then permit. 

The other portions of the series so severely reflected ni>on the con- 
duct of the governor that he used his efforts to prevent the adoption of 
the resolutions and actually prevented their receipt by the legislative 
board until 1807 and then succeeded in having them referred to himself 
as a committee, and his n»port was not given until near the end of the 
year 1808.'* The report only served to widen the breach already existing 
betwcM?n the two branches of government and entailed more troiible 
upon the new territory. The governor's report upon that portion of 
ilie original resolution relative to education, is as follows: **Xothing 
can be more laudable, nothing more useful. It will advance the future 
prosperity of the country and the happiness of millions yet unborn. To 
effectuate so important a measure every means in our [)ower ought to be 
exerted; our labors ought never to cease until the object is 
accomplished.^ 

This report was submitted to the. legislative body in the absence of 
Judge Woodward, who was then in Washington. 

Gabriel Rii^hard, the priest of St. Anne, and prospective bishop of a 
new diocese to include Detroit, was also then in Washington probably 
on business connectcnl with his church, but also engaged in obtaining 
the materials for establishing the flr§t printing press in Michigan. A 
friendship had already sprung up between ]{ichard and Woodward, 
brought about, probably, partly by their similar tastes for study, for 
it is hardly ccmceivable that any bond union of a religious nature could 
exist belwe<»n th<»m. Richard returned to Detroit with his printing 
l»ress and Woodward procet*d<»d to ^ew York, where, in the early spring, 
he wrote and procured the publication of a pai)er on **The Consideration 
for the Ojien Trade with China,'' and urged his views Upon congress by 
this pamphlet'** and by i)ersonal ai>plication on the subject to the pres- 
ident. But the times were not proj)itious for the extension of trade with 

»«IMtmeer Soo. Col.. toI. 12. p. HW. 
»*Caleinlar of Siaie l^pem, vol. 4, p. 737. 
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foreign countries when we were, by law, closing our ports and enjoining 
c»ur merchants from trading with our greatest customer, Great Britain, 
and no efforts of Judge Woodward, however strenuous, could avail 
much. The idea that he could see the value of such trade was indicative 
of gi-eater foresight than had been displayed in that direction up to this 
time. If it had been proposed in a moment <^f expected peace it would 
have lHH?n listened to by congress with- greater respect, but now every- 
one thought the government was on the verge of war, and extensions of 
commerce wei*e not to be considered. 

There were other personal quarrels of Hull and Woodward that made 
lively times for them both, and entertainment for the citizens. A man 
named John Gentle applied for a donation lot in the new^ village plat and 
his api>lication was refused by the land board (which consisted of the 
governor and judges) on the ground that he was not a citizen of the 
Fnited States. Gentle subsequently applied to the same officers, sitting 
in their judicial capacity, to be made a citizen of the United States and 
his a])plication was refused because he had not resided in the territory' 
a sufficient length of time to be entitled to naturalization papers. Thor- 
oughly angered Gentle wrote a series of articles and had them published 
in the Pittsburgh (Commonwealth) severely reflecting on both Hull and 
Woodward. Gentle was indicted for the libel on the judge. The judge 
himself api)eared as complaining witness, prosecutor and judge. Gentle 
pleaded the truth of the published article, but he was not permitted to 
produce the proof on the occasion, and he was found guilty and com 
pelled to desist from further letter writing of this nature. 

About the same time Captain John AVhipple, on the 25th of June, ISOS, 
meeting the judge on one of the streets in the village, began to upbraid 
him for renderingadeci8ion,which Whipple thought unjust, and in which 
some of his relatives were interested. The discussion on the subject 
grew pretty warm and Whipple told the judge "that he was a damned 
rascal, with other violent language and gestures." Woodward returned 
to the court room and had issued a warrant for Whipple's arrest, return- 
s\ble before himself. Whipple was bound over to the next term of court. 

On another occasion in ISll, one AVhitmore Knaggs committed an 
assault upon the judge. He also was brought before the judge for trial 
and sentence. In none of these cases does it api>ear that the judge in- 
flicted any severe i>enalty, but the parties and the community looked 
uiK>n it as a travesty upon justice that the complaining witness could 
act as a judge in his own case. The instances given show that Woodward 
considered himself '*a law unto himself whei-ever he was interested. 
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The priiitinj^ press was iutroduced in Michigan by the Rev. Gabriel 
Richard, the priest of St. Anne, in ISOO. Previous to this the giving of 
pnMic notice 4>f any inij^ortant event was by means of proclamations 
written by hand and posted in three or four of tlie public places in the 
village, but now that these notices could be more readily given b3- having 
them printed in the form of hand bills or broadsides, they were more 
frequently made than l>efore. ^o newspaper was issued until some 
years later than this. An attempt was made in 1800, by the publica- 
tion of the ''Michigan Essay,-' but it is not certain that more than one 
number was issued. The first, or almost the first, use that the new 
press was put to, was the printing of a presentment of Governor Hull 
by the grand jury at the September session, 1800, for remitting the fine 
imposed ui)on John Whipple for calling Judge Woodward '*a damned 
rascal.'"® The same grand jury presented Judge Witherell for making 
an improper expenditure of public money; complained of the two sec- 
tions of the act above referred to for prohibiting illegal banking, and 
struck all the judges in complaining of their continued absentee from the 
territory. 

Within a few days after the publication of this series of indictments, 
a public meeting was called to take into consideration the change in 
form of government. Judge Woodward presided at this meeting and 
was subsequently chairnmn of the committee appointed to carry out the 
resolutions adopted." This committee was composed of the following, 
then well known citizens of the place: Augustus B. Woodward, George 
Hoffman. James Henry, Solomon Sibley and James May. They were 
directed to inquire. into the different forms of territorial government in 
the United States and at the adjourned meeting held October 16, 1800, 
they made their report" and the meeting then resolved that it was 
expedient to alter the present form of government and to substitute 
for it a form in which there should be two bodies elected annually by 
the people, to consist of five and three members respectively. These 
two bodies were to enact the necessary laws for the territory and the 
executive was to have a qualified veto. It was not explained whether 
the governor was to be elected or appointed by the president. They 
also deemed it expedient that the territory should be represented in 
congress by a delegate to be elected by the people. AVoodward and all 
the other members of the committee were re-appointed with instructions 

>*Mm^ Tol. 101, Durton tAbrmrj mM. 

"" Miw., Tol. 101, niirton Library mM. 

'"Mich. l*lun«^r Scm*. C<»1.. vol. 12, p. S48. vol. 6. p. 24A. 
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to give publicity to these resolutions and to urge them upon the atten- 
tion of congress. 

If tliese rc'solutions had borne fruit at once, Woodward would have 
been stripped of a large portion of his powei-s, for he would henceforth 
be a judicial officer only and he would no longer be able to pass laws as 
a legislator Ihat he was subsequently to pass upon as a judge. It 
is difficult to explain his position in this affair, otherwise, than by sup- 
posing that he was working entirely for what lie thought to be the 
best interests of the territory, for he was certainly working against 
his own j>rivate interests as a judge and legislator. The project sub- 
mitted to congress met opposition there, for a remonstrance from a 
number of Detroit's citizens was filed at the same time and the matter 
never reached beyond the jKiint of being laid on the table. In later 
years it must have been a matter of satisfaction for the judge to find 
that his early ideas of the proper form of government were adopted, 
for in 1810, the territory was permitted to elect a delegate to congress 
and in 1824 a legislative council was elected, and the office of governor 
continued to be filled by presidential appointment, so long as the tern 
torial form of government existed. 

The feasibility of digging a canal through Xew York, to connect Lake 
Erie with the Iludson, had been discussed for some time and in 1811 
the New York legislature passed an act on the subject entitled *^Vn act 
to provide for the improvement of the internal navigation of the state" 
and sent a copy' of the act to the governor and judges of Michigan terri- 
tory, asking the co-operation of the territory, and aid by an appropria- 
tion. The matter was referred to Judge Woodward to investigate 
and make i*ei>ort. Willing in this case, as in most others, to take 
the opposite view from most other people, he rei)orted that it was 
l)etter that one canal be constructed around Niagara and another 
around the falls of Oswego.*' His learned and unique discus- 
sion of the subject is printed in full in Niles Register and the 
editor apologizes for permitting the article to be inserted in full 
**not on account of any peculiar opinion advanced, but for the 
interesting siKH-ulaticms introduced." Woodward argued that the 
course of the river and lakes was the natural course for commerce and 
that Montreal was the natural market for the lake regions. That Canada 
will ultinmtely become a part of the X'nited States and that in the event 
of war with England and the United States, Canada would at on^ 
fall under the rule of the latter count rv. He argued that if it l>ecame 
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desirable to make the canal through New York, the better way would be 
first, to uiake the canal ai*ound Niagara and then pass boats down Lake 
Ontario and up the Oswego river by i-onverting that river into a canaJ. 
lie proposed that an extensive city from four to twelve miles square 
1h* laid out at the mouth of the Niagara river. "Let a mound be made, 
at the head of Orand Isle, on the American arm of the river, with a 
sluice. I^t a mound be nmde at the bottom of Grand Isle without a 
sluice; solid, substantial and durable. Let a canal be drawn from this 
last point, sixty feet wide, excepting immediately at the locks, twenty 
feet dwp, with all necessary lockage, whatever size or exi>en8e, directly 
into the river Niagara, entering it betwcH^n the city before mentioned 
and I^-ewiston." This was his scheme; jKH-uliar of the man and indica- 
tive of his methods of reasoning. The report contains many ideas fur- 
ther advanci^d than his day and is well worth reading by those who wish 
to study in detail the eccentricity of the judge. Probably more atten- 
tion, in later years, would have been paid to this report if the railroad 
had not taken the place of the canal. 

The feeling of uneasiness was growing at Detroit over the impending 
quarrel between the Tnited States and Great Britain. The Indians in 
the neighborhood of the city were moving in suspicious wajs and there 
was uncertainty and alarm among the citizens. Governor Hull waa 
absent during the latter part of the year 1811 and the fore part of 1812 
and the secretary, Reuben .Vttwater, was acting governor. KeviewK 
and parades of the territorial militia were held at various places in the 
territory and at various times during the fall and winter of 1811-12. 
Attempts were made to reorganize the militia and proclamations or 
general orders were repeatedly issued to warn the people to be on their 
guard and to be ready for an emergency.-** The battle of Tipi>ecano<» 
was heraldetl as the forerunner of a general Indian uprising that the 
acting governor was attem])ting to ])repare for. All citizens were ex 
pected to assist in the defense if called upon. *'The Honorable James 
Witherell, a soldier and a patriot of that struggle which burst the 
chains of tyranny and caused the star of liberty to shine resplendent on 
the western hemisphere,'" and one of the judges of the supreme court, 
was appointed lieutenant colonel commandant of the legionary corps 
and a commission was issued to him on December t), 1811. 

It was a matter of quite as great importance that the civil affairs of 
the community should be attended to, as that the military affairs should 
be properly conducted. On the IGth of August, 1812, Hull ignominiously 

^ Mtm. (ieueral order of Acting (iuveroor Attwater. Tapers nod Records of tta« Terrltoiie*. 
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Biirrendered Detroit to 11k* Hritisli and the newH of the catastrophe 
Btruck the nation dumb with astonishment. Hull and W'itherc*11 were . 
taken prisoners of war and were taken eastward to Montreal. Griffin 
was absent and AVomlward alone, remaine<l in Detroit as the representa- 
tive of the territory. General Proetor, as civil governor nnder the 
terms of the capitnlation, ordered the supreme court to convene at 
the council house in Detroit early in February, 1813, and Woodward, 
as the only remaining judge was expected to preside.^ 

But there weit? other duties that he i>orforme<l in his capacity as 
rei>resentative of Ihe American cause, taking upon himself the duty of 
looking after the interests of all American citizens, he complained to 
Proctor of the actions of the British troops both in maltreating their 
captives and in not protecting those captured by the Indians in the serv- 
ice of Great Britain and he i>ointed out acts of cruelty of the Indians, 
that should be taken into consideration and the repetition of them pre- 
vented.-- These c<m)plaints were duly examined by Proctor and proofs 
of their truth pnMluced before him. He laid down the laws of nations to 
Proctor as he did the laws of the territory in his decisions on civil 
matters in his courts, and he eventually placed all of his correspondence 
and proofs before congress. He attemptiMl to bully Proctor, as he had 
tried to cow Hull and Griffin, and fettling that he could do little for the 
Americans l>ecause of his bickerings and quarrelings >vith the British 
general, he gave notice that he should leave Detroit. On the Gth of 
January, 1813, a jM^tition of citizens was drawn up and circulattnl for 
signatures, protesting against his leaving and iK»titioning him to remain. 
The iietition sets forth that "at a time when the st^rvices of the several 
officers of this government were most to be desired and would alone 
have conduced to the great interest of the inhabitants, it is not a little 
surprising to see that to a man (to the excejition of yourself) they have 
unadvisedly left their resiK»ctive posts, the interest of their country, and 
of course the inhabitants of the territory, in a state bordering almost 
njion anarchy and confusion, and that too, after having been officially 
notified by the proclamation of the conquering general that the laws of 
the territory would be continue<l in force, and that the civil administr«i- 
ti<m thereof Would not for the jiresent be interrupted, or sustain any 
material change. We fcvT it a duty in<-umbent njum us to acknowledge 

that your stay in the country since the caiutulation, together with your 

■ ■ ■ ^ ~ 

'> lie r«*|M>rtod to the S«s-rrtnr.v. JnineH Monroe, tliat he exeinited do offlclal acts In the 
ra|»atity ot a JndKe. <Mi*»». lettiT In iH'pt. of State. i Thin term of court was not held, 
but was adjourned until a later date, and liefore the adjourned day came Woodward had left 
the territory. 

**SIU*H UeulNter. vol. 4. p. 01. 
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oxtM*tioii8 in favor of its iiiliabitants, has contributed in an eminent 
degree towards the i)re8ervation of their lives, their liberty and the 
proi)erty of iierhaps every individual in the territory."-" He was im- 
))1ored to remain and share, >vith his fellow citizens, the dangers of the 
timt^s. In rejily to the petition Woodward consented to I'emain. 

It was but a few days after the petition was i)re8ented to him that he 
was <*ane<l upon to exercise his iH)wer in attempting to save the life of 
one of his fellow ritizeus, AVhitmore Knaggs, whose name has been 
already mentioned. Knaggs was a resident of the district and owner 
of a farm on which he lived, sinee then called Knaggs farm and within 
the present limits of the city of Detroit. lie was one of the soldiers 
taken prisoner at the capitulation of Detroit and was paroknl. Going 
off to the south, he joincMl Wineliester's army and was again captured 
at the massacre of Frenchtown. The elToris of Judge Woodward were 
directed to see that Knaggs was not shot for violating his parole. 
Several defenses were set up by the judge; that Knaggs was ignorant of 
the meaning of his j)arole; that if he joiniHl IIarrison*8 or Winchester's 
army he was induced to violate his parole by those generals, and finally 
that Knaggs was not in arms at the time of his second capture, but a 
visitor among friends at the Itiver Raisin (Frenchtown). He pleaded 
for a fair and opc»n trial for Knaggs upon the one question only, as to 
his having biH*n in arms, lie pleadtMl long and earnestly for the life of 
a man who, he said, w*as an ignorant and turbulent man, brought up 
among savages among whom he was made u prisoner in early life. He 
succetnled in saving Knagg's life. There is more than usual Interest 
attached to this circumstance when it will be recalle<l that this same 
man, Knaggs, assaulted Judge Wotidward and was tritnl and fined by 
the court for the assault. Woodward had not forgotten the event and 
relat'-^s it to <Jeneral I'roctor, in petitioning for his release. 

In January, 181.% Proctor ordennl all citizens, except those designated 
as Canadians, to dejuirt from the territory of Mi<»higan, and consterna- 
tion seized the community, for nearly all would be comi)elled to leave 
bt*hind them their families ''exposed to all the casualties and evils inci- 
dent to a state of war and their proj)erty at the mercy of the marauding 
savage.'' Many of the citizens had already left Detroit or had beim taken 
away lU'isoners of war, but those who remained drew up a petition-* to 
Judge Woodward settfng forth their grievanres and protesting against 
the order of banishment and jiraying him to intercede in their behalf 

» Mm. 
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with (icm-ral ProHor. The iK-titioii itHolf i»av8 a liiirh tribute* to the 
ffTort« already made by Wocxlward for them by ntatiii^ that, **We 
entertain a hi^li senne uf the man1y« di^nilied and spirite<l eonduet of 
Anjj:iistnH II, WcMulward, whose 8ervir(»8 have heretofcire b(H»n so jn*e- 
eminently useful to the inhabitants." February 4, lSi:j, nuirtial law 
was proelainied in tlie territory and fiH*lin^ that he eould do no further 
j;ood by remaining; in the eountry, the jud;»:e askcnl f(U* si passiMirt on 
the (ith of Fi'bruary'-* but his requ<*st was not at onee pantH. He 
re]>eated it on the KHli of tin* sann* mouth.'-*' There was still some 
d(*lay about ;^rantin^ the )»assiHirt and after another reijuest for 4me 
had been made and a jK-rsonal interview had taken plaee betw<»en Wood- 
ward and Prortor at Sandwirh, o\\ the south side of the l><»tr<ut river, 
I'rtM-tor sent a note to the jud;^e requesting: his juesenee on the ITtli inst. 
to diseuss the nmtter of tlu» massatre of Anu'riean jirisoners aftt»r the 
battle t»f Frenrhtown. The answer to the requ«»st indieates the sjiirit 
of the jud^e, who thou«:lit his elTorts had not b«»en i>ro|H»rly ajqireeiatiHl. 
The rejdy was direeted to «^:inu»s Ihib\, seniiir memln'r of his majesty's 
exeiiitive and h'«i:islative etMineils of the provinee of ri>iM»r-(\niada. and 
eontains tin* followini; jiaraj^raph: **] am s<irry to be obli;;ed to state 
that when I attended, on llu* thirteenth day of the present month, for 
a similar )>ur)Nise, an intemperanre of demeanor was witnessed in the 
eomniandant, whieh, in the transartion of business, is as unberomin^ 
in an oniter of rank as it is indi*r4»rous in the eharaeter of a ^entlenuin; 
and ^reatly,sir, as 1 should wish to s(h» a matter eleared up promptly and 
on the sp4>t, whieh nmy juobably Iwrome the oeeasion of so nmny i»ain- 
ful sensations both in Amerit-a and FurtqH', it would, m>t withstanding,* 
be with ijreat ri^luetanre, exeejit under eireumstauees whieh 1 etmld n<»t, 
as an individual, control, that 1 should wait upon amy Itritish iittieer 
for that or any other purjiose unless 1 entertained a hopejlhat a similar 
line of etuiduet would, in future, be derlinc»d." The atTair, however, was 
patelu^l uji and on a s<H*t»nd invitation he visited Proetor tin the ISth 
and obtsiin4*d a passjitni to pi to Vovt (ieorp», 4>n the l%^>th of February. 
Keaehin«; Albany on his way to Washin^ttui he was requested by the 
eiti/ens of that ]»late t4> make publie the inf4>rmation he had tditaimHl 
repirdin^ the employment of the Indians by the Itritish in tin* war and 
the enrourafi:ement jjiven the sjivajjes to p<»rpetrate the lu>rrible buteb- 
4Ti4*s at the niassa4*re 4if Fren4'ht4iwn, an4l the nuiny 4)th4*r mur4b*rs, rob- 
beries and burnin;;s thr4m^h4Uit the e4iuntry. F4M'lin|; that he was not 

y^MiiM. MUd NUe« H«*giiit«*r, vol. 4, p. 1»2. 
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v]4»hitiii^ tlie coiiftdeiKo of •^ovoniiuciit by iiuikiii^ public bin know- 
IchIjxo of tboHe jilTairn, h<» pivc out ft>r publinition many of tbo lotteni 
that bad inissrtl iM'twivu liiniS4»lf auil PrtM-tor anil copioH of cb^iiOHitions 
and stati*nH*nt« made by i»artii's >vbo witm*Hscd tboHc» atroritit'H." Nearly 
a <H'ntni\v of )M»are ban jiaHSiMl ninre tb«*8e events tranHpivcHl but tbe 
infamy of th<» enjjdoynient of sudi lion-id means of warfare eanmit be 
elTaet'd from tbe jmjrt^s of history of tbe Hritisb nation. 

WbiU* Woodward was undertaking to do all this tbankb'sn work 
for bis fc»lbiw townsmen and for liis ;;ov4»rnment, nu'udM^rH of eou|jre8«, 
ignorant of liis servires and tbeir value at tills time, were undertakini; 
to remove liini from bis otbee by elian^in<i: tbe form of jrovernment.=* 
<ieorp» Toindexter, rc*iiresentative from >fississi)»|ii, on tbe 'J4tb of 
Nfivendier, ISrJ, introdueed a n'solution for tbe appointment <»f a voiii- 
niittn* to inquire intti tbe expedi(»ney of n'pealinj^ or modifying tbe 
aet nirminj^ tbe territory of Miebi;ran, aind in ^explanation of bis objeet 
statfHl that since tbe surrender of Detroit tbe judj^es luid beld no courts 
but continued to draw tbeir salaries; tbat one of tbe jud^^es (Witberell) 
was a Itritisb prisoner and another (uu^anin^ Jud^e W<H>dward) bad 
accepted a commission under tbe liritisb authority and tbat it was now 
desired to organize the pivernnu*nt aind enable the pn>)M»r authority 
to appoint n<'W otticers who Wiuild j^overn tbe territory' better than it 
had biH*n in the past, lie wanted to wipe ott tbe ju-esent ndl of officers 
and app<Mnt others made of nu>re sterling ntulT. 

It is true tbat no couits were held at Detroit during tbe jKTiod of 
Ib'itisb ocfMipation, for there were no causes to be heard tbat ntH*es- 
sitated tin* holding of a court. Judge Witberell was absent, a prisoner, 
and Judge <«rinin was not in tbe territory. A commission as sei'ivtary to 
General I'roctor was tendered to Judge Woodward but was di*clini*d by 
him for tla» reason, as he said, tbat be <*ould imt, according to the provi- 
sions of tbe <-onstitution, accejit it without tbe consent of .congress. Tbe 
projiosal b<»ing forwardt'd to congress was not actcnl uiM)n and tbe 
commission was therefore declined. 

Woodward t^xjin^ssly rei»or(ed to tbe Secretary of State, James Mon 
roe, that no p<»cuniary transact i^uis of any descripti<m weiv undertakeu 
between himself and any of tbe functionarii's of the llritish govern- 
ment. -•* The )>aym(*nt t>f his personal ex)K*nses by the Ih'itisb officials 
was c»ven decliutHl by the judg«', with the ex)danatbm that he bad taken 
an oath to su)»)»ort the constitution of tbe Anu'rican government and 

"Mli^ IteKlKti*r. vol. 4, p. 02. 

"^AiinnlH «if rohKri^MH. 1K12].*t. p. I!i5. 
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that there was a pi'ovi8ion in that coustitntioii that no iH^raon holding 
a trust under the United States, could rc*eeive any emolument from a 
forei;;n power. 

Poindexter'8 motion prevaiU^l and the eoniniittee was appointed eon- 
sistin;; of Poindexter, Jeremiah Morrow, John M. llynenmn, Thomas 
Wilson and Thonias U. Cooke. It is probable that Woodward's report 
put a quietus to the investi^cation, for it doi^s not apiM*ar that the com- 
mittee nnide any rejwrt nor was the form of territorial government 
changed in Michigan for many years.** It was while Woodward waa 
in Washington in 1813 that he proposed and advocaitiMl the adoption of 
a cofle to sU|M*rsede the common law In the district of Columbia, 
an idea that he attempted to carry out in part, in Michigan by 
abolishing the laws of all foivign countries.**^ It was not until October, 
1814, that the supreme court and the legislative body of Michigan again 
convened for the perfornmnce of their duties in Detroit. In the mean- 
time Hull had iH'en removed from his otilce of governor and Lt^wis Cass 
had been apj>ointcMl in his place, so that the legislative body now con- 
sisted of Cass, Woodward, Witherell and Oriflin. AlTairs did not pro- 
i*eed any smoother with the new governor, than they had previous to 
the war. Cass was a iHM's<m not to be trilled with, as Hull had been, but 
he sought in every way to smooth over the dilYiculties and did not under- 
take to meet them face to face. 

He and Woodward seldom clashed. 

William Woodbridge becjime secretary of the territory in 1815 and 
as Cass was frequently absent from the territory, Woodbridge became 
acting governor, and the quarrels were ciuitiuued betwcH»n these men 
as they haid formerly biH»n carried on between Hull and Woodward. As 
a legislative Innly the parties usually took sides on important subjects, 
i-^iss or Woodbridge and Witheivll on one side, while Woodward and 
tirinSn were opposc»d to them. In their judi4*ial character Woodward 
and Uriflin usually ojqmsed Witherell. (\>urts were held at unscvmly 
hours and out of the waiy j^hii-es, with no elTorts to acconunmlate lawyers, 
suitors or even themselves. 

Woodward was always a student and during his absence from Detroit 
in 18K{ and 1S14 he had eni)>loyiHl his time in )»rcparing his work on the 
*'CIassilicatlon of the Sciences," which was published in lMiiIadel]>hia in 
1810. This work was evidently comj>leted while the author was in 

"' Kniin inipuMiHhod IctlcrH w«* know that In Aiif;nst. 1813, lie wan at <j«H>rgetown : on 
April ::i. 1S14, Ii«> wan at WaMhiUKi«*ii. |ir«>|MirliiK to vImU JcflTerMoii. and the u«*xt day he waa 
at Ah^xaiidrla on hU way to Mon!lr«*llo. In AiiKUMt he waa In IMilladelphla Mtudyhig the caae 
of KiiKcni* Aram. U*ah*ndar of Holla 8. p. &kN). 

*'T«*rr. l.awH. vol. *.*. p. tNio, Sept. lU. 181U. See alao ivtrolt Oazette of IHh.*. 5. 1817. 
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Pliilndelphia in the Riiiiiuier of that year and flniBhed on the 3l8t of 
August. It was evidently hastily completed, for the judge says, in the 
prefare, that *'the supreme c*ourt of the territory of Michigan commences 
its annual scission on the sixteenth day of September, and there remains 
ban*ly time for the performance of the journey." 

It would Im? uuprofltable here to undertake to discuss the merits of the 
work. Its virtues and its faults are only to be disi*overed and pointed 
out by the student and tlie metaphysician. The author shows, or under- 
takes to show, his extensive knowledge of the ancient languages, and he 
continually uses uncommon and obsolete words to expi*ess his ideas, 
and coins new words without numlM^r to supply allegiMl deficiencies in 
our language. There is only one matter interesting to ns in connec- 
tion with this work. lie uses the word encatholepistemia to denote a 
system of universal scienc^e. A short time after this the judge applied 
this word as the name for the new university that he undertook to 
establish in Detroit and thereby, .so far as he was able, sought to 
enforce the teaching of univt'rsal scicnct* by this school in ac4*ot*dance 
with his plans here given. There is no doubt that the judge loved to 
use long words and obscure senten<-es, for listen to what he says: 

^'AcquiriHl in laborious and painful detail, the discoveries of an indi- 
vidual ti-anscended by a tniin of succt»ssors, the advances of this genera- 
tion sur]>assed by thost* of subsc^juent, the language ak-d the science of 
one nation engrafted upon those of others, the vast and variegated at- 
tainments of modern times accumulatinl u|Nm those of ancient ages; to 
us, of this age, and of this country, knowledge is presentcHl in rich and 
co)>ious stores, abundant in materials, defective, principally in arrange- 
ment.'-" 

The critic, in summing up his criticism says, "Upon the whole we 
think that this is a curious and not uninteresting b<N>k. However much 
men may differ as to the utility of his labors, we ai*e sure that uoImkIv 
will deny Mr. Woodward the praise^ of originality.'* 

A book of this nature had very few readers, but those who took the 
pains to Wiide through its tlir<H' hundnn) seventy-one pages undoubt^Mlly 
studiiMl it from the love of its subj<M*t and not^for the thrilling episodes 
its ]»iiges ctrntaincd. It csinnot be found now in many libraries but its 
absence viui scarcely be greatly missed. 

The resolution offered by the judge to the legislative body in IStHJ, 
regarding the establishment of schools, has already lK»en referrcMl to. 

•<01«ii}«in<atlf>n of the SrlencM, p. 10. 
88 
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TLiii \vii8 llio firftt 8tep (akon hy llie h^rritoriail nuthorities looking to 
)K>)Mi]ar 4*<liiriitic>ii, t)ioii;;li tiiore wiih an act )»a88i*d lu 18(15 ^'For tne 
ru('<>iira^(*iiient of )itc*ralure ami tin* iiii)»roviMiiciit of the city of Detroit," 
hy raising money by a lottery, hut tlie aet said notbinj; aa to wliat dispo- 
sition 4»f the money wais to Ik' made after it was niised.'^ 

Tlie first move of importance in this line was the **Act concerning 
schools/* passed February 2l5, 1S01>, which j>rovided for maintaining 
public sch(»ols wherever there were a suHicient number of school chil- 
dren to necessitaite them. The schools were to be free so far as pupils 
were concerni»<l, and were to be nmintainiHl by taxation.'^ This followe<l 
the plan jiroiKised by Woodward in his resolution of 1806. 

Higher education received no legislative notice until in August, 1817, 
when a bill was intriKluciMl by Judge Woodward for the establishment 
of a C'athoh^pistemiaid or University of Michigania, and the bill became 
a law on the -r>th 4»f tlnit montli.^^ The date of this act corivs)>onds very 
closely with the date of his ••System of Universal Science" and there 
can Ik* little doubt that the two were arranged and written at the same 
time. 

The act ju-ovides that the university shall be comimsed of thirteen 
didaxum or professorsliijm aind com]»rise the entire Held of science as laid 
down by the judge in his '•Sysleni of Universal Science." The didactors 
were to Ih» aippointt*d by the governor and were to be paid salaries by 
the territory. It was the intention of the originator of this scheme to 
t^stablish a college at Detroit, it was also his plan to establish other 
r'chools throughout the territory as the increase in population required 
the intrisluction of a higher education. Tht» j»rofessor8 were emjiowered 
to ••establish colleges, acaidemies, schools, libraries, museums, athe- 
naeums, botainic gairdens, laboraitories aind other useful literary and scien- 
tific institutions.'* Thus it was attempted to put the cHlucationul atfairs 
of the territory in such ai shape that all ncvdful jmivisions for obtaining 
ai higher inlucatitm could be obtaiintnl without delaiy aind wherever needed. 
The existing taxes were increased fifteen per cent to obtaiiu the money 
nt^uled tti cairry on such am educaticuial alTaiir. Lotteric»s were provide*) to 
t»btain money to buy lands, buildings, bcMiks, a]»paratus and such other 
things as might be needed. A small sum was charged for tuition but if 
ai student w;is unaible to i>aiy, aind the judges of the county court, where 

" 1 IVrr. I^WN, p. 07. 
•« 4 Tvrr. Ijiwh. |i. IM>. 

^'J Ti*rr. l.aw», p. 101. Tbe original draft of tbis act It In the arcblfea of the Btate^ 
riilvtTHhy at Aun Arbur. 
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the filmVYit w^Hided, c-ertifli^ 1o the conditiou of the pupil, his fees were 
paid by the territorial treasury.** 

At the ><anie time that the art 08tahlishiu(c the eatholepi»tenuad waa 
pasiM^l there were four other laws eiiatted, relatiiij? to the Hanie swlijeet* 
The first was an act eslahlishiiig the salary of the pn^sideiit of the 
university at |25.00 jw^r year and l^xin;: the salary of the vice president 
4it flS.75 and of earh pn»f4»ssor at $12.50 and eaeh ihstruetor and in- 
strurtrix at |25JMK"^ All the professorships were divid«H! between two 
l>rofess«>rs so that the entire i-oni)H'nsation of the two was |2tM;.25 i>ec 
year." i 

The second art appropriatiMl ?lSl.:!o for the salaries of the pn^sident 
and i>roffSsors for the year. Tlie third appropriatcnl |2tMl.tMl for salaries 
of instructors and instructrixes, and the f^nirth a]»prt»]»riat4Hl $100.00 
to aid in constructing; buihlin^ for the university. Another act appro- 
priated a further sum of $8l*.t>0 to i)ur4-hase land tor the university. 

On the 21st day of Sejitendn^r, 1S17, Judj^o W<K>dward hiid the corner 
stone of the Orst hall of the university and on thc^ 10th day of November 
an act was )>assed ai>propriatinj; f200.(MI to enclose the univei7*ity l>uild- 
jii^s» rpi^^ subsequent history of that institution will mit In' lookc*d for 
in this connection and the matters reiatin;; to the university have only 
lK»en mention<Hl as tln»y i>ertain to the acts of .ludj^e Wmslward. There 
can be no doubt that he was one of the fonnnost leaders in the establish- 
ment of this institution, and that he was instrumental in placiufc at its 
head the protestant minister, John Mont4*ith, and the catholic priest, 
(Sabriel Richard, in order to put the institutitui uisin a popular basis 
and to free it from religious bias. 

Another work issucMl by Judj^e Wocnlward in the fall of 1S17 was the 
'•liepublic of letters." 

The second grade territorial gov4*rnment, as it was termed, was 
r€^clu»d when the territory could be represented in congress by a dele- 
gate who should be el(»cted by pc»pular vote and hold tittice for two years. 
The delegate had a scat in the lower house and had the jirivih^ge of the 
iloor but he ctmld not cast a vote. In 1S18 a bill was introduc<^ to 



»*Tl»e f«H» for A ooiirHo of locturcj* whh $15, rlflKKlrHl liiNtructlon $lA |K»r <junrirr, ordl- 
iinry liiMirut'iloii $<( {nt qiiHrlcr. It would ii|i|N*nr that tli«*r«* was koiuo troiiUe lM*tw<^n tbe 
iu«'iiilN*rri of til** li*KlMlallvt' IhhI.v roKnrilltiK tlilH art. and JudK** Wmidward divw up anotlier 
h\\\ t'hMn);li(|C tli«> iianif of 11i«* <*«ir|Miratlt>ii t«» "Tlie U«*K<*HtH of tli«* I'nIwrHlly of MU'lilipiB,'*' 
iiiid ill Miiuf oihiT wu.VK altfrliiK iIiIh art and rf|M*alliit; It, hiit the u«*w hill never l»ef«aM* a law* 
The draft (»f thla hill 1m with the original draft of the act. 

>' Terr. I.a\\a. 2-HHl. It will he nolleed that It waa <*onteinidat(*d that women fth«»uld be 
employed nn tearhem. 

"* It would M4*ero from an aet paaHed l»eeeml»er HI. 1K17, .1 Terr. I^wa, 127, that tb<» preid- 
dent waa to receive $2.% fier quarter and not |*.'5 per annum. 

"''The iipiier niH»r of thla hulldlni; wan iiHed hy the eroteatant eonirregatlon aa a place €f 
worahlp and iiewa were aold aa In a church. Oazette, Octoher 24, 1817. 
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permit Michigan to send a delegate to congress** and the bill passed 
without much opposition/ but upon the question being submitted to a 
I>opular vote of the people, the plan was rejected in February, 1818,** 
Another act allowing a delegate to the territory was passed February 16, 
1819." 

Woodward had for many years shown a disposition to be a chronic 
office seeker, but from this time forward his efforts in that direction 
seemed to be more determined and pronounced. He was constantly 
thrusting himself forward in order to obtain some office that he thought 
he could hold, together with his office as judge, or he was willing to 
surrender his present office in order to obtain another of more Import- 
ance. He was a candidate for the office of delegate to congress, but 
was defeated at the election held in September, 1819, the successful 
candidate being William Woodbrldge. Woodbridge already held the 
offices of secretary and acting governor of the territory and collector 
of customs, and as he did not resign any of his old offices, upon accepting 
the new one, complaints soon began to be heard that he was getting 
more than his share of public honors. Succumbing to the pressure 
brought to bear upon him, he resigned the office of delegate at the 
expiration of one year from his election and when his term was but 
half completed. A new election was ordered to be held in the following 
September (1820) and again Woodward was a candidate and again, also, 
he was defeated — this time by Solomon Sibley.*^ Again in 1821 he was 
a candidate and was defeated. In fact he attempted to obtain this office 
at every election during the remainder of his residence in Michigan 
and had a considerable following each time, but he never succeeded 
and never came so near being elected as he did in 1820. 

In 1817 two young men, John P. Sheldon** and Ebenezer Reed, estab- 
lished a newspaper in Detroit called the Detroit Gazette and from 
almost the first issue of the pai)er the whims and eccentricities of the 
judges ai'e noted for the readers of the village and those who read its 
<rolumns. At first the notices were very mild in character and called 
attention to matters of no great moment.*^ Possibly the editors were 
somewhat afraid of the judges and of the community and did not dare 
to publish everything that came to hand. Anonymous lett^s directed 

«>Mle8 Rei?l8ter, 1818. pairra 46 and 63. 

*» Gazette, February 20. 1818. 

^Annals of Congress. 1819. p. 2479. 

** Gazette. Sept. 22, 1820. This election was rerj close and Woodward carried everything, 
except Mlchlllmacklnac. There was a contest over the legality of that district which, If it 
bad been det-lded In Woodward's favor, would have elected him. Id., Oct. 27, 1820. 

** Sheldon was from Rochester, N. Y. 

«*A8 that the Judges did not spend all of their time In the territory or that they lacked 
part of the qua lltlcat ions for holding the office of Judge, viz., did not own 500 acres of land 
in the territory. 
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to the judges soon found their waj into print and no reply was made to 
them. Emboldened by the apparent lack of resentment on the part of 
the judges, correspondents, and finally the editors, began a series of 
upbraidings that can scarcely be equalled in any known publicatioDL. 
Writers undertook to imitate the Junius letters both in style and viru- 
lence. While, perhaps, the style was deficient, nothing could exceed the 
bitterness of the attacks. Most of these complaints were directed against 
the two judges, Woodward and Griffin, but as the general impression 
was that Griffin was rather incompetent or listless from indolence, the 
attacks were much more bitter against Woodward. Probably few papers 
in America have been permitted to upbraid and chastise the judiciary 
in a more virulent manner than was employed by the Gazette in the 
case of these judges. Their personal character, their social habits, their 
quarrels .on and off the bench, were all aired for the benefit of the 
readers of the paper. 

In order to understand all the attacks made by the Gazette it is 
necessarj- to know the daily proceedings of the tillage and of the courts* 
The instances of abuse of judicial authority cited by the editors and 
correspondents were usually proved to the satisfaction of everyone save 
the judges themselves, and it appears that the judges were not per- 
mitted to make answer through the columns of the paper.** 

The tide of abuse grew stronger as time progressed. Impeachment ■ 
was seriously talked of and urged upon the people and the judges were 
frightened, but they did not cease their quarreling nor did they do much 
to redeem their standing before the people. Petitions for their removal 
were drawn up, circulated, numerously signed and presented to con- 
gress. Another and more successful method was employed to attain the 
object aimed at, the removal of the obnoxious judges, and that was» 

*• One of th« affairs complained of occurred in 1A21 and Is as follows : A grand jury harlnc 
been called, a question arose as to the proper method of administering an oath to the Jnrora, 
there appearing to be no law on the statute books applicable to the case. After some dla- 
cusslon Judge Wltherell proposed that the court adjourn until the next day without swearing 
the Jury. An adjournment of the court was thereupon had and the same men, the three 
Judges, Immediately convened as a legislative body, passed "An act establishing forms of oath** 
for grand and petit Jurors, "and when c-ourt convened the next day there the law was for them 
to act on. See 1 Terr. I^ws, p. 284. An attempt of Woodward to compel the appolntmokt of 
his father, John Woodward, to the office of clerk of the court is severely censured. John 
Woodward was an old man and not a resident of L^etrolt, but was then in Pennsylvania. Judge 
Woodward sent for him and appointed another person clerk ad interim. What would have 
been the result of the quarrel over this appointment can never be known, but the father died 
at Krie on his way to Michigan, and thus the question was settled. 

The following fs sn Item which appeared In the iSazette, Nov. 20. 1822: *'A very singular 
question has arisen under the laws of this territory, exempting property taken €»n ezecutloik 
This law exempts the toot$ necessary for the trade or profession of the party. Suppose naw» 
that an execution was Issued against the goods and chattels of his honor. Judge Woodward, 
would, or would not, his other honor, Judge Griffin, be exempted from seliure under thle 
execution ? _ 

Yours ete^ 

8CIAWASSA. 

A learned counsellor has given It as his professional opinion on this question, that jQdg» 
Oriffln must be taken because the law will not exempt tools used for the purpose of fr^m^J^ 
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the abolition of the entire bench and the re-organization of the jadicial 
system. The judges had held over from the date of their first appoint- 
ment in 3805 under a tenure of life or good behavior, but by a new 
provision they were to be appointed for a term of four years and in the 
spring of 1824 both Judges Woodward and Griffin were dropped and 
their places filled by Solomon Sibley and John Hunt so that the new 
bench was composed of these two new names with Judge Witherell 
from the old list. 

Apparently the people were not at all satisfied with the change. That 
is^ they wished new judges, but they thought the ones chosen were 
not the best that could be obtained for the places. The very first 
number of the Gazette that was published after the new appointments 
were known contained a long tirade against the new men and spoke of 
them in very harsh terms. 

The time set for the new judges to take their seats was not very far off 
xind the old judges preferring not to wait out the terms of their office, 
resigned in March, 1824. 

Woodward was a sorely disappointed man. In advertising some of his 
i*eal estate for sale he intimated that he thought he had been unjustly 
legislated out of office, but he supposed that he could earn a living at 
the bar as he had done before his first appointment,^^ and he said that 
he was going to Washington to resume the practice of the law. He went 
to Washington but returned to Detroit within a year to perfect the sale 
of some of his land and again went to Washington to attempt to obtain 
a new appointment as judge. 

It has been charged that Judge Woodward was dishonest in his 
judicial office and that he used his situation to improperly obtain lands 
and money and that he was rich when he ceased to be judge of Michigan 
territory. Nothing tan be further from the truth. It is true that he 
owned a good deal of laud in and about Detroit, but land was cheap and 
of not much value at that time, nor was it of any great 
value during the judge's lifetime. The law required that the 
judges should own quite a tract of land and he, consequently, pur- 
chased and held a good many acres of untilled and unproductive real 
estate. Mr. Charles iloore, in his excellent sketch of the judge's life, 
shows that when Mr. Woodward left Washington in 1803 he owned a 
considerable property there -and a part of this he retained until after 
bis removal from office in 1824 and he then went to Washington to dis- 
pose of his holdings there in order to obtain means to pay his indebted- 



«*G«sette, February 21, 1824. 
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nc'SB in Detroit. During the latter part of his stav in Detroit, as a judge, 
he was on several occasions placed under arrest for nonpayment of civil 
debts, the manner of commencing suits at that time being bj capias. 
He also owed money secured by mortgages, and proceedings to fore- 
close some of these mortgages were commenced shortly after he ceased 
to hold office. He was most emphatically '•land poor.'' Nearly all of his 
lands were wild and unproductive and a source of loss rather than of 
profit — their value was pi'ospective, not present. 

The most valuable parcel of land he owned was the Mansion house, 
situated on Jefferson avenue west of the present Wayne street. This 
was worth $7,500. He owned 700 or SOO acres of land on which he 
proposed to locate a village plat to be called Ypsilanti, including the 
site of the present Ypsilanti. This property was possibly worth |1,000 
at this time. Another proposed village site was on the road to Pontiac, 
now partly within the city limits. He proi>osed to call this village 
Woodwardville. The 900 acres he owned here was valued by him at 
$18,000. Other lands owned in smaller lots were considered worth 
•$5,500, or a total of $31,500. Against this there were mortgages on the 
Detroit property to the amount of $4,186. This land had nearly all 
been taken up by the judge from the government and he had paid only 
the lowest price that was ever paid for such property and had held on 
to his purchase for years in expectation of a rise in value. If it was 
worth much more than he gave for it, that is not to his discredit nor 
does it imply that he was dishonest in acquiring it. The lands in the 
ten thousand acre tract were a drug on the market for years at $1.25 
per acre. He purchased more than 900 acres for $1,800 and was now 
holding it at $18,000 or thereabouts. 

He was not successful in selling it for the price he put on it and his 
brother, John, sold it in 1^33 for $7,455. 

But little more is known of the judge. After leaving Detroit he 
returned to Washington and shortly afterwards received the appointment 
of a judgeship in Florida and died in Tallahassee in the year 1827 while 
still filling that office. 

I desire to add a few words to what I have written above^ to present 
some facts regarding Judge Woodward, that I have discovered since the 
foregoing sketch was prepared. I made a careful examination of the 
records in the office of the register of deeds for the District of Colum- 
bia, and find the first deed to the judge was made by William Prout, 
March 20, 1797, and conveyed a great number of lots in the then young 
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city, at a valoation of |25,000. He recited, in this deed, that he was a 
resident of Green Briar county, Va, (now West Va.), and I think that he 
was born either in that county or in Rockbridge county. At about the 
same time I find mention of others bearing the name of Woodward, as 
follows: Prances Woodward, widow of Clement Woodward, Benjamin 
Woodward, Mary Ann Esque (born Woodward), wife of John Esque^ 
Amon Woodward, Francis Woodward, children of Clement Woodward, 
and all of Prince William's county, Va., John Woodward of Montgomery 
county, Maryland, and William Woodward of Washington. 

At the time of the purchase by Judge Woodward, above mentioned, 
he gave Mr. Prout a mortgage to secure the purchase price of eight 
pence, Maryland money, per square foot. He was unable to pay for this 
land and reconveyed it to Mr. Prout July 30, 1804, for the same consid- 
eration of ^25,000. This was a short time before his appointment as 
judge in Michigan territory. In 1803 he was appointed ensign of infan- 
try in the first legion of the militia of the District of Columbia, and his 
oath of office is dated May 3d of that year. 

Mr. Charles Moore says he gave his residence as Rockbridge, Va., in 
1795, and that he was admitted to the bar in Washington in 1801. 

Mention has already been made of various works of which Judge 
Woodward was the author, but no list of- them has been given. The 
following works are in the congressional library at Washington: 

''Considerations on the Executive Government of the United States 
of America.'* 1809. 

''Considerations on the government of the territory of Columbia, as 
they Recently Appeared in the National Intelligencer Under the Signa- 
ture of Epaminondas.*' This was published in parts, of which eight 
were printed, though only six are in the congressional library. I have 
the two missing ones. Published 1801. 

''Considerations on the Substance of the Sun.*' 1801. 

''The Laws of Michigan.^ 1806. 

'*The Presidency of the United States.'' 1825. 

"A Representation of the Case of Oliver Pollock." 1803. 

'•Supplement to the Representation of the Case of Oliver Pollock." 
18{&3. 

In addition to the above are works mentioned in my original article 
and the plan, mentioned by Mr. Moore, of an executive council for the 
president. 
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MICHIGAN BIRDS THAT XEST IN OPEN MEADOWS. 

BY L. WHITNEY WATKIKS, MANCHESTER. 

(R«ad before tb« Academy, Dec. 26, 1895. Reprinted from the first report of the Mlchlgm* 

Academy of Science.) 

All have noticed that the places chosen by different species of wild 
birds for their nests are not the same. Their homes vary in location and 
style of architecture as much as do the characteristics of the birds 
themselves. 

Some species choose the dark, unfreqoented forest for their home, 
others the open field in the full glare of the sun; some of the barren cliffi 
of huge mountains, while others build floating rafts of mud and weeds 
in the marshy ponds. Again others are content to tenant perhaps the 
comer of a tumble down rail fence or nest in hollow trees or barns. 
Some nest high up in the branches of trees while others, equally shy, 
choose to rear their broods in bushes or upon the ground. 

As the great, orchard-like trees of the oak openings were girdled and 
destroyed and great tracts of the heavy timbered lands cleared, the lower 
peninsula of Michigan be<'ame more and more similar in physical aspect 
to the vast grass-land prairies of the southwest. Coincident with this 
greatly altered environment, and continuing to the present time, was 
inaugurated an unsettled, unbalanced condition in our avi-fauna result- 
ing in a great change in the relative preponderance of species. 

Those inhabiting the woodlands were crowded in a short time from 
great areas, while species which had heretofore been fortunate in the 
finding of even small tracts of open land to suit their tastes, were turned 
loose over thousands of acres of improved land within the period of a 
few years. 

The pileated woodpecker was pushed north to the Canadian border^ 
disgusted with so called civilization. The wood duck found her old 
stub nesting sites tipped over and burned; the wild turkey her briar 
patches and brush pile homes destroyed. The passenger pigeon, while 
enjoying the grain fields and fattening thereon in place of the wild acorns 
and nuts, was exposed to the destructive devices of those who soon 
learned that fat pigeons in the markets of the east were in demand at 
a good price, and the3' were rendered practically extinct in a short time* 
The ruffed grouse is now confined within fenced wood lots and is often 
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found to wander into great cities and upon our lawns in absolute 
bewilderment 

Human beings have pushed their way into nearly every nook and 
corner of this continent and with them have been taken all the revolu- 
tionizing influences of civilization. Changes have been and are now 
taking place before our verj* eyes, in all the forms of life, as profound as 
any already chronicled in the great epochs of geological history. Cer- 
tainly this is the age of man's absolute supremacy among the living 
things. He has destroyed whole si>ecies of birds and mammals and 
driven others to the verge of extinction; he has conquered the forests 
and wrought havoc with the wild flowers. 

To make more plain and limit the scope of this treatise, which, of 
necessity must be longer than I hoped, I will include in my list only such 
si»ecies as I have found nesting upon the ground or in the open fields and 
meadows, excluding those found nesting upon the boundary fences or 
in the border shrubbery and brush piles or in lone trees in the open 
ground; also those nesting in the open marsh lands which are undrained 
and boggy to the extent of being unfit for hay or pasture. . 

As a further aid in clearness, I will sej^arate meadows into two 
classes, namely, the typical upland hay field or pasture and the so called 
•''marsh" meadow which is drained and pastured or grown to its native 
grasses and sedges for hay. 

We will first consider the upland nesters: 

The American bittern, Botaurus IcnttghwsuSy is included among the 
Washtenaw county, telling that "a bittern had its nest in his clover 
my personal observation. I have never heard of a like case in connec- 
tion with this species and it was to me a very interesting one. 

On June 27, 1S92, I received a letter from a friend in Bridgewater, 
Washtenaw county, telling that "a bitteni had its nest in his clover 
field" and if I wanted the eggs to come at once. As the location was 
a peculiar one I lost no time and arrived to find the nest undisturbed 
in a small bunch of standing hay which had been skipped in mowing 
on its account. This nest was a mere platform, upon the ground, of the 
surrounding clover stems bent down with some plucked and carried to 
the spot. The American bittern almost invariably builds its nest either 
very near the border of sloughs and lakes, composed of rushes and flags 
made into a rude platform raised slightly above the water in the bogs 
and reeds, or situated in the wet marsh lands; made up of grasses and 
sedges. Of the many nests which I have observed, all wei'e so situated 
save in this one instance. In the spring of 1892, the mai*shes were 
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flooded from continnooB rains until the bogs and wet flats became sheets 
of open water, entirely uninhabitable by birds which usually nested 
therein, and this fact I will venture as a possible reason for this nest 
being located in the clover field upon a hill, within twenty rods of a 
farm house and nearly one-half mile from any water. The four or five 
eggs are slate color or mud color. Tliffr- food of this species consists of 
frogs, fishes, pollywogs and gra8shoj)l)ers. • Arriving before or by the 
middle of April, it at once begins its odd and unaccountable notes which 
give it the name of thunder pumper and stake driver. The American 
bittern is probably of little economical importance and does no harm, 
serving to add to the picturesqueness of the water landscape as it wings 
its way in measured flaps over the placid waters, or stands motionless 
with beak pointing ntraight upwards, in the bog. 

The Barti-amian ssmdpiper or field plover, Bartramia longicaudaj is 
a very interesting bird. Unique in its class as caring little or nothing 
for the proximity of water, this long-legged bird of the uplands is little 
noticed or generally known, on account of its stealthy measured move- 
ments. It arrives with us usually in the last week in March and builds 
its nest in a rather open spot such as the border of a gravelly knoll, 
with scarcely any material to protect the eggs. Like the killdeer it 
sometimes makes its nest close to the hills of growing corn upon the 
mellow soil. The eggs are four in number, of 9, brown or clay color, 
variously spotted with darker shades and black. The food of the upland 
plover consists of both seeds and insects. In the early part of the sum- 
mer, it consists about equally of each; in haying time, more largely of 
grasshoppera, crickets, et cetera; and later on when the grain is har- 
vested, the stubble fields are sought and the birds fatten upon the grain 
left on the ground. As this bird stands motionless, as is its habit« it is 
not easilj' detected owing to its close mimicry of the natural surround- 
ings and the passerby is not aware of its presence until two sharp, quick 
whistles, exactly as a man would whistle to his dog if near him, arrest 
his attention. This is the note of alarm and as the supi>o8ed person is 
sought on all sides, the graceful flight of the rather large bird betrays 
the mistake. It is of much benefit to the farmer and of no barm. 

The killdeer plover, ^J-JgiaJitis rocifcra, is a very generally known 
species of which I need say but little. Coming to us from the south 
the last of February or first of March and usually renmining late in 
November or in some instances even all wnter, it makes itself known at 
all times by its characteristic note, which is its name, as it runs before 
us upon the ground or flies round and round overhead. Nest is in thin 
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grass lands, id corn fields or plowed ground, preferably within a short 
distance of water. Eggs, four, clay colored, with black and brownish 
spots especially about the larger end. Food mostly of insects, some 
seeds and grains. A very useful bird, and does no harm. 

The quail or bob white, Colinus rirglniamis, is a bird equally well 
known to the tiller of the soil, the sportsman and the fastidious epicure 
of the city caf#. It is said not to be a migrant because it is a winter 
resident wherever it is found. When the quail betakes itself to the tam- 
arack swamp or to the farmyard for food and for protection from the 
cold storms that sweep the hills where it has passed the summer, it is^ 
perhaps as truly migrating as are the species which regularly recede 
southward on the same account. We see this same gathering together^ 
in protected spots or where food is abundant, of many other of our 
winter residents. Many species go south because of cold weather 
while others only go because their food becomes unobtainable as in the 
case of most of the ducks, and the robin, crow, etc. The quail begins 
1o whistle with the first warm days of spring, not nesting, however, until 
the latter part of May and usually not until June. Some nests have 
been found late in October or even in November, if I recall correctly 
reports at different times in our ornithological publications, these of 
course being second broods or the nests made after the first nests have 
been broken up. The mother remains with her brood usually until they 
are grown, and in the fall of the year the different coveys represent one 
or more entire broods, they not separating until they pair off the next 
April. The quail is confined, I think, in Michigan, to the lower penin- 
sula, although there are reports which would show that it has straggled 
farther north. It is not found, as near as I can determine, in any num- 
bers much north of the southern boundary of Roscommon county, the 
influence of the great lakes upon the isothermal lines in this state 
probably influencing the boundaiy line of their habitat on the norths 
In the southern tiers of counties, the quail usually nests in the hay 
fields, and now that the mowing machine and horse rake do nearly all 
the work, every nest so situated is destroyed. The farmer usually 
wishes to protect the quails, but the nests, which are hidden in a tuft 
of clover or grass, with the blades neatly pulled together overhead,, 
defy apprehension and when once frightened away by the machines^ 
the sitters never return. This fact of so many nests being broken up 
coupled with the lack of protection from the rigor of winter as the 
thrifty agriculturist has each and every shrub and vine cut from the 
fence corners and along the road side, means fully as much in its very 
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noticeable diminution in numbers, as does the yearly onslaught of the 
hunters. Various gun clubs in the state have already made efforts at 
restocking the country with quails by importations from Kansas and 
Nebraska. The eggs are usually from eighteen to twenty-flve in num- 
ber, pure white and top shaped. Its food consists of insects, g^ins 
and seeds in the summer and fall, and in winter almost entirely of wild 
seeds. In the crop of one which I examined, a remarkably large seed 
for the bird to swallow was sent for identification to Prof. \Mieeler, 
our courteous consulting botanist, who reported it to be that of the 
skunk cabbage, Symplocarpus foetidus. Of little or no harm, as the 
grains eaten ai'e almost wholly waste, and of great economical impor- 
tance. Both confiding and beautiful, it deserves whatever encouragement 
and protection we may be able to give. A brood of quails which I 
hatched and reared with a bantam hen, grew to be very tame and kept 
our vegetable garden entirely free from insects the summer through. 
(For full notes, see The Oologist, Vol. XI, No. 12 and Vol. XII, No. 1.) 

The mourning dove, Zenaida uiacroifray I have found once and only 
once nesting upon the ground in an open field. A few bushes gi*oi;^ing 
in a slight hollow had been cut and burned and the ground sown brotid- 
cast to timothy. One little branch lay unburned upon the ground with 
the grass growing up through it and about two'feet from this, where the 
grass was short and sickly looking, was the nest, built flat upon the 
ground and composed of a few small twigs and grass stems. The bird 
was flushed and the two white eggs seen. I understand that in prairie 
regions this is a common habit of the mourning dove, but here where 
abundance of favorable nesting sites are at hand, it is certainly very 
curious that this bird should have chosen to s^iend her time in incuba- 
tion and rear her brood where any and all the night marauders would 
be likely to molest her home, and wiien she had been brought up 
differently. Food consists of insects, grains, seeds, etc 

The mar^h hawk, Circus hudsonius^ is the most graceful, most beauti- 
ful hawk on wing, that is found in our state, and the only repivsentative 
of the birds of prey, with the possible exception of the short-eared owl, 
found nesting in the open fields. Coming to us late in February or early 
in March and remaining very late in fall, this bird is almost constantly 
seen in favored localities, soaring low over the meadows, ])oising with 
flapping wings about to dart below ui)on some unsu8i>ecting rodent, or 
dashing into our faces, as we come over a hill, as suddenly to vanish 
from view, and we are always thrilled by this fairy form in blue or 
brown (the colors of the male and female bird, resi)ectively). Xests with 
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eggs may be found from the first of May to the first of Angust. Per- 
haps the more usual site is the wet, bushy marsff or bog, where the^ 
nest is raised several inches above the wet moss and w-ater, composed 
of various siz^ sticks for a foundation and reeds, grasses and sedges — 
a rather coarse structure and bulky as is usual with the nests of hawks. 
Nearly as often is the nest placed flat upon the ground in the hay fields, 
or in the growing wheat, rye, oats and barley. In such places it is 
composed simply of a few spears of grass or grain plucked and laid 
upon that w*hich may be bent and trampled down upon the spot With 
few exceptions these nests are destroyed before the young are ready 
to fly. I find many broken up each year. Eggs five, pale blue, usually 
unmarCed. The food of the marsh hawk consists of mice, frogs, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, etc., with very seldom a young bird which is learn- 
ing to fly. It has never been seen, I think, to molest poultry, or birds 
which are able to fly. Of no harm whatever and of exceeding benefit 
to the farmer. 

The horned lark, or if I am to be technically correct I suppose I must 
say the prairie horned lark, Otocoris alpestrls praticolOy (although I 
always protest in my heart these varietal species which I could not dis- 
tinguish with certainty one from another if I had them here before me) 
remains with us throughout the year and whether chasing each other 
about the snow-clad fields or running before the carriage in the dusty 
road, they are always the same sprightly, cherry little fellows, showing 
scarcely any fear. The nests are usually placed in a slight depression > 
by a tuft of grass and composed of grasses and rootlets, without any 
great care being manifest in the construction. The five eggs are of a 
drab color made up of innumerable spots of that tint so close together 
as to give it nearly solid effect. The nests of this species may be found 
from the first of March to the middle of April or perhaps a little later 
than that. I have found about the middle of March the usual time, and 
it is a common thing to find the sitter surrounded or nearly covered 
with snow. The food of this bird consists of both insects and seeds. . 
Of no harm and of some use though I am not as yet certain to what : 
extent insects are taken. 

The bobolink, Dolkhonyx oryzirorus, arrives in Washtenaw county • 
from the south usually between AprirsO and May 5. This bird being 
one of the few species dressed in black and white that we can boast as ; 
summer residents, at once tells of its return in one of the most animated . 
songs wiiieh the woods and fields can furnish. The nest is built during 
the latter half of May and is so concealed beneath the thick growth of 7 
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clover, timothr, etc., as to practically preclude all chance of finding.. 
It 18 composed simply of grasses npon the ground, and the five eggs, of a 
mottled, stony color, so resemble their surroundings as to make it very 
inconspicuous even when actually exposed to view. Early in the fall,. 
the male bobolink changes its garb of black and white to the usual and' 
more sombre plumage, of brown tinged with yellow, of the female bird 
and proceeds southward to become the dreaded *irice-bird^ of the planta- 
tions, where it is killed by thousands and sent to the markets. Tile food 
consists of grains, seeds and insects. With us in the north it is of no- 
harm and some importance. In the south a pest. One of our finest 
open meadow species. 

The cowbii-d, Moloihrns ata% presents a subject in ornithology hard to^ 
treat by a person who loves birds as I do. He neither builds his nest 
nor feeds his family and as is usual with the biped loafer, we find the 
above traits accompanied by those of bold trespass and destruction of 
his neighbors* belongings, at the same time i*equiring and expecting the- 
latter to rear his family by their hard work. The eggs of the cowbird,. 
which are white or bluish-white, varyingly speckled with brown and 
black, are parasitically installed, apparently at the convenience of 
the layer, as occasion presents itself, within the nests of so many 
species that it would be out of the question to think of naming 
them here. Of the meadow nesters which are included in the present* 
list, the eggs of the cowbird have been found in the nests of the mourn- 
ing dove, bobolink, red-winged blackbird, meadowlark, black-throated 
bunting, grass finch, song sparrow, grasshopper sparrow and prairie 
horned lark. The food of this bird consists of seeds and grain and 
some insects, especially ticks from the newly shorn sheep. A pernicious 
pest, setting a miserable example to man and beast* 

The grass finch, Poocaetes graminaiSf is a bird so well known the* 
state over as the **ground bird," that the mention of that term is at once 
understood in every household. In all homes the "ground bird'* is a 
well known and significant term to those who seem to think that all 
Kuiall birds of a brown color seen upon the ground in the fields belong to 
one species and that species is the "ground bird." I have several times 
been hotly arraigned because I said that the terms "sparrow," black- 
bird," ground bird," etc., were misleading and should never be care- 
lessly used to designate a particular species; and even called a "bird 
crank" when I asked some ornithologists of this type to pick out a 
*'ground bird'' from the skins in the sparrow drawers of my cabinet. I 
wish that every member of the Michigan academy of science would aid - 
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in introducing the correct and less confusing English names for birds, 
mammals, plants, etc., among the common people who may be interested 
enough to learn, for until this is done, the popular influence of the 
scientist, who has spent years in preparing himself to be of use 
to the masses, will be of little avail. The grass flnch, vesper sparrow or 
bay-winged bunting, as it is variously and cori'ectly called in different 
places, is one of the ground nesting species which has increased par- 
ticularly in numbers, since the clearing up of the land and bids fair 
in time to outnumber in individuals any other species. Arriving 
usually in April, it is seen everywhere about the fields and along the 
roadside. The nest is situated in the grass upon the ground almost 
anywhere and is in such situations composed of grasses and stems with 
rootlets and occasionally horse hairs for a lining. Other nests are 
made in the cornfields next to the hills of grain and this seems to be a 
favorite location, where the materials used are mostly grass roots 
placed in a natural depression in the mellow soil. The outside rows 
are most used for their nests. In one corn row eighty rods long, I have 
found nine different nests on the same day, all with eggs. The nesting 
season extends through May, June and July. Eggs four or five, pale 
bluish-white, variously marked, splashed and mottled with lilac, choco- 
late and darker shades. There seems to be no limit to the variation 
of markings in eggs of the grass finch. Food mostly seedif — some 
insects. Of no harm and probably from its great numbers a very 
useful species. 

The lark sparrow, Chondcstcs granimacus, I have found' only once 
nesting here at Manchester, though the late dates on which they are 
occasionally seen, lead me to believe that they quite frequently- do breed. 

On May 20, ISOO, I took a set of five fresh eggs and fully identified the 
female bird which was taken to make jiositive the find. The nest was 
upon the ground, in an open field, in a slight depression at the foot of a 
bitter dock plant. It was composed of grasses and rootlets and very 
much resembled the usual nests of the grass finch. The female bird was 
so tame that she would return to sit upon the eggs, after being flushed, 
while I was standing within ten feet ot the nest. The eggs of the lark 
sparrow are creamy white, penciled and splashed with markings of 
chocolate brown and delicate lilac especially about the larger end. They 
resemble very much those of the. or^-hard oriole in size and color. The 
penciliugs upon the eggs also remind one of the markings upon the eggs 
of the red-wing. This is not a common bird, though each spring a few 
are noted. They arrive in April rather later than most of the sparrows 
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and remain until into Mar with tbe last of the jnneos and white-crowned 
and white-throated sparrows. 

The song sparrow, Xlelospiza fasclata, is by far the most attractive 
sparrow that we have. One of the first birds to greet us in March, in- 
habiting any and all sorts of ground, whether dry or damp, bushy or 
open, especially seeking the proximity of a farm yard and garden, he 
pours forth the sweetest, purest praise of spring that comes from all the 
feathered chorus, and when all birds are gay. The nests, comi)osed of 
grasses and usually lined with finer ones and hair, ai*e situated in 
bushes, upon the ground, in tufts of grass,' in brush piles and even 
inside of buildings; in fact in every conceivable place. .The eggs are 
five, bluish-white with markings of reddish brown in endless variety. 
The food of the song sparrow is almost wholly of insects if they can be 
found and the seeds of grasses and weeds. A bird of no bad habits and 
of inestimable benefit. 

The grasshopper sparrow, Ammodramus savannarutn passcrinuSy is a 
common bird in the hay fields and yet some very competent observers 
have never noted its presence owing to its rather shy ways and its gen- 
eral resemblance, when not specially noticed, to others of its class such 
as field sparrow, grass finch, etc., though it is smaller than either. 
However, if the peculiar, tremulous, balancing flight, very like that of 
the spotted sandpi)>er, is observed, and the rasping tones of the singer 
are heard, our attention should be seriously attracted to the odd little 
bird whose every move is characteristic. It is named grasshopper spar- 
row from the peculiar resemblance of its song to the stridulating note of 
the grasshopper. It is usually found singing from a windrow of hay, the 
top rail of a fence, or any prominent object not very high above the 
ground. This bird, which is increasing in abundance each year, arrives 
from the south about the first of May and the first brood is gi'own before 
haying time comes, the second being very often destroyed when the 
grass is cut. The nest is situated aipon the ground, close to a tuft of 
grass, where the general growth is rather thin, and if possible in some 
natural depression such as is made by a cow or horse stepping in the 
mud, or where a small stone has been turned over, etc. It is comi>osed 
loosely of grasses, roots of grassK*s, and sometimes haire, carelessly 
placed. The usual clutch of eggs is five, white, speckled and in some 
cases splashed slightly with reddish brown. The food of the gi*as8- 
hopper sjiarrow, I am very positive, consists largely of insects. The 
young, at least, are fed almost entirely with insects and I have often 

seen the jiarent birds carrying larviv about in their beaks for hours 
S3 
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after the nests have been destroyed, looking for their brood. The adults 
feed also ni>ou seeds to some extent. Of no harm and of great benefit. 

The black-throated bunting, Spha ommcdMa, is the latest species 
to follow the oiK^ning up of the country bidding fair to become a com- 
mon HjK*cieH where it liaH been heretofore very rare or wholly unknown. 
It is as yet abundant only in certain restricted localities but is becoming 
more generally distributed each y«*ar. It is with us at Pairview farm 
already somewhat common, several pairs usually occupying each forty 
acre hay lot. The nests are, as far as I have observed, always situated 
upon the ground in the thick grass, or clover fields, or fastened among 
the growing stems a few inches from the ground. The four eggs are 
laid usually in early June and ai-e almost exact counterparts in color and 
size of those of the bluebird. The^* are, however, of a more round-oval 
form than those of the latter, one end being about as large as the other. 
In fact they come nearer being round than the eggs of any species that I 
can recall. Many nests, also, of this bird are destroyed in haying time. 
The food consists mostly of insects — some seeds. We should welcome 
this bird to a place among the common species in our state. 

The meadowlark, Stiirnclla magna, is one of the most universally- 
known species in the entire list. Its unmistakable identity, bright 
api>eaitince and attractive notes, cause it to be noticed particularly and 
remembered by all who nuK^-t it. The meadowlark arrives in Michigan 
usually between March first and tenth and at once fills the air with its 
mellow, whistling song. The first nests are made early in May and nidi- 
fication is continued through June. They are built upon the ground and 
ai-e among the most elaborately formed, for protection, found in bird 
architecture. Built usually in the side of an especially thick tuft of grass 
in the meadow, the blades near at hand being di-awn down and woven 
together over the nest proi>er, which consists almost entirely of dried 
gi-asses, we very often find in connection a tunnel of woven grass stems 
conveying the bird as she leaves the nest several yards unseen before she 
ris(*s to fly. The eggs are five, crystal white, 8i>eckled and blotched with 
reddish brown. The food of the meadowlark consists largely of insects^ 
both of imagos, such as beetles, flies, bugs, etc., and the various lepidop* 
terous, hymenopterous and dipterous larvae which infest our hay fields. 
(trasshopi>ers and crickets are also taken. When insect food cannot be 
obtained, as when an individual occasionally winters with us, seeds and 
grains are readily taken. 

I have little doubt that the field sparrow, Sphclla pusillay and the 
brown thrasher, Harporhynehus nifus, occasionally nest upon the ground 
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in the grassv borders of open fields. Their nesting sites vary much 
and the.v seek the brush heaps and shrubby borders of the open country- 
rat her than the deep woods. Indeed, I have been informed that they^ 
have nested upon the ground in the open, but as 1 have not personally^ 
known of such an instance I will not include them iK)sitively within thia. 
list of species. -^ * 

In the mucky lowlands or marsh meadows, we find that of the above 
list of uphind nesters all are found to be present except the prairie 
honuHl lark, grass finch, grasshopper sparrow, lark sparrow, mourning 
dove and dickcissel or black-throated bunting. With these exceptions 
we find the same list holding good but with the addition of thi*ee si)ecie8 
not found nesting in the uplands. These we will briefly consider. 

The prairie hen, Tympanuchus americanuSy was found in great abun- 
dance by the fii*st settlers of Michigan, inhabiting the marshes and 
patches of prairie land and among the more open hills upon which the 
scattered, wide-spreading oak trees grew. As the land was cleared, 
they continued to thrive and fatten in the grain stubbles, but when 
every man came to own a gun, and they became scattered in the fall 
over the whole upland country, they were slaughtered without mercy. 
The heavy, bungling rise of the prairie chicken makes it so easy a mark 
that it can scarcely be missed and it was persecuted for fun until it was 
practically extinct except in the prairie regions of the southwest of the 
state where yet a few i*emained. On April 13, 1804, however, a flock of 
sixteen were all at once discovered near Xorvell, Jackson county. (For 
full notes concerning this flock see American Naturalist, vol. XXVIII, 
No. 355.) Since that time they have done very well until last fall when 
the hunters ruthlessly slaughtered eleven birds, and this after I had 
distributed signs, warning hunters to keep off, among the owners of all 
the land where they were found. These signs were generally tacked up, 
but under the softening influence of a few cigars the land owners yielded 
to so called friends and the birds suffered. They have become very- 
shy and are so scattered now that they are in reality very difficult ta 
obtain so I hope for their presence for a few years yet, at least. The 
nests are made of grasses and leaves in the thick herbage of the drier 
marshes early in May. One nest found last summer ccmtained ten eggs, 
of a brownish drab color. The food of the prairie hen consists of grass- 
hoppers or locusts, crickets — in fact almost any insects, through the 
summer. They usually resort to the grain stubbles after harvest where 
the waste kernels are eaten until the bird becomes almost helplessly fat» 
Of no harm, to speak of, and undoubtedly of great service to the farmer 
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in ridding the fields of noxious insects, why will he not protect them? 
Is it stupidity or ignorance? Probably both. 

The I'ed-wiuged blackbird, Agclaius phirniccuSy has in one instance been 
found to leave its customary reeds and cat-tails in the bog and build its 
nest in a tuft of grass in an open marsh, well drained and regularly cut 
for hay and afterwards pastured. It was situated at least one-fourth 
mile from water and entirely away from any bush or other protection. 
Usually coming to us about March 4, we must admit that the red-wing, 
as it gathers in huge flocks in the trees near our homes, furnishes us 
with a sleigh-bell chorus of undeniable richness, interspersed with the 
^'tweck," "tweck," of those stopping for breath. This is one of the few 
species which are gregarious in their song. The nests are usually built 
in reeds, boggy tufts of sedge, or among cat-tails, standing in the water, 
and composed of coarse grasses and the leaves and shreds torn from the 
surrounding flags. The four eggs are light blue, with a slaty tinge, 
splashed, spotted and penciled with black, brown and purple, especially 
about the larger end. The young are fed largely with insects, those 
species found about the water, which are of little if any harm to us, 
being most taken, while the adults feed almost entirely upon wild seeds 
and grains when they can be obtained and are frequently of great damage 
to the farmer. As is the case with every species possessed of grain 
eating tendencies, it is apparently of little damage until the young are 
fledged and all are gathered together preparatory to their migration 
south. The red-winged blackbird is of doubtful reputation, probably 
just about paying for its board. We will at present give him the gen- 
erous benefit of the doubt. 

Henslow's sparrow, Ammodramus hcnsloiciy is a rare species with us 
excepting in a few restricted localities. Its habits are little known from 
study in this state. It is an inhabitant of the marsh lands, pi*eferably 
such as bear an open growth of short, shrubby plants, called locally 
with U8 **hard hack'' {Potcntilla fniticosa). Its flight and habits are much 
as in the case of the grasshopper sparrow, to which it is closely related, 
being, however, much more shy and less easily seen. I have taken in all, 
six specimens of ITenslow-s sparrow, all at or near Pairview farm at 
Watkius Station, Michigan. Three of them ai*e now in my collection, 
one is at Lake Forest university, Illinois, one at the Indiana academy of 
science, in charge of Amos W. Butler of Brookville, that state, and the 
other taken to Ann Arbor by Mr. A. B. Covert, presumably in the collec- 
tions of the Univernity of Michigan. Mr, Covert took a specimen of this 
species at Pittsfield Junction, on the Ann Arbor & Lake Shore railways, 
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I believe, in the spring of 1894. The nest is not distingnishable from 
thotce of otiier spnrrowB, situated usually in a tuft of grass and composed 
of dry grasses. It was my good fortune to hare the pleasure of record* 
ing the first nest of Ilenslow's sparrow, reported from Michigan. (See 
The Xidiologist, vol. 1, Xo. 12.) It was found late in May, and contained 
five eggs of a bluish-white, speckled with reddish-brown. Mr. Arnold of 
Battle CitH^k, tells me that another nest of this species has been taken 
near Pine lake, east of Lansing. 

Of the species w*hich might be included among the nesters of the open 
marshes, but which usually at least select the more wet or bushy ground 
are: Short-eared owl, Ash accipitrinus, Maryland yellowthroat, Geo- 
IhJypis tncha8, swamp sparrow, Mclospiza gcorgiana, long-billed marsh 
wren, Cistotho9'U8 palustris, short-billed marsh wren, Cistothorua steUarU^ 
king rail, Rallus clcgatts, mallard. Anas hoschas, and sandhill crane^ 
Giu8 Jifcxicana, 

In the list of meadow nesters of which I have spoken we find the 
various orders, as follows: 

Herodiones (cranes, herons, bitterns, etc.), one. 

Limicolae (waders), two. 

Gallina* (scratchers — quail, grouse, etc.), two. 

Columbrt? (doves), one. 

Raptores (birds of prey), one. 

Passeres (perchers proper — sparrows, thrushes, etc.), eleven. 

Total, eighteen species. 



EARLY DAYS IN DULUTH. 

BY WILLIAM WriTKn SPALPlXr,, ONK OF THK EARLIKST SETTLERS ON LAKB 

SUPEHIOR. 

(From the Dulnth Herald of January, 1901.) 

The Herald is enabled herewith to present an autobiographical sketch 
<»f Williain Witter Spalding, one of the pioneers of Duluth and one of the 
very earliest settlers on I-4ike Superior. His career, as history shows, 
has bc»en one of uncommon fhterest. Born eighty years ago in Penn- 
sylvania, at an early date he went into the wilds that are now the seat 
of the gi*eat Mississippi valley empire, traveling by water and land in 
the primitive fashion of those days, meeting famous men 'of a day that 
is past, undergoing experiences that read like a chapter out of a histor- 
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ieal novel, and finally reaching I«ake Superior at a time when the fringes 
of civilization on its borders were scattered and thin. This history he 
has written for the Duluth Historical and Scientific association, and it 
has become a part, and a most interesting part, of its archives. So inter- 
<fStiug and valuable are these reminiscences that the Herald has been 
unable to condense them, but gives them in full. 

I was born July 11, 1820, so I was informed later by those who knew 
the facts, at Standing Stone, on the banks of the Susquehanna river, near 
Towanda, Ilnidford county, Pa. My first i-ecollection of life is tinged 
with pain. It is connected with my well-meant attempt to feed bread 
^nd butter to an old sow, who nipped my tender fingers in her anxiety to 
prevent any of the food getting away. I imbibed what education I have 
at a college on the hill at Towanda, consisting of one room in a log 
house, luxuriantly furnished with long wooden benches and a desk for the 
teacher. Here I learned the three Rs, reading 'ritin' and Arithmetic, 
mid how the girls- backs and shoulders were kept straight and their 
heads up by wearing a board strapped across their shoulders. I was 
named after my grandfather, who received a medal for bravery in the 
revolution. He was a descendant in the sixth generation of Edward 
Spalding, who came from England about 1010 to Maryland, from whence 
he removed some yeai-s loiter to the Massachusetts colony. . The members 
of the family are almost as numerous as the Smiths, and are now to be 
found in every state in the union. There were seven of the name in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. My mother's name was Cash, of a family whose 
American residence is almost as old as that of the Spaldings. After 
finishing my education — no Greek or Latin was taught in my college — 
at the age of twelve, I entered the store of Burton Kingsbury in Towanda, 
where I was serving as a clerk when the great shower of meteors took 
place which frightened many people out of their wits and made them 
think the world was coming to an end. 

In 1S:\o my father went to Peru, 111., to take charge of a store for 
Colonel 11. L. Kinney, who had a large contract on the canal then build- 
ing from Chicago to the Illinois river. During the next summer my 
mother and family followed him. The only modes of transportation in 
those days were natural water courses and common roads. Under the 
direction of Judge Simon Kinney we procured a large scow on which we 
built a one-story board cabin. Putting our household goods aboard, one 
fine morning, with hundreds of our friends and neighbors lining the 
banks to see us off into the wild west, out of which they never expected 
lis to return, we pushed out into the stream and floated down the Sus- 
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quehanna. Thus we left Towanda, tbe home of mj youth. I often look 
back upon how, on frosty mornings, at an early hour, I approached with 
tivnibliDg steps the huge fireplace with its big andirons on which the 
night before I had placed the large backlog, the foi*elog and the middle 
pieces of hardwood: how, with numb fingers, I raked open the pile of 
ashes heaped up over the glowing embers to ascertain if any live sparks 
were left; how I took the great tongs and trudged off through the snow 
to a neighbor's a quarter or half a mile away to borrow a live coal if the 
fii-e had burned out during the night, or else, shaking with cold, try with 
fiint and steel and a bit of punk or charred log to strike fire. Matches had 
not then been invented, or had not yet reached that part of the country. 
The first I ever saw wei'e sticks with the ends dipi)ed in sulphur, which we 
thrust into a vial of vitriol and brought forth in a blaze; how I searched 
for the cow which was to supply the main staple of our evening meal, 
often looking over my shoulder to see that the goblins did not get me. 

Our trip down the river was uneventful; except the fright given the 
steersman — I was at the steering oar — by the pilot, who warned me to 
look out for Buttermilk falls, as they were dangerous. This kept me 
in a flutter until we reached them and found them to be only a place 
where a snmll stream tumbled down a hillside into the river. After sev- 
eral days we came to the west branch of the river and struck a canal, or 
rather slack-water navigation, with a towpath. We purchased a horse 
and wei'e towed up to Hollidaysburgh. Here we sold our horse, scow and 
cabin, and took the railroad to cross the Allegheny mountains. The 
cars were hauled b^ stationary engines on the top of the mountains, and 
they took us to the top, whence we went to Johnstown. Thence we went 
down the Allegheny river to Pittsburg where we went on board a 
steamboat for a trip down the Ohio river to Cairo, then up the Mississippi 
past St. Louis to the mouth of the Illinois, then up the Illinois river to 
Peru. The trip was very interesting to a boy of sixteen who had never 
traveled before. At I-.ouisville, Ky., I remember seeing a man over seven 
feet in height, called the Kentucky Giant. St. Ix)uis we found to be a 
very lively town, and many steamboats lay at its wharves, for it was, in 
those days, the distributing point of the great southwest. At Alton, a 
few miles above St. Louis, we visited a famous cave, where some years 
later the great abolitionist, Owen Lovejoy, was shot at, the ball passing 
through his plug hat. I have heard him lecture and have seen him show 
the hat with the bullet hole through, it. The country along the banks 
was wild. Flocks of geese and ducks rose on whirring wing before the 
bow of the steamer as she plowed her way up the river. We saw deer 
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21 nd other game on the banks, and at night the wolves howled on the 
prairie. 

We reached Peru after a trip of five weeks. From Peru we traveled by 
team twenty-five miles south to Indiantown, in Bureau county, where 
my father had charge of a general merchandise store belonging to H. L. 
and Lawrence Kinney. I entered the store as clerk and bookkeeper, re* 
maining there until the fall of 1837, when I went to Peru to take charge 
of a store for a cousin. Dunng the summer of 1837 Daniel Webster, who 
was a great friend of H. L. Kinney, and whose son Fletcher had a 
farm three miles back of Peru, paid a visit to Peru, which caused as great 
excitement there as would a visit by Admiral Dewey to Duluth. He 
came up the river on the steamer Wave, which belonged to my cousin, 
Ulysses Spalding. As it was late when they arrived, Mr. Kinney re- 
mained on the boat for the night. My father, who had gone up to see 
the great orator and statesman, also went aboard the boat. In the night 
the vessel took fire, and Webster and the other passengers barely escaped 
with their lives. My father was aroused, and groping his way through 
the sm<»ke, got out on the upper deck forward looking for a way to get off. 
He saw a colored chambermaid shin down a fender to the dock, and he 
followed her and escaped in his night clothes. 

I remained in Peru two years, during which period the panic of 1837-8 
occurred, raused mostly by the great inflation of the currency by the 
iHsue of wildcat money by the banks. At every little village or cross 
roads where there were one or more buildings, a bank would be estab- 
lished and began to issue bills as fast as the press could print them. The 
country* was soon flooded with this easily made wealth. Prices went up, 
and when the collapse came the wildcats went as flat as confederate 
money during the last days of the civil war. A basket of the paper would 
not buy provisions enough to keep a family going a week. Many men 
got rich by borrowing from the banks of issue. They could pay a loan 
of $10,000 by buying up that amount of its notes for flOO or |200. 

During lS:iS there were great labor troubles along the whole length 
of the canal from Chicago down. The difficulty arose between two fac- 
tions from the Emei*ald Isle, the Fairdowns and the Corkonians. There 
had bet^n a good many local fights in wbich men were hurt on both sides^ 
but on one jirearrangcd day the Corkonians rose en masse along the 
whole line of the canal from Chicago to Peru and attacked the Fair- 
downs by force of arms. They tore down their cabins, threw their 
household goods into the muddy waters of the big ditch, and badly beat 
many of them. There was much excitement in the little village. The 
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citizens held a mass meeting, bringing in settlers from all around, elected 
officers and called for volunteers to quell the disturbance. The fighting 
blood of the Spaldings — who were well repi'esented in every war from 
the revolution down — grew warm within me, and I enlisted for the war. 
The arms and equipments of the troops that assembled on the morning 
of the first day of March would have put to blush the ragged phalanx 
of Bir John Pal staff. Men and boys armed with scythe blades, a rag 
wrapped around the shank for a handle, pitchforks, flails, clubs, bowie 
and butcher knives, a few shotguns and some pistols made up the 
armament. I was equipped with a small brass pistol. Perhaps I might 
have been able to wing the side of a barn at three feet, but it was perhaps 
lucky that I did not have a chance to try, because it was an open ques- 
tion whether, if that gun ever went off, the most execution would be 
done at the muzzle or the breech. 

The army got together early one morning when a drizzly rain 
was falling and prepared for the march. Officers were chosen and a 
cavalry force of twenty or twenty-five men accompanied the expedition. 
We marched through mud and water for twelve miles along the bank of 
the big ditch. We saw many signs of the conflict of the previous day. 
Cabins were destroyed and women and children were sitting around in 
the ruins crying or dolefully fishing their goods out of the dirty water 
in the ditch. Many Fairdowns, with bandaged heads or limbs, came in 
and joined us. We captured some prisoners, and at the head of Buffalo 
Rock, at Thurston's tavern, we met about 125 of the Corkonians return- 
ing along the canal. The Fairdowns that had joined us and the tough 
element from town immediately rushed to attack them, against the pro- 
tests and efforts of our officers. A good many shots were fired, and one 
or two were reported killed. Several were wounded and the rest were 
taken prisoners. In the meantime our cavalry had proceeded to Ottawa, 
the county seat, three or four miles farther up, and with the assistance 
of its citizens had captured 200 or 300 more of the rioters. The war was 
over. The same methods wei-e pursued all along the line up to Chicago. 
At Joliet cannons were dragged out but were not used. 

At this time Chicago was reported to be the biggest mudhole in the 
states. I had not yet been there, but teams were constantly passing 
through Peru loaded with grain for Chicago, and returning empty op 
loaded with sujiplies. The stories they told of the Chicago mud were 
awful. 

At this time I had an attack of ague, and took my grip and a sack 
containing ^400 in silver, the savings of my two years as clerk, and went 
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back to Indiantown to my father's, where I shook for a year. When I got 
so bad I could not get my feet to the floor when sitting in a chair for 
shaking, the fan gave out. I had a conti*act to carry the mails from Hen- 
nepin on the Illinois river, to Rock Island, on the Mississippi river, once 
a week. One fine morning in the fall of 1S39, having concluded to run 
away fi-om the ague, I got aboard the stage — a one-horse buggy — and 
started for Rock Island. With the exception of a slight touch I never 
had the ague again. 

I i*euiaiued about a year in Rock Island, where, during the summer of 
1S40, I saw the steamer Xauvoo, whose captain was a brother of Joseph 
l<mith, the great Mormon leader and prophet. The Nauvoo was running 
on the river from the town of that name, the Mormon headquarters, 
where they were building a great temple. During the summer I took 
lessons in ]>enman8hip, and later attained some celebrity as a teacher of 
that art. While teaching in Granville I cast my first vote for William 
Henry Harrison, the hero of Tippecanoe. He ran against Martin Van 
Buren, and I well remember the slogan of the campaign: "Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too; and with them we'll beat little Van. Van, Van is a used- 
up man; and with them we'll beat little Van.'' And they did. The man 
that whipped Big Injun Tecumseh was very popular in those days. 

In the spring of 1S41 Riley Watson, a student chum, and I started to 
make a trip to New Orleans, I to teach penmanship and he to deliver 
lectures along the route. We visited Pekin and Peoria, but at Pekin my 
trip was arrested by news of my mother's thi-eatened death, and I hurried 
liome. In the spring of 1842 I went to the lead mines of the Galena dis- 
trict. I settled at Fair Play, a small town northwest of Galena where 
I engaged in mining and teaching. It was a pretty rough place, with 
many gamblers and a good deal of pistol shooting and bowie-knife play, 
and with very little law and order. Still, it was the safest country for 
life and property for those that let the gamblers alone that I ever was in. 
In the spring of 1843 my uncle, Daniel S. Cash, joined me and we became 
l>artners in mining. He was from Cleveland, Ohio, where he had been 
engaged in running a passenger boat on the canal to the Ohio river. 
After working at various places during the summer we settled down at 
Stake Diggings in the fall. At this newly discovered district we stayed 
all winter, slei^ping in a haymow and boarding at a farm house. We were 
fairly successful and made some money. 

In the spring or early summer of 1844 we sold our claims and moved 
south, locating at the town of Elizabeth, located on Apple river, seven- 
teen miles from Galena. Here we rented a log house and taking in two 
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more partners, George Beris and E. C. Rhaum, we mined until the spring 
of 1845 with ]K)or BuceeHs, During the winter we heard rumors of the 
discovorr of pui'o fopi)er on Lake Superior, and got hold of an old book 
trantjthited from the French, giving a history of the exploration and 
researches of a French Jesuit on the shores of Jjac de Tracy, of Lake 
SupcM'ior some 200 y<^ars pi*evious, telling of marvelous masses of pure 
copiKfr lying exposed in the wilds of that country. 

We were at once filled with a desire to go and see for ourselves, and 
began to prepare for the journey. About two weeks before we started, 
on returning to our cabin at 11 o'clock one morning after a hard mom- 
ingV work« we found the window open and discovered that a red leather 
trunk under our bed had been broken open and |250 in gold gone. 
The thief had left a stocking full of silver. We should have had more 
money, but there had been a presidential election the previous fall, and 
that great statesman, Henry Clay, ran against James K. Polk. Mj 
partner, Mr. Cash, and myself were so sui-e that Clay was going to be 
elected that we bet ?150 in gold against a fine horse. After the election 
^•e concluded to still travel on foot, as we considered that more healthy 
than horseback riding. 

We located the thief, and he was whipped by the crowd until the 
switches ran out, when he confessed. He and his partner were sent to 
the penitentiary. While they were qn their way thei'e we were on our 
way to Galena, where we laid in a supply of provisions, mining tools, 
axes, sows, etc., and on the third day of 5Iay, 1S45, we took a steamer op 
the Mississippi to Prairie du Chien, bound for the Lake Superior copper 
district. 

HIS EXPERIENCE IX COPPER MINING. 

We 8topi)ed at Prairie du Chien, Wis., where there was an old United 
States post. Fort Crawford, where two men, noted in history, had been in 
command — CJeneral Zachary Taylor, who became president in 1849, and 
died in 1850, and that arch-traitor, Jefferson Davis, who became the 
head of the southern confederacy. We put upour tent on the bank of the 
river, just below the fort. Prairie du Chien- was a veiy pi*etty spot, 108 
miles from Galena, on the east side of the Mis8issi))pi, thi-ee miles above 
the mouth of the Wisconsin river. 1 was taken ill with fever, May 6, 
and had to stick to the tent, take pills and exist on snii)e soup. Cash 
"bought a big pine canoe, forty-two feet long4ind thrtMj feet wide, and we 
were to make our trip in this. We fixed up the craft, made a big, 
square saiil, and on May 10, loaded up, hoisted sail and started on up the 
Mississippi river, four of us, to say nothing of a dog, named Clear .the 
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Way. Mr. Cash had been elected captain, and I was appointed steersman^ 
which poKitions we held to the end of the trip. I will not stop to tell of 
the every-day incidents of the journey, and the dangers and narrow 
escapes we encountered, as we are in a hurry to get to Lake Superior. 
May 15 we passed the mouth of the Bad Axe river, whei-e the Indian chiefs 
Black Hawk, was taken prisoner in a battle. May 16 we passed Prairie 
La Crosse, a settlement of only a few buildings, and at night we stopped 
at a wood yard kept by a man named Bunnell. We remained here rest- 
ing, hunting, fishing and catching rattlesnakes until May 20. This place 
was just below Lake Pepin, and I think it is now the town of Trem- 
pealeau, Wis. On the night of May 20 we took passage on the steamer 
Otter, towing our big canoe. At the head of Lake Pepin, on the west side^ 
we passed an Indian village,, called Red Wing, where the present Minne- 
sota town of Red Wing stands. We arrived at the mouth of the St. 
Croix river at 11 o'clock. There was a dock and warehouse where the 
flourishing town of Pi^escott now stands. Here we resumed our canoe 
and started up St. Croix lake, which is thirty miles long and one to two 
miles wide. We did not go to St. Paul, where there were only a few log 
cabins and wai'ehouses then, and its prospects were not very bright^ 
though it was the head of navigation. 

At 1 o'clock. May 22, we arrived at Stillwater Mills, at the head of the 
lake. Hei-e were a few log buildings 4ind a saloon^ kept by an Irishman 
we had known in the mines. His name I have forgotten. At 2 o'clock^ 
May 23, we arrived at St. Croix Palls, where we met our first hard propo- 
sition. We had to put our provisions all in sacks and drag our heavy 
canoe across the portage around the falls, packing our supplies on our 
backs. At the second rapids we found a sawmill, owned by a Mr. Par- 
rington. Xear here copper had been found, and a Mr. Kirkpatrick had a 
pro8pe(*t. May 20 we made a portage around the falls, and got in what 
was called Xine-Mile Rapids, and they were indeed "rapid.^ We got to 
the head, and then lost bottom with our setting poles, and went back 
over them with a rush. We came near being wrecked, but saved our 
bacon and won out on the next trial. The mosquitoes had become wild^ 
woolly and bloodthirsty. They proved our worst foes on the trip, in spite 
of prophecies that we should meet worse. 

May 27 we passed the mouth of Wolf creek and the month of the Sun- 
rise, and arrived at Connor's place about noon. Connor, after whom the 
point at West Sujierior was named, was 04 years old, and had been in 
the country forty-three years, in the employ of the American Fur Com- 
pany. He was just getting ready to start for La Pointe, thejieadquarters 
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of the company in T^ke Sui)ei*ior. We found him to be a genial, kind old 
man. lie told ns we could never get to I^ke Superior with our big 
canoe, but that he would show us the way if we could keep up. He bad 
three birch bark cnnoes loaded with furs and manned by half-breeds, 
French and squaws. There was another dugout, manned by an old 
Fi'enchnian, with oats for the mission on the Slecagety. May 29 the 
fleet started up the river. We found no difficulty in keeping up with 
the bark canoes. ^lay 30 we passed the mouths of Snake and Kettle 
rivers. We had been having almost continuous rain for many days. May 
31 we passed the mouth of Tamarack river, and arrived at the mouth 
of Yellow river. June 3 we worked up over seven rapids in the rain. 
On the fourth we passed the mouth of the Mecogon river. On a point of 
land at its mouth was the grave of the old chief, Buffalo, where a tall flag 
pole stood. He had died two years previous. June 5, after a hard day's 
work crossing portages and getting up rapids, we camped at a place 
called Wa-shaw-go-ban-in-de-she-shin, where there had been a battle be- 
tween Chipiiewas and Sioux, and a warrior had l>een wounded and left to 
die. June 7 we I'cached the portage on Lake St. Croix, the head of the 
river. This lake is about four miles long and a mile wide. There was 
an Indian village on the left hand side, about half way, opposite the head 
of an island. 

From the lake there was a portage of two and a half or thi-ee miles to 
make over the hill to the head waters of the Brule river. At the foot of 
the hill, whei-e the portage began, Mr. Connor and his crew left us, Mr. 
Connor saying that he should ne^*er see us again, as it was imi)088ible for 
us to get over the portage or dow*n the Brule. 

But we had our nerve with us, and as Hannibal had crossed the Alps, 
we felt sure we could win out if no bad accident overtook us. On the 
8th with the help of two Indians and their squaws, we packed our pro- 
visions and took them across the portage. There is said to be a spring — 
we did not see it— on the divide which boils up, the water on one side 
flowing into the St. Croix, and thence to the Mississippi, and on the 
other into the Brule and Lake Superior. June we tried the big canoe 
by setting it up on runners, sled-fashion, but it would not work. We then 
began to cut down a large oak from which to saw wheels but before we * 
got it down we were visited by several loads of Indians and squaws from 
the village on the lake. They thought we were traders and had whisky — 
s<*ota-wa-bo — but they were disapi>ointed in this hope of getting flrc^ 
water to quench their thirst. We hired them, however, with pork and 
flour, to help us cross the portage. Driving large spikes on each side of 
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the canoe we hitched them to it with their pack straps, nineteen of them^ 
and cutting some small poles, three or four feet long, we used them as 
rollers. The captain gave the word and away we went over the hill 
and to the head of the Brule without a stop. 

Where we struck the river it was about four feet wide. Here on a 
tree we found the name of James B. Campbell, assistant agent of United 
States mineral lands, who had crossed bt*fore us. On the 10th we loaded 
up to start about 11 o'clock, but found we had squeezed all the water 
out of the river and were hard aground. We went down about a mile 
and built a dam, which raised the water so that we flowed down, broke our 
way through the dam, and on we went. In a short distance we struck a 
bend that was too shaii) for the canoe to turn; With spades and axes we 
cut off the point of land and went on again. After two or three more such 
obstructions we found fair water and sped swiftly on. About sundown, 
we overtook Connor and his party, who were much surprised but glad ta 
see us. 

The rest of the way down the Brule, over its many rapids and falls- 
we traveled safely, with many various daily incidents, and on June 3,^ 
just before sundown, we arrived at the Kitchi Gummi, great Lake Supe- 
rior, fcrty-four days from our starting point. We had fine sport coming 
down the river catching speckled trout. The river seemed to be full of 
them. June IS we arrived at I-a Pointe, on Madeline island, about four 
miles from the main shore in Chequamegon bay. Here were the head- 
quarters of the American Fur company, of which Ramsey Crooks, of 
yew York was president. Dr. Borup and C. H. Oakes were chief factors- 
hei*e and a Mr. Hays was agent. Dr. Borup and Mr. Oakes afterward 
removed to St. Paul, where some of their descendants still live. 

I was taken with a fever soon after reaching La Pointe, and was sick 
some Wi»ek8. I was tenderly cared for by Vincent Roy, who was then a 
young student with the Catholic priest, and up to his death, a few yeara 
ago, was a well known and respected merchant of Superior. There had 
been an old Pit^nch fort, ninety years previous, and later an American 
fort, at La Pointe, both of which had been abandoned and had gone to 
ruins. In a very old Catholic church there was a beautiful picture of 
Christ at the caii>enter*s bench. We remained there prospecting, mostly 
on the main land, n<»ar the present site of Bayfield, and assisted the agent 
in making the yearly payment to the Indians, who assembled there every 
year to receive this annuity from the government, amounting usually 
to t^ per head in money, one blanket, four or five yards of calico, two 
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or three yards of satinet and some gnn flints, for which some of them. 
trave]c*d 400 or 500 miles. I saw at one time over 3,700 Indians there. 

As soon as they received their pay they began gambling, and they 
kept it up until the sharpest had most of the plunder. Here I saw the 
game of lacrosse for the first time. June 30 two vessels arrived, the 
Algonquin and the Cncle Sam. 

George Bevis had left us June 26 on the schooner Siskiwit for the 
Galena lead mines again. We passed the glorious Fourth of July very 
quietly. There was no roar of cannon, no roll of drums, no blare of 
trumiK*ts to usher in the day. July 15 Cash started on the Siskiwit fot. 
Fond dn Lac to look for reported lead discovenes. Raum and I started* 
in the big canoe for Copper Harbor, on the south shore. On the 17th 
we reached the Montreal river where we cami>ed. July 19 a lot of' 
Indians came in from the headwaters of the Wisconsin river on their 
way to La Fointe, and camped all around us. That night they stole all: 
our pork and flour, which was in a bag under our heads, and left ns 
destitute of provender, and with no prospect of getting any more short 
of Copi^er Harbor. So we started in a hurry on the morning of the 20th. 
On the next day we shot a jiigeon and had it for supper. On the 22d we 
killeil two pine squirrels, that heli)ed out a little, and the next day we 
i*eached Ontonagon, whei*e, at the mouth of the river, we found two 
log hous<»s, one large one calle<l the government house, occupied by Major 
Campbell, assistant mineral land agent, and a cabin occupied by James 
K. Paul, who, with Xick Minedue, had come from Illinois across country 
through Wisconsin in 1843 and took possession of the famous rock of 
I>ure copper on Maj* 5 of that year. 

This large lump of pure copper was lying on the west branch of the 
river, a few miles above its mouth. We had i*ead about its being seen by 
the French explorers and missionaries 100 yegrs or more previous, by 
General Lewis Cass, the great democratic leader of Michigan, some thirty 
years before. Paul and his associate cut a road across the point .to the 
main line, and with oxen, brought up the lake, hauled the mass of copper 
to what is now called Victoria Mine landing. Here they got on a big log 
raft iind floated down the river, where they sold it to a man named 
Eldridge for ?1,7(;0. Eldridge put it on a vessel and took it to Detroit, 
where it was seized by an agent of the government on the ground that it 
was removed before the treaty with the Indians for the purchase of the 
lands was signed. It was taken to Washington, where it now reposes in 
the Smithsonian institution, where I have seen it several times. There 
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has been a good deal of it chipped or chopped off, but it still weighed 
3,844 pounds. 

John Burt surveyed the country about the mouth of the Ontonagon 
river in the spring of 1845, and thei^e were four white men in the county 
in the winter of 1845-0. The township of Ontonagon, which included the 
whole county, was organized in 1840 and D. S. Cash was first supervisor 
and P. B. Eastman clerk. 

July 20 Bhaum and I started for Copper Harbor, which we reached 
j^ngust 1. It is a very pretty and safe harbor, two miles long and half a 
mile wide. Here stood Fort Wilkins, with two companies of soldiera, 
under the command of Captain Clery. The United States mineral agency 
was on a point called Porter's island, where leases could be obtained 
on tracts from one to three miles square. We took two leases on tracts 
each a mile square, and started up the lake again. August 7 we went to 
Ontonagon, and from thei'e we went to La Pointe, where we stayed until 
September 10, when we shipped on board the steamer for Ontonagon, 
and built a log house on the west bank of the river, about a mile above 
the mouth, where Mr. Cash made a claim. 

September 13 there was a big storm, and Dr. Douglas Houghton and 
two of his men were drowned, near Eagle river. Dr. Houghton was state 
geologist of Michigan, and was making a geological survey of the country. 
His loss was a hard blow, and it was deeply regi*etted by everybody. 

Wc all lived in the log house until December 31, 1845, when I left 
for Iron Biver under agi'eement to mine for the Boston North American 
Mining company, organized by the American Fur company, under the 
management of Messrs. Borup and Oakes. The first work was done on a 
claim on a branch of Iron Biver, eight miles from the mouth. Here I 
remainiHl prospecting and sinking a shaft, with five or six men, until 
March IS, 1840. Our provisions were packed in on the backs of Indians 
from the mouth of the river. Here I had the honor of being adopted into 
the Chij>pewa tribe by an Indian, called the Little Frenchman, whose 
wife was the daughter of the old chief Cunde-cun, who was then said 
to be over 100 years old. I was pivsented with a red stone pipe, from the 
quarries in ^linnesota, and given the name of Wazusk — Muskrat — be- 
cause I dug holes in the ground. I still have the stone pipe. March 18 
we moved our camp to what was then called the Bell location, after- 
ward the Union mine, about four miles west of Iron Biver, near the foot 
of the Porcuj>ine mountains. The copper vein on this location was well 
defined and quite easy to work. The hanging wall was old altered red 
sandstone and the foot wall amygdaloid. Part of the vein was very 
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rich, but the copper was bo flne that it was found impossible to make it 
a paying proposition. So after several trials under different organ- 
izations it was abandoned. 

DISCOVERY OP WORK DO>-E HUNDREDS OF YEARS BEFORE. ' 

On July 4, 1840, we went to the mouth of Iron river to attend a 
celebration of the day. There was a table under a bowery of bushes 
at which thirty-ftve Americans sat down to dinner. The principal item 
on the bill of fare was a baked I^ake Suixnior trout weighing forty 
pounds. A Mr. I*almer made an address, and I read the Declaration of 
Indei>endence, after which we had toasts. 

I had full charge of the I'nion mine after l>eginning work as agent, 
and was engaged in sinking, drifting, clearing, building, etc., with the 
usual incidents of mining life. Octolier 27, 1S40, the first white child 
was born in Ontonagon county, a bouncing boy, arriving to gladden the 
home of Jfrs. Shin, our cook. 

I remained at the I'nion mine until in September, 1847, when I resigned 
my position and went to Ontonagon, where I l>ought out a Mr. Adams, 
who had bei»n a partner of IX S. Cash in a general merchandise busi- 
ness on the west side of the river, on Jfr. Cash's liomestead claim. Mr. 
Cash had gone to Cleveland, Ohio, after his family. I wish to say right 
here that D. S. Cash was one of God's noblemen. He was honest, upright, 
generous and genial. He was loved by everybody who knew him. About 
November 1st he returned with his family on the side-wheel steamer 
Julia Palmer, whose master was Captain Moody and whose mate was 
Captain Jack Angus. The steamer was caught in a big storm when but a 
short distance out from the Sault, and came verV near going to the 
bottom with all on board. Rut by throwing the freight overboard and 
the frantic efforts of all on board she was got into port on Isle Royale, 
and after the storm went down she crossed to Ontonagon. Among the 
freight thrown overboard were most of the goods purchased bj' Mr. Cash 
for our stoi'e. As there was no insurance, this was a hard blow to our 
new enterprise. I immediately took a contract to do some mining for 
the Vulran Mining comjjany on location ninety-eight, afterward the 
famous Minnesota Mining company. I began work early in January, 
1848. 

In April of that year I examined a cave that had been occupied by 

]>orcni)ines for nmny generations, and discovered that it had bei*n worked 

by the hand of man. I had it cleaned out and found mass<'s of pure 

coj>j>er standing up from the bottom some eighteen or twenty inches 

87 
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above the rock in which they were embedded. Aroond them were ashes,, 
burned pieces of bark and boulders of rock weighing five to ten pounds. 
Around the center of these stones creases or rings had been cut, about 
one inch in width and an eighth to a quarter of an inch deep. It was 
evident that these stones had been used as hammers or mallets. ' Around 
the creases a withe had been bound for a handle. The ends of many of 
them w*ei*e battered, showing hard use. All the indications went to 
show that the ancient miners, whoever they were, first built fires on the 
i-ock and then poured on water to soften it. Then they worked with thesc- 
stone hammers to beat it away. 

This was the first discovery of the work of the ancient miners on Lake- 
Superior. Afterwards, on the same vein on which I made this discovery, 
a basin like depression was found in which stood a large hemlock tree. 
When it was cut down it was found by its rings that it was over 40(V 
years old. A shaft was found which had been worked by the ancients. 
On cleaning this out to a depth of twenty feet a drift was found lead- 
ing out on the vein for about fifteen feet. In this drift, laying on oak 
skids — there was' no oak gi'owing in this country at the time of which I 
write — there was a solid mass of pure copper weighing four tons. The 
ancient. miners, after immense labor for many years, had succeeded in 
detaching it from its bed in the rock and tipping it over on the skids- 
found that they were unable to move it. The skids being covered with 
water preserved their shape and grain, though they were of the con- 
sistencj- of cheese. The shaft was continued down another twenty feet,, 
making forty feet in all. IIow many years or centuries it had taken these 
ancients, with their crude methods, to do this work no man knows. 
Other works of similar description were found subsequently all over the 
copi)er country of Upper Michigan. Isle Royale was found honey-combed 
with these ancient pits. 

Some years after, at a depth of several hundred feet, a mass of copper 
was encountered in the conglomerate weighing over 500 tons. It took 
three years to cut it up and get it out of the mine. It was thrown down by 
what were called sand blasts. The rock was partly removed from behind 
it and many kegs of black powder — no dynamite being then in use — were 
put in and covered with sand. The charge was then fired by electricity. 
The only way to cut it was by a narrow steel chisel, which was held by 
one miner while one or two more drove it with sledges. The chisels cut 
a strip or ribbon half an inch wide and one to three feet long. The 
blocks so cut out would weigh from two to six tons each, some of their 
faces being five feet across. 
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Many theories have been advanced as to what people performed 
these ancient teats of mining, and as to the age in which they were 
done. No satisfactory- proof has ever been found to back up any theory^ 
No remains of ony habitations or works left by them have ever been^ 
found, except the copper tools, which gave proof of their having been 
skilled artisans or that they had relations with races that were. My 
own opinion is that they were a race cotemporary with the so calledl 
Mound Builders, and that they did their work in the summer season, 
taking the small pieces of copper they were able to obtain south, possibly 
to the Aztecs of Mexico, to be made into utensils and ornaments, as well 
as implements of warfare. • 

May C, 1848, I finished ray work, netting f 1,000 profit for my four 
months work, and went back to the store at Ontonagon. May 26 I was 
shot in the knee by James K. Paul, while he was intoxicated, in revenge 
for a fancied injury done him by my partner, D. S. Cash. He used a 
shotgun loaded with duck shot, and made a wound that has never healed 
and that crippled me for life. After I had been laid up for about a year 
I recovered sufficiently to go to Cleveland and have an operation per- 
formed by Dr. Ackley, who was then one of the most noted surgeons in 
the west. Cleveland at that time was quite a business place, and did a 
large wholesale business with the copper mining country of Lake 
Superior. 

In August, 1853, I took the first three degrees in Masonry in the first 

lodge established on the shores of Lake Superior. The officers were as 

follows: D. S. Cash, W. M.; E. C. Roberts, S. W.; William Peck, J. W\ 

I was recommended by John Greenfield, grandfather of J. B. Greenfield^ 

now with the lakeside Land company in Duluth, Samuel Peck, Thomas 

H. Low and S. K. Reed. 

^, In the fall of 1853 I went east, took the royal arch degree in Union 

I Chapter 161, Towanda, Pa., and was married April 27, 1854, in Fiskilwa^ 

j{ 111. We left immediately aftenji'ard for Ontonagon. On arriving at Sault 

Ste. Marie we were obliged to wait two weeks for a boat to go up 

the lake and finally got on board the propeller Napoleon, Captain John 

jl McKay. This was her first trip after her transformation from a schooner 

I into a propeller. 

I In the early 50s my partner, Mr. Cash, and myself, took a contract to do. 

1 the freighting for the Minnesota Mining company. This we accom- 

j plished by means of river boats on the Ontonagon* These boats. 

\ were about sixty feet long and ten feet wide, and were 

I manned by twelve men to pole and one, the captain, to steer^ 
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They would carry eight to.fifteeu tous, taking supplies up and copper 
down with passengers. If there were no vessels laying off the month of 
the river when the boats arrived down, the copper was handled at the 
dock of our store and warehouse. If there was a steamer at anchor the 
boat was run out to her and the copper taken on board. It was pretty dan« 
gerons work, especially when there was a heavy sea on the lake. In this 
business I became ac<iuainted with nearly all the captains of steamers 
and vessels navigating Lake Superior in those days. 

The fii*st one I fell in with was Captain Jack Angus, of the schooner 
Siskiwit. ne has a son of the same name who is still living. Next was 
Captain Kipley, of the Free Trader, who was succeeded by Captain 
John Parker, still living in a hale and hearty age .at Ontonagon. Next 
was Captain I^throp Johnson, whose descendants still live at Ontona- 
gon. . Others were Captain Eber Ward, of the Baltimore; Captain Ben. 
fc?weet, of the North Star side wheeler, the fastest boat that then ran 
on the lakes, which came out- in 1857; Captain John Spalding, of the 
Northern Light and I-ac Labell, who was afterwards superintendent of 
the Sault canal locks until his death; Captain John Wilson, of the 
Meteor, who died recently in Palestine; Captain B. Wilkins, the two Cald- 
wells. Captain Ualloran, Captain John McKay, of the ill-fated Manistee; 
Captain Alexander McDougall, inventor of the whalebacks, whom every- 
body in Duluth knows; Captain Murch, of the Northern Light, and many 
others. 

THE DEKD TO CHIEF BUFFALO. 

In September of 1S54 a treaty was held at La Pointe by commissioners 
appointed by the general government, with chiefs of the Chippewa 
Indians, for the cession of the lands at the head of the lake and the 
north shore in the state of Minnesota, then a territory. Mr. Cash was 
there to try and secure a claim which we had against Benjamin J. Arm- 
strong, a trader at I-a Pointe, who was married to a daughter of Chief 
Buffalo. Armstrong had become deei)ly indebted to us for goods which 
he had furnished the Indians. Mr. Cash was acquainted with Chiefs 
Buffalo, Negaunab, Cundecun and many others, and consulted and ad- 
vised them. The commissioners trie<l for several days to treat with the 
Indians, but they could not agree. They were about ready to quit in 
disgust when Jfr. Cash disclosed to them the terms on which they could 
agree with the chiefs and get them to sign. These terms wePe in effect 
to assign certain reserves to different bands. One of them was to be had 
at Duluth, and it was to go to the heii-s of Chief Buffalo, Armstrong and 
his wife, Madeline. We had an agreement with Armstrong that he 
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should deed to D. 8. Cash & Co., and James H. Kelly two-thirds of all 
the land so obtained for onr claim. This land is now what is known as 
the third division of Duluth. 

In 1856 ^Ir. Cash and myself fitted out or grub staked several persons 
to go to the head of the lake about Duluth to make homestead or pre- 
emption claims. Among these men wei'e W. W. Kingsbury, who was 
elected from Duluth to the territorial legislature; Samuel McQuade,wbo 
was sheriff of St. Ix>uis county for some time and who was in a sash 
and door factory in partnership with Mr. Patterson, also from Ontona- 
gon, on Minnesota Point; William Whitesides, Robert Johnson and Ben- 
jamin J. Armstrong. 

In those early days steamboats on the lake were such a curiosity that 
when the whistle of one was heard nearly every man, woman and child 
in Ontonagon would rush to the docks and beach to see it come in. 
When the preachers gave out their text from the pulpit on a Sunday they 
would announce that services would be held on such and such a day and 
hour ^'provided no steamboat arrived." Now it is no uncommon sight to 
see thirty to fifty steamers in Duluth harbor at one time. 

Among the emigrants from Ontonagon to the head of the lake that 
became prominent citizens of Duluth and Superior, besides those pre- 
viously mentioned were Peter Dean, a well-remembered merchant of 
Duluth and one of her honored mayors; James Edwards, of West Supe- 
rior; Dr. S. S. Walbank, a well-known physician; Charles Witt, Herman 
Burg, P. Doran, chief of police in Duluth under Mayor Sutphin; V. S. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Fanny Cash and sons, D. G., James and Charles; E. and 
A. Kugler, L. Hegart, I. C. Spalding and family, L. M. Spalding and 
family, L. Webber, for many years a merchant on Superior street, but 
now in California; a Mr. Wheelock, who was a clothing merchant in Old 
Superior until his death; and John Levine, of the St. Paul & Duluth 
freight oflSce. 

Lake SuiMM'ior gets up some pretty big storms at times, and while not 
considered esi»frially dangerous it has caused the loss of much property 
and many lives during my time. In 1847 the schooner Merchant was lost 
with all cm board. In 1S48 the schooner John Jacob Astor struck a rock and 
sunk in Copjier Harbor. In 18.^0 the old steamer Superior was partly 
burned in July and foundt*red off the Pictured Rocks in the same fall. In 
1872 the steamer I/Ottie Bernard, Captain Xorris, foundered off Beaver bay 
on the north shoi*e. In November, 1S58, the schooner Algonquin, CajK 
tain Jack Angus, sunk at Superior. In 18(51 the steamer Seneca went 
down, losing no lives. In 1850 the steamer Monticello foundered off 
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Portage canal loaded with copper. September 30, 1854, the steamer Balti- 
more went down oflf the Pictui-ed Socks, carrying with her over 100 people. 
In 1857 the steamer Sunbeam foundered, carrying down all on board, ex- 
cept a Frenchman tvom Sui)erior. Among her passengers were A. Cobum 
and Abner Sherman, two of Ontonagon's most prominent citizens. July 9, 
1876, the steamer St. Clair, with a number of Duluth people on board, 
was burned off Elm river, below Ontonagon, and twenty-seven people 
lost their lives. Among those saved was John B. Sutphin, afterward 
mayor of Duluth. In November, 1883, the steamer Manistee, Captain 
John McKay, foundered off Porcupine mountains, in a big storm and all 
on board were lost. 

In August, 1858, I moved from Ontonagon with my family upon my 
mining claim on the mineral range, about a mile and a half west of 
Maple Grove. I was appointed postmaster of Greenland postoffice by 
President Buchanan, just previous to the pi^esidential election of 1860. 
I was notified by the democratic committee of Detroit to contribute f25 
to the campaign fund of the party. 

This request I answered by refusing, and stating that I proposed to 
vote and use my influence for the election of Abraham Lincoln. My 
letter was published, and, of course, my official head rolled into the dem- 
ocratic waste basket. It was not a terrible sacrifice, however, as the 
receipts of the office amounted to only about f 3 per quarter. 

In September, 1800, Mr. Cash sold my claim to New York parties, who 
organized a mining company on it and named it Ogemaw (chief). I had 
worked it for two years with E. Holland, of Houghton, Michigan, as part- 
ner, and got out enough copper to make it pay us. I remained with the 
company as agent or superintendent of their mine until it closed down in 
1868. In the spring of 1809 I came up to Duluth and made arrangements . 
to build a store building at the corner of Fifth avenue west and Superior 
street, whei^ the Spalding hotel now stands. This was the first building 
erected in what is the third division of Duluth after it was platted. 

I was a resident of Ontonagon county twenty-five years, and in all my 
life I have never lived in a community so harmonious and composed of 
such trustworthy people. Among all the mine agents, mining captains, 
clerks, doctoi-s and business men generally there were no cases of one try- 
ing to beat the other. Among those I distinctly remember were J. B. 
Townsend, Captain William Harris, Dr. Planner, Chynouth of the Na- 
tional, Henry Buzzo of the Toltec, W. E. Dickinson of the Bohemian, 
Jason Hanna, S. S. Robinson, F. G. White, L. C. Patterson E. C. Sales, 
Captain E. Jennings, Captain Steven Partin, W. P. Spalding. Among 
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the mereliants and business men of my kindest regard were W. M. Millar, 
James Morcer, C. G. Collins, James Carson, James A. Close, James Bur- 
ton Shaw, L. M. Dickens, E. Sayles and William Condon, of Ontonagon; 
L. Stannard, B. T. Rogers, James E. Hoyt and James Barring, of 
Pockland. 

In January, 1SC9, word was received that Mr. Cash was dangerously 
sick at Canandaigua, N. Y., and I hastened there to see him. I found his 
oldest son, D. G. Cash, and his daughter Agnes, at his bedside. He was 
-alive when I arrived, but he passed away that night, January 29. The 
Masons turned out in force and attended his funeral and placed his body 
in a vault until the oi)ening of navigation the next spring, when it was 
shipped to Ontonagon and laid at rest in a cemetery on his own farm. 
A monument of Duluth granite erected by his widow and children now 
marks his grave. lie came of ftghting stock. In 1S35 his brothers George 
4ind John went from Towanda to Texas. George was killed with Crockett 
at the historic taking of the Alamo. John was taken prisoner at Pan- 
ning*s defeat and drawing a black bean was shot. His oldest son. Major 
P. G. Cash, a well-known attorney of Duluth, was one of the first to enlist 
in Ontonagon county when the rebellion broke out. 

In the summer of 1800 myself and my brother, I. C. Spalding, had 
erected a store building on the corner of Superior street and Fifth avenue 
west, where the hotel now stands. In the spring of 1870 I tore down a 
dwelling house at Ontonagon, I loaded it upon a steamer and brought it 
to Duluth, rebuilding it on the southwest corner of Second street and 
Fifth avenue west. In August of that year I moved into it with my 
family. 

On the boat on which we came to Duluth were the two sweet singers 
from Buffalo, George Sherwood and F. McWharter, who i^egaled us with 
^'VP >n ^ Balloon'' and other fine songs, and who with r..Doran and 
Frank Burke afterward formed Duluth's famous quartet. In the fall of 
1870 I was elected an alderman and served during the building of the 
canal and dykes. 

In 1873 the Jay Cooke panic hit Duluth hard and knocked the stuffing 
<^nt of all her citizens and the city for a long time. 

December 21, 1874, the Duluth & Iron Bange railroad was incorporated. 
The incorjmrators were W. W. Spalding, C. Markell, C. P. Bailey, B. S. 
Kussell,- J. C. Hunter, L. Meudenhall, J. D. Enign, P. Mitchell, L. M. Dick- 
<*ns, J. B. Culver, George C. Stone, W. B. Stone and J. D. Howard. I was 
the first president, and continued in that capacity lintil 1883, when the 
organization was absorbed by a part of the tnembers. I had organized 
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the coinpjiu.v aucl s*»hM-tfil tjie iiu-oriMmitoi'8 in the iiitoivntK of an Ontona- 
gon Hvndirjite that lia<1 <»litaiu<*d lar^^' tnu-ts of land nc*jir the Vermilion 
ran^(% in 0-12 and 13. It was intended to bnild a road to get at tlK^se 
.landH. 

In 1S70 the Dulnth & WinnijK'jf Uailroad eonipany wan ineorponited, 
the inror]N>rat(»rs and ilrnt hoard of direetorn being A. M. Miller, A. J. 
Sawver, John M. Hunter, 1^ (\ Mitchell, James Ilardon, H. M. IVvton 
and W. W. S]Kilding. 1 was made president and continued to aet as such 
until ISs:^. In NovcmlM*r, 18S1, ground was broken for the construction 
of the road by a Hoston company to which we had disposi»d of the fran- 
chise; The agr(H*ment for the saile of our intei*ests was made in the spring 
of 1SS1 with J. 11. Billheimer acting for the Host on parties, among whom 
were H. J. Hoardman, Oaptain C<M>iM»r and Charles W. Whitcmnb. Emil 
Ilartman was enginc»er and draughtsman. We were to receive |:iO,000 
in cash, f KM^tMH) in bonds and l,r»0(t shares <if the caipital stock of the 
c(»mpany, but the Hoston company failed and we got only a small part of 
what we were )»romis4*d. The fran<*his4' aifterward went into the posses- 
sion of the Canadian Pacific Kailroad c(»mi)any and the road was built 
by the North Star (.Construction c<)mj>any,of which Mr. Fisher, of St. Paul, 
was gi»neral manager. It is now owned by the Great Northern road, of 
which it is a jmrt. 

The swam]> land grants t«) the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad company 
by act of the legislature ai»proved March 5), 1875, were turncHl over to 
the Duluth *^ Winniin-g Railroad (*ompany by an act appmved March 9, 
1878. 

OctidK'r 1, 1S74, the foundation was iM^gun for a plow factory on the 
bank just west <»f wlu^re the unicui de)»ot now stands. It was com]deted 
in the s]U'ing of 1875 and machinery instalbnl, and plows were manufac- 
turtHl fi»r about three years with some success. Then it burned down 
with no insurance, and we never rebuilt it. Ret ween 1870 and 1880 I 
wan for tlint* years jUH^sident of the St. Louis tVumty Agricultural 
society, two y<»ars president of the chamlM*r of. commerce, one year seci*e- 
tary t»f the board of trade, and 1 was a dinn-tor of the first blast furnace 
which was built on Rice's Point in 1S73. 

Owing to the scandal about the land ofWvo in 1881, I was appointiM), 
without solicitation on my jiart, as receiver, with Judge Carey as regis- 
ter. It appeared that frauds in tin* ]U'e-em]»tion and homestead filings for 
]>ine lands had bm^n the rule of the ofllce. A ]iublic sale of land was held 
during the fall of 1882, and from this and oth«*r sources I took in during 
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the two years tliat I was In offiee as reeeiver over f 1,000,000, which went 
into Unele Kam*0 treasury. 

In 1SS4 1 waH tunu'<V out of ofWce through the infln<>uee of parties 
whow enmity 1 ha<l ineurr<»tl by o]i|K»sin^ cvrtaiin fraudulent entrie«. 

(iroun<1 Mas lirok«*n Aju-il iK 1»^S7, for huihlin^ the Spahlini^ hotel, and It 
waH r(nn]»h>tt*d aind oiK*ni*<l for businesH June 10, 1S8!>. The buihling is 
H<*v<'n Htori(*s hi^h, built of brownntone, briek and iron, eovering a siiaoe 
150 fcH»t by 115 feet, and it eont ?;CiO,<K)tL Its lM*ginning was the fore- 
runner of the ^rt*at boom in ihniI estate of 1SS7 and 1S88, and it raised and 
maintained the values for several bloeks in its vieinlty fi-oni 100 to 500 
jier cfut. 1 was and still am jiresident of the Spalding n<»tel company. 



THE MirilK^AN INI>IAX8. 

nV MKLVIX n. OSUAND. 

When rivilization tirst enteivd Michigan, it met substantially the same 
conditions that ronfrontitl tlit* English ])ion(*ers of Virginia and Massa. 
chuM^tts. They f<»und a barbarous immiiiIc that were as hopelessly un- 
changeable in tlifir habits, as the river on their eastern Iwrfer. 

t'ivilixation stands for a higher development of humanity. It is, when 
at its lM*st, both jirogi-i'ssive and aggressive. In its i*elations with the 
Indians it brings into its si»rvice larger resources, and better equipment, 
and its <»nward jirogress is irresistible. Whatever is found on its ti-ack 
to imiK*d«* its ju-ogress must 1k» i*emov<Hl or crushed. Hence one of two 
things must occur to the Indian. He must adopt the white man*8 
metluKls, put on civilized garb and till th(* s<»il, or ]NM-i8h b^* inanition. 
Tlu^re is no other alti*rnative. Food is a necessity to every i>eople. The 
supiM>rt of civili7,«*d man comes from the tilhige of the soil. lie craves 
land. The Indian car(*s n<»t for land, but t«> him a hunting ground is a 
ne<H*ssity. Civilization can g<»t, by the j»low and 1hm», more focnl from a 
square acre, than the Indian can get by the bow and arrow, from a 
square mile. The m<*tliods of the one f«»st(*rs an increaw* of population, 
that of thf other mak(*s it inqiossible. Tlies<» two conditions, side by 
side, rannot iM»rmarj*ntIy endure. Tli<» tilh'^l arr«»s of the agriculturist 
contracts the area of the Indian*s hunting ground. This cH^sites an 
antagcuiism and a contest that uniformly r(*sults in the survival of the 
civil methods. 
88 
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8viii[>atliiKO, aH we iiiiiHt, with llie BiifToriiii^H of the jKior ludiuu, the 
resiillH ui*e tiH inevitable an the laws of gravitation. 

The real hiHtorie ]>eriod of the Michigan Indians, eonunenceH with the 
year IGII, when the first mission was establisliiHl among them at Sault 
Bte. Marie. All claims of events prior to that date i*ests only ui>on pre* 
historic tradition. The history of the centnry succi*<Hling that date, is 
meager and consists of the forming of new missions and military posts, 
the records of explorations along its borders and the narratives of 
traders and s<»litary wanden^rs among its wild tribes. 

Daring the next century, the history becomes less obscuixs Two, at 
least, of Michigan^ tribi's— the Ottawas and Chipja^was, heli)ed to swell 
the gathering hordes of s;ivag4»s at Fort Duquesne, by several hundred 
warriors, that aided in the defeat of I^raddock. Hut the more prominent 
event of Indian history of that country, was the war known as the eon- 
si)iracy of Pontiao, 

Before reconling the events of this and subsequent wars, in which 
the Indians enlisted, we will s]>eak of the Indian p«»pulation of our state 
and note their tribal relations. 

sPAnsK rorui-ATioN- 

No large trilN' of Indians ever clainuHl Michigan as its home. Mich* 
igan was their hunting ground, but, with the exct^ption of .small and fi*ag- 
luentary triln^s, it was never their domicile. Michigan lay midway be- 
tween the Sioux on the west, and the Iroquois on the east. These were 
tli«> dominant p<)wers of the ctmntry east of the Rocky mountains. No 
tril>e making any pretensions to great power, would be tolerated by 
4*lther between the lakin* f«»r a single year. The Indian i>opulation of 
Michigan, when it became kn«)wn to Kuro]H«ans, is unknown. Rut it was 
not great, f«)r no country ]»opulat(Ml by hunters can ever su))port a numer- 
ous iMHq>le. I^'irge iHi)>ulation is <mly possible where f<H)d is abundant. 
'J*liere is a limit io the ftsnl pro<1ucts from the wilderness that is soon 
reached, as very ft*w Indians ever till the soil. For this reason the 
.American <*ontinent, fnmi Point narn)ws to Caju* Horn, was always 
iliiiily pcqnilated. In tin' palmiest days of the Indian occupation of 
Mii'liigan, a nuin might tray<'l many days in succession, through its 
forests without meeting a human face or a human habitation. In IGSO, 
i:.a Salle led a band of Fr«*nchmen thrimgh Michigan, fnuu the mouth 
of the St. rlosei»h, to the Detroit river, without st*eing a human habita* 
t ion, aind but one small ]mrty of Indian9« 
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In 1041, twenty years after the Mayflower laxt lier anchor in Plyiuouth 
harbor, two Frenchmen, Ranibault and Jognes, i)eneti*ated the wilds of 
the upiK»r hiken, till they reached Sault Ste. Marie. They were the first 
Knro|M'anH, ho far an hiMtory informs us, that ever set their feet on 
Michigan soil. They eHtahliHluHl a missitm among the Indians that oecu- 
jiicMl that liM-ality, who calletl the name of their tribe Ojibways, but from 
u misnnd«M'*Htanding of the ]»ronunciation of the name the French called 
it <'hip|>ewas, and they have bcnui known by the two names since. 

TiiK cmrrEWAS. 
The riiippewas then resided in scattered bands along the shores of 
Lak<*s Huron and SuiRM'ior. Tradition s;ud tliey came from the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence, above Quel>ec, and that they came as fugitives 
— fliH^ing before the fury of the lro«]uois, at an early day. This was the 
most ])opulous tribe that ever lived within Michigan territory since 
Michigan history became kn<»wu. After the Fivnch war the Chipi)ewa8 
spread over the lower peninsula quite generally, some settled on the 
liorders of Lake Krif. What their numbers wt»re at that tinu% can only be 
conjectured, but in 1822, they, numbered less than G,000. 

THK rOTTAWATTOMIKS. 

Traidit ion says they, too, fl«Ml from Canada beftjii* the Iroquois, or 
other powerful tril>e, in pr<»historic days. In former times they occupied 
a large jmrt of lower Mi(*higan. About the close of the seventeenth 
<(»ntury they were driven, by the Iroquois, north and wont to Oreen Bay. 
Tint by the influen«'e of the French, under whose jurisdiction they claim<*d 
protection, they were ]>«*rmitted to return and m-cujiy siuithern Mich- 
igan, and ntuthern Illinois and Indiana. They wei'e generally hostile to 
our gov(*rnmenf. They fought -with Tontiac, they shared the fate of the 
alIi<Ml tribes in their defeat by General Waym* in 1701, and they fought 
Mith tin* l^ritish against us in the war of 1812-15. Hy successive treaties 
they sold th(*ir claim to lands in Michigan, and removed west, and now 
occupy lands in Kansas, unless removed in rect»nt years. 

TIIK OTTAWAS. 

t 

Wv first mn»t the Ottawas on tln» ^lanitouliiie Islands in l*ake Huron, 
and <in fiortions of the mathern jiart of tlu» lower peiiinsnla of Michigan, 
After the destrnction of the* lluroiis of Tanada, in IGJO, they fled to 
rir«H»n Hay in abject fear uf the lroqu«>is. Dn'ining themselves unsafe 
there, they fltnl across the Mississi])pi to the Sionx. Tnable to live in 
IM»ace with the Sioux, they returned and S4*ttled again in the northern 
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part of the lower peuinsula of our state. After the settlement of Detroit^ 
a colony of Ottawas settled in its ricinity. Pontiac, author of the con» 
spiraey that bears his name, was a chief of this tribe. He had a home 
in one of the small islands of the river above Detroit. At this time the 
population of the tribe numbered about 1,500, a portion of which lived 
in Ohio. In after yeai*8, a remnant of this tribe united with the Chippe- 
was, and now share their home in northern Michigan, where they num- 
bered by the United States census in 1890, 6,991, and by our state 
census of 1894, 0,760. 

EACH INDIAX HAS A HOME. 

Pursuant to a request of some of these Michigan Indians, the gov- 
ernment, in 1854 and 1855, gave lands in severalty, to such of them as- 
chose to accept it, each male head of a family over 21 years of age, 
and each single man of like age, could choose and occupy from forty to 
eighty acres and receive a government title to the same, with such- 
restrictions to the right of selling same as would secure them from losa 
by wily and dishonest purchasers. By these treaties, the government 
also agrcHMl to furnish interpi*eters, mechanics, farmers, blacksmiths, gun- 
smiths, cattle and agricultural implements, also means for the support 
of missions, and schools, and sometimes for the services of physicians. 
Vnder the inspinitiou that these facilities furnish, many of the Indiana 
have laid aside their rude habits and customs, dissolved their tribal rela- 
tions, wear citizens' garments, sjieak the English language, are gaining^ 
industrious habits and good citizeushi]), and are making good progress- 
towards civilization. This is a new enterprise, — an experiment by the 
government, and it has worked as siitisfactory as the conditions w^ould 
justify. 

Our state has also invested such Indians as have abolished their tribal* 
relations and possess the other qualifications of citizenship, with the elec- 
tive franchise, on an equality with all other citizens. They are now^ 
competent to vote, and be voted for, for any office in the government. 

The great body of the Ottawas found homes in the Indian territory,, 
where they became so much reduced in numbers, that in 1875, they num- 
bered but 142. Their bravery was never above susj>icion. Applet on 
says they wei-e "gi'eat cowards." 

THK niUONS. OR WYAXDOTS. 

The advent of this tribe to our state was of more recent date than- 
that of any of the others uientioncHl and its history is better known. 
They were a fragment of the once i>opulous trilw of Hurons, that dwelt 
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along the southoru shore of Georgian Bay in Canada. They spoke a 
language allied to that of the Iroquois, and they wei'e supposed to be 
allied in blood to that tribe. In efforts to christianize this people, the 
Fi-ench Jesuits exhausted their skill and n»sourees during the early 
years of the seventwnth tentury. Jean d Bral)euf, Gabriel Lallamont 
and others associated with them, threw their whole souls into the 
work. Never was greater jwtience and i>er8everance bestowed with less 
encouraging results. Their eflForts did not cease till the nation ceased to 
be. With the downfall of the tribe, these priests fell into the hands of 
their Iroquois enemies, and with the most undaunted composure, they 
suffered death by the most savage torture. The Ilurons seem to have 
been a quiet people, who desired to live in peace with their neighbors. But 
they occupied an adjacent country, and the I I'oquois, Alexander like, were 
unwilling that any other tribe should maintain an existence, where their 
prowess could pi*event it. With an intolerant hatred, they determined 
that the Hurons should be destroyed. Year after year, they sent out 
their armies, with varying success, against them, till in 1G49, in the 
depths of winter, they 8ucccn?ded in capturing some of their strongest 
villages. The Ilurons then lost heart, and they were subjected to indis- 
criminate slaughter. A remnant fled to the islands of the bay, from 
which a part, aided by the priests, made good their escape to Loretto, 
near Quebec, whei*e their descendants now reside. The balance, prin- 
cipally belonging to that part of the Huron tribe known as the Tobacco 
branch, for a time occupied Bt. Joseph island, where some starved to 
death, and others perished by disease and privation. Thence they went 
to tile Manitouline Islands. Then, under the name of Wyandots, they 
went to ^fichilimackinac, where they wei'e joined by the Ottawas, who 
had been driven by fear of the Iroquois, from tlie wt*stern shores of 
I-.ake Huron, and fi-om the banks of the Ottawa. At Michilimackinac the- 
Hurons and their allies were again attacked by the Iroquois, and after 
remaining several years, they made another remove, and took possession 
of the islands at the mouth 6f Green Bay of I-ake Michigan. Even here 
their old enemy did not leave them in pea<H», whei*eupon they fortified 
themselves on the main land, and afterwards they migrattnl southward 
and westward. This br(mght them in contact with the i)owerful tribe ef 
the Illinois, and they could not remain there, and they «-fmtinued their 
migrations westward till they reaclu»d the Mississi])pi, wheiv they fell in 
with the Sioux. They soon quarirled with them, and were driven from 
their country. They then retreated to the southwestern extremity of 
Lake Superior, and settled on Point Saint EsjMrit or Shagwamigon Point, 
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i near the inlands of the Twelve ApoHtles. As the Sioux still continued to- 

liarasH them, they returned to Miehilimaekinac, and settled on Point 
8t. Ignace. The gi-eater part of them, in ir»SO, removed thence to Detroit 
and Sandusky where they lived under the name of Wyandots. (Jesuits 
of N. Am, p. 425 6.) 

The Wyandots possessed a higher culture than most people of their 
race. 

Judge Felch says of them, that they were "a people who had made fur- 
ther advances than any of the other triln'S, towards the sedentary and 
industrial habits of civilizcnl life."' And Mr. Parkman says of those at 
Detroit, that '*by their superior valor, capacity and address, they soon ac- 
quired an ascendancy over the surrounding Algonquin tribes.'* 

HOSTILITY OP THE MICHIGAN INDIANS. 

The four tribes of our state generally lived in harmony with eacb 
other. They unitedly fought in a common cause, fli*st against England 
and with the Fi-ench, in the war of 1755-00, then in the Pontine war ot 
1703 against the English and then for the English against the Americans^ 
during the revolution and the war of 1812-15. 

There was a loose confetleracy that bound all the tribes of the north- 
w*est together in a connnon cause against the aggressive settlers. And 
whenever any cession of lands was under contemplation, several tribes- 
were generally represented, and few treaties were made that several^ 
sometimes many, tribes were not parties to them. 

Michigan pioneers were never seriously annoyed by Indian depreda- 
tions. The great body of the Indians were removed to the west before 
the pioneers came. 

INDIAN TUKATIES AND CESSION OP LANDS. 

Without bi'ing exact about the definition of lines, the Michigan lands 
were ceded by the Indians as follows: 

First, By the treaty of Detroit, by Governor Hull, with the Chippe- 
was, Ottawas, Wyandots and Pottawattomies, in 1S07, all that part of 
Michigan lying east and south of a line commencing at the southwest 
corner of I^*nawiK» county, thence north to near the middle of Shiawassee 
And Clinton counties, thence to White Rock, near the southeast corner of 
Huron county. 

Second, \\y the treaty of Saginaw, by Ciovernor Cass, in 1819, with- 
the Chip]K»was, all east c^f an angling line (except former cession), drawn* 
from nejir Kalamazoo, to near the northwest corner of Oscod;D county^ 
thence to near Alpena. 
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Third, By the ti-c»aty of Chicajjo, by Governor Cans and Solomon Sib- 
ley, in 1821, with the Ottawan, l']iiin>ewas, and Pottawattamieg, all not 
lM»n»tofore tilled south of Grand rjver. 

Fourth, By the treaty of WaHhinjrton, by Henry R. Schoolcraft, with 
the Ottawas and Chipi»ewas, all that remained of the lower peninsula, . 
not before ceded, being the northwest iH)rtion thereof. . 

The Indians made many reservations in the lands thus ceded, but 
siKue will not iK»rmit a descriptitni of them here. These amounted in the 
aggregate to several hundri»<l thousand acres. Most of these have been- 
ceded to the government by subsequent treaties. 

THK I'OXTIAC WAn. 

We will now resume the history of the hostile attitude of the Michigan • 
Indians, since the English occupation of Detroit. 

QuelK»c was capturc»<l by the English on September J), 1750. In 17(J0 
Major Rogers, with a military force, was sent to take possession of 
Detroit and Michilimackinac. On his way, traveling along the south 
shore? of Lake Erie, on November 7th, he was met by Pontiac with some of 
his Ottawas who demandcnl to know of his mission, and why he came 
without consulting him. With difficulty he was pacified, and persuaded 
to accompany the major to Detroit. Rogers took possession of Detroit, 
NovemlHT 21), 17C0. 

The Indians were not rin-onciled to the change. They held a strong 
attachment to the Fivnch, and a strong dislike to the English. This dis- 
like and the reason for it was told to Alexander Henry, a trader at Mich- 
ilimackinac, in 1701, by Manavavanna, a Chi]()i>ewa chief as follows: 

**Englishman, you know that the Pn^nch king is our father, and we are 
his children. Although you Imve conquered the French, j-ou have not con- 
quereil us. Our father, the French king employed our young men to 
make war upon your nation. Your king has never sent us any presents, 
nor entered into any treaty with us. Wherefore he and we are still at 
war, and until he does these things, we must consider that we have no 
other father or friend among the white men than the king of France.** 

And such was the attitude of other tribi'S in referenc-e to the change 
of masters. 

The war that soon broke out, was not a war of Indians against white 
men, but a war of the Indians against Englishmen, and as the Indians 
believcHl, in support of the French king. During the whole of the Pon- 
tiac war, no Frenchman was molested. Though they were settled in 
D(»troit and vicinity, and the Indians were cami)ed all about them, they- 
livcHl in amicable relations with them. 
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Pontiac, at the time of the outbreak, was about 50 years of age. He 
was an Ottawa rhief and son of an Ottawa chief, by a Chipi)ewa mother. 
He had just laid down his arms at the close of the Fi'eneh war. His 
services wei-e so valuable to the French, that Montcalm, just before the 
close of the war, presented him a complete uniform of a Fi'eneh ofttcer 
which he woi*e on occasions when he wished to assume especial dignity. 

In 1701, before the English had bei^n in possession of Detroit a year, 
a conspiracy was nearly complettnl, concocted hy the Senecas, to unite 
all the Indian nations to strike a blow against all the western posts held 
by the English. The English detectcnl the plot and it failed. During the 
next summer, another similar plot was detected and frustrated. 

Early in 170:^, it was announced that the Fremh had surrendered their 
entire possessions in America to England, without consulting the Indians. 
This was followed by a burst of indignation from the Indians, and 
** within a few wcH»ks" says Parkman, ''a plot was matured, such as was 
never before nor since concocted or executed by a North American 
Indian." 

This plot comprehended the capture at one fell swoop, of all the 
military imsts in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, 
and including Niagara. To do this requii*ed the concentmted efforts of 
all the Indian tribi^s within the territory where the posts were located. 
And Pontiac found means to accomplish it all. The plot was to be 
executed that wune year, 1763, 

Detroit bt»ing considered of greatest imiHirtance, its capture was 
assigned to Pontiac himself, and it is worthy of notice that, with the 
exception of Port Pitt, Detroit was the only post where his plot failed. 
The Fort of Detroit was occupied by Major Oladwin with a garrison of 
12S men and a few fur traders. Gladwin learned of the conspirac*;^- on 
the evening of the Tith of May, and it was to be si»rung on him the next 
morning. He imnunliately prepared to nun^t the wily chief at his ccmiing. 

St. Jos4»ph, a snmll iK>st at the mouth of the river of that name, gar- 
risoni*d by Hftivn men, was captured on May 2.11 h and eleven of its men 
weiv slain. The commander and thnv of the men were taken prisonei*s, 
and subsiMjuently excluingc»d at Detroit for Indian prisoners that (iladwin 
held. The jMist at Mirhilimackinac was taken on June 2d by the Cliip- 
jH^was, and fifteen of its garrison but<-heriHl. t.'aptain Etherington and 
the rest of his men were taken i>risom»rs. Five of these 'prisom»rs were 
aft<»rwards muitlered. The Ottawas of that vieinity, were offended that 
they well* n*)t invited to assist in the capture of the fort, and they 
demandiHl and reeeived the i>risonei*s, whom they subsequently delivered 
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to Lientt*nant Ooroll, who, with the foroe« fi*om (1iiH»n Bay were on the 
retivat to Montreal, whei*e thoy all arrived in due time. Saiult Pte. 
Marie, the only other Midii^^an po8t had, the previous year, been 
partly destroyed by fti*e, and the pirrlson had been temporarily with- 
drawn. 

The siege of Detroit was bewt with diffirultiei*, though not a very 
bloody one. Sjiaee will not iH»rmit the reheai-HiU of its entire history here. 

From the 7th of May, Detroit was elost^ly invested by the eombined 
armies of the several trilH*s, and every energy was put forth, tlmt 
savage ingt^nuity eould devise, for its eaptuiv, till the following autumn. 
Sueh an investment and siege, for a iM^riml of six months, is nni>an\lleled 
in Indian warfan». The siege was raiscnl in Novemb«*r. Hut from that 
tinu» forward, for half a century, the Indians were frequently arniyed in 
hostile attitude against the whites. 

Only a few yeai*s, however, had roUiHl abmg, ei*e the Indians realised 
that all their hojies of helj) from their father, the king of Franee, were 
vain, and befoit* our revolution they had ehanged front, and aeeei>t<»d 
the king of England as their father. They f<mght with the English 
against the patriot ariny during the ivvolution, they raim^d the war 
whoop at the defeat of (leneral Harmer in 1700, and the defeat of Gen- 
eral St. Clair in 1701, amd tlu\v sulTeitnl defeat at the battle of Miami, by 
General Wayne in 1704-. They weit* again dt»featt*d by Cienei*al Hamson, 
at TipiH»eanoe in ISll, and xi^t again two ywirs later at the battle of the 
Tlnimes. They had now lost the pivstige of vietory. Their star had set 
in Michigan forever. They in later yeai-s, gave some loeal trouble, here 
and there, but thei-e was no further danger of a general Indian war. 

KKTROSPKrTn'E. 

A more sjMM-ifle record of sonu» of the events that occurred during the 
settlement of this northwest territory s<vms imimrtant. 

In the negotiations for jKnice between the Vniti'd States and England, 
in 17S:^. the Indian tribes had lun^n ignoiinl, and they felt slighted and 
became restive and threatening. By that tivaty England should have 
surrendered the posts along the bor<lers, but Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, 
jtnd some minor posts weiv retaine<l. This gave the Indians an occa- 
sion to \\o\H\ and the English t*ncfmrag<*d that hope, that the war would 
soon be rc^sumed, and they <-ould yvt be revenged on the Ameri<*ans whom 
they hated. In 17S4, a treaty was made with the six nations at Fort 
Stanwix, by wln<h the conf<Mleracy re]im|uish<Ml aill claim to a large 
tract of Wi'stern lands to the rnitc*d States. Rut other triln^s claimed 
89 
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au intei-est iu the^c lauds, aud were uuwilliug to assign. In December,. 
1780, a grand council of Indians was held at the Huron village, at the 
mouth of the Detroit river, at which all the four Michigan tribes were 
represented. In an address to the United States, they asked that another 
grand council be held, and that the United States should be represented, 
and that in the meantime, the United States should prevent surveying 
parties and other i>eople from coming to the Indian side of the Ohio 
river. They wished the Ohio river to be fixed as the permanent boundary 
to their country. This proposed grand council was never held. But 
settlera continued to intrude on Indian lands, which exasperated the 
Indian iH>pu1ation and brought on hostilities. 

-In 17tH, General Ilarmer was sent to defend the settlers and chastise 
the Indians. Ue was ambushed and defeated. In 17113, General St. Clair 
was sent for the same purpose. He, also was surprised and defeated* 
After his def(*at, persistent efforts wei*e made by President Washington, 
for iH*ace. In March of that year, the president sent Messrs. Benjamin 
Lincoln, IU»verly Randolph and Timothy Pickering, as commissioners 
to negotiate a iH*ace. But the Indians, with the prestige of victory upon 
them, were confident of securing their own terms, and the}' persisted 
in their demands that the Ohio river be made a boundary line, beyond 
which no white man should go. But the time had passed for drawing 
such a line. Too many white settlers had already passc*d that boundary. 
Notwithstanding their iK»rsistence, a treaty was nearly concluded when 
negotiations weiv abrui>tly closed, on the part of the Indians, through 
llritish inlhience. This effort for |>eace was followed on August 20th,. 
17;>4, by the utter defeat and rout of the Indians by General WajTie. 

British influence with the Indians as against the United States, did 
not cease* with this. I^rd Dorchester made a speech to the Indians, in 
which he urginl them to insist on the Ohio river as a boundary. And 
Lieutenant (lovernor Simeoe, of Canada, in their interest, erected a fort 
on the Miami river in Ohio. Of these unfriendly acts. President Wash- 
ington said in a letter to Mr. Jay, ^'There does not remain a doubt that 
all the difficulties we encounter with the Indians, result from the con- 
duet of the ag<»nts of Givat Britain in this country.'' These unfriendly 
aets were eontinued Um^ after the close of the war of 1812-15. They 
even S4»t up a claim that under the ju-ovisions of the treaty of Ghent, 
the Mirhigan Indians had a right to look to them for protection. And 
annually, till 18:19, they invitiMl the Michigan Indians to Canada to 
receive presents. In September, 1S20, the Canadian Colonial Advocate, 
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annouTioiHi thnt sixty tons of Indian presents were on the waj to 
Amherstburg and Druiumonds Island. 

As a timid boy, doring the thirties, the writer well remembers the^ 
consternation he experienced, in going to and from school, on occasions 
of meeting bands of Indians going to Canada to receive iireseuts. After 
1S30, wir Indians were promised pi^esiaits only on condition of their 
removing to Canada. 

REFLECTIOXS. ' . : 

We cannot read the recoi*ds of these border wars, without emotions of 
Minpathy going out for these simple ehildi*en of the forest, in their 
earnest efforts to defend their homes. The tril>e8 of -our northwest 
territory, had in council, united in the demand, that the Ohio river should 
be made the boundary of their country. They asked that no white man 
be allowed to settle across that line. They wished to be let alo|ie where 
they were. They fully realized that if the white man did come, they 
must inevitably go, and they said, there was no place where they could 
go. They could not go to the west, for the countiT thei-e produced no 
more food than its people needed. Their demand seemed just and their 
pleas were reasonable. Their story was true and pitiable. The white 
man had no such reasons to urge. There was in their case no present 
necessity. They had vast tracts of unoccupied and fertile lands beyond 
the Ohio, sufficient for their needs for an indefinite future. What need, 
then, for this cruel act of injustice? It is a feeble justification to say they 
bought the Indians' claim to the lands. Ilad the Indians been free to 
sell, this reply would be conclusive. But we know that in the land dis- 
putes with the Indians, white men genei'ally were the aggressors, by 
intruding upon the Indians' lands, and si>oi1iug their hunting grounds, 
and when they resented the trespass and tried to drive out the intruders, 
the government sent its armies to protect the settlers and chastise the 
Indians. By this policy the Indians became the victims, and they sold 
their lands under duress. 

Now this is the statement of the Indian's side. ^lost questions have 
two sides, and this is no exception. The parties to this givat contro- 
versy, are civilized men and savages. The Indians had occupied this 
country nmny thousands of years. They had not during that occu- 
pancy, improved the country' or its resources. They posseSK(*d no history. 
Their progress during the ages had been inconspicuous. Their inven- 
tions were of the most jirimitive sort, and may be summed up by 
naming the bow and arrow, rude pottery, and the tanning of skins for 
clothing. They had built no cities, monuments, or iH^'uianent dwellings^ 
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Tlioir country was wild and had not, apparently, IxH^n cliangod for 
nniny tlionwiudH of yi»arH. When Kcipio doHtiHiycMl <\n*tbago, and when 
the northern horden deHtroytnl Home, they eaeli h*ft rnins, and desola- 
tion behind. Xot ho the white man, when he took imsHt^ssion of the 
IndianV hnnlin}; ;;ronndH. lie eivatcnl no rnins, for the Indian had 
eonstruettMl nothing that eonld In* eonverted inio a rnin. Bnt he found 
a desolation, and njNin that lit* huilt <*ities and lunnesteads, and ereeted 
n|N>n the forest e<iveH*d p'onnds a nia^nilirent eivilizsition that has 
never luH^n surpasstMl by any iM*ople. 

i'onld the white man have HiwiHl the Indian? It was not dc»sirable 
to siive him as a sjivap% and his |K»rsistent intraetableness rendered 
nnpitory all elTorts for a higher eultnre. He had nothing in his manners, 
habits, or ^en<Tal eultnn\ tluit eivilizaition niHHled to learn. His salva- 
tj<m eonld be wrought out only by himself. The white man brou^^ht 
to him civilization, a hij^her manhood, and asked him to accept it. Never 
befon* was such an opportunity pr<»sent4*d to his race. It should have 
const it nt<Hl an inspiration to lH*lp him up to a higher manluuNl. Hut 
he would have none t>f it. He despisi^l it. He rejecttnl it. He fought it, 
and sealetl his doom. 

There is a S4»rious (|uestion wln^ther any people liave a moral ri^ht 
to permanently occupy lands which tlu^y Ao not us4», to the exclusion of 
thos<» who would utilize them for the jfood of humanity, whether civil- 
iztnl man should ivco^nize the rij^ht of an unpr4»2;i*essive, ssnaj^^e race, to 
]»ermanently C4)ver a continent. Civilization and savaj;ery cannot co- 
exist side by side. 

lint we will not attempt to solve this problem. It Is one of the 
)U'ob1ems of human d<»velopment, that stvms insoluble. There is a law 
that ]U'o<'1aims the survival of the littest. It sometimes sivms cruel, but 
it is the liat of unchan^t^able law. In the <;r<'at drama of liunninity, 
the impulse to move in evolutionary lines is irrt^sistible. We do not 
kn*iw its rationale, but we can iiixw its results. 

Wt» know that tin* world of humanity has been elevattnl in tJie scale 
of true excelh»nce because of tht» renH»val of the savajje. Our state now 
supp<U'ts a popu1ati<in of about two and a half millions, wIktc the Indian 
p<»pulation probably never much exceiHled ItM^MK Now we hav<» 25(1 
children <if <'iviliz;ition who are warmly clothed and IiousihI, with food 
emm^h and to spare, where beftiri* tlit^re was but <uu» Indian, jMHU'ly clad, 
without a home, and who stimetimes went 1iun;;r>'. 

The world is now the In^tter by so much as civilizatitm is superior 
to S4iva^e life,— by as much as a hip:her cultuix* is suiK'rior to jj:rossness, — 
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bv as iiiurli aii» the protertiiiu of life, lilM'rly aiiid i»tHi]H*rty is belter than 
am irreH]K>»Hib1e piveriiiiieiit that proteetH luithiu^^ — bv ho much as 
ediit*atit>ii, iiitelli^eii«*<% ami morality, in Bii)>ei'ior to i^iioi*aD(*c, gross- 
m*KH and Kii|>erKtitioii, — aiul by so mii4*h as a eoinitry tilled with a vast 
ag}:rt*K<ite of iiidiistric^H, and iiidnstriouH ]HH>]>le, is Hii)M«rior to a raee of 
waiiTioi*H, Innitt^rs and fishers, who d4*s]ns4* all industrious mVupatious. 
(fraud l{a]Mds, Miehipui, January 17, lOOO. 



THE PIONEER AND HIS WORK, 

BY MKLVIN D. 08BAND. 

The morning sun that ushercnl in the m'venteenth <*entury shone upon 
an unliroken wilderness over the entire expanse* of our broad domain. 
No ehild of eivilization had ev<»r yet )M»nel rated its dark forests. 

Exi-ept a few bands of Spanish fr<H»-b(M>tei-s, under T>e Soto, Coronado, 
and a few others, whose culture in many resiMH*ts was but little i-emoved 
from tln» sjivages whom they (*X]>1oit(Hl, no Euroi»ean had ever ti^odden its 
soil. It was then jieiipltHl from ocean to ocean by barbarians. While 
the century was yet young a few piontH'rs from England locatwl on its 
<'astt»rn border. Some of them had Ibnl from the tyranny of their own 
country to brave the jMTils of this. The <*ountry was new and of un- 
known ext<»nt. They knew not its surfaces its clinuite, or its products. 
They knew not thi» manners, cust<uns, or culture of its jMHijile, and the 
pi<in<'<*i'S wei-e :^(UM) mih»s from their base of supplies. They had come to 
win their bn*ad fmm the soil, aind to convert the wilderness into farms. 
Their nec<»ssities com|M»lhHl them to battle with climatic conditions, 
with wild beasts, and with wild men. They s<M)n leairned that the wild 
men const it ut<»d the most S4»ri<ius factor in their environment. 

When civilization conn*s into contact with races of lt»w culture a 
clash is inevitable. The one almost universal cause of disiigi*cH*ment 
between the white man and the Indian in our country has originated by 
tin* invasifuis of white sctth*rs upon Indian hunting gi*ounds. Tim 
majority of our Indian wars have* arisen from this one cauw, whether 
it was the contlirt b(*tw(vn <^i]>tain John Smith and Powhattan in Vir- 
ginia, or that wherein the Puritans exterminat<Ml the Pequ<Mls.in Con- 
necticut in th(* sev<*nte4»nth <*(*ntury, or that of I he Indians of our nortji- 
w<*st territory and the intruding settlei-s in the eighttvnth cc*ntury, or the 
wai*s ]irosecuted on our westt*rn fronti<*r by <ien<*rail (^rookcn^ and others 
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ID recent years. Because of this oneness of the underlying cause of 
these contests, I hare opened this paper with the adrent of the white 
man in his fii^st gi'apple with the savage on our eastern frontier. 

The Indian lived upon the products of the chase. Their population 
was therefoi'e small. Large populations are only possible where food is 
abundant. There is a limit to the quantity of food derived from the 
chase, and it cannot be increased by any process other than agriculture. 

As to the sparseness of population in countries inhabited by a race of 
hunters, history furnishes an abundant evidence, especially in our own 
country. Mr. Schoolcraft estimates that among the Indians of the north- 
west every hunter, with those dependent upon him, requires 50,000 
acres (a little more than two entire townships) for. his support. The 
population of the Iludson bay territory is estimated to average but one 
to ten square miles. The Iroquois confederacy constituted the most popu- 
lous and formidable nation of Indians of which we have any record. 
They were the scourge of the nations surrounding them. Their war 
parties could be jnet on the shores of Hudson bay. They fought on the 
banks of the Slississippi, they dominated the Ohio valley and they sub- 
jugated the tribes of Carolina. And yet there is scarcely a county in . 
3sew York, their old home, that does not now support a population of five 
times the number that the Iroquois could boast in their best days — say 
about 1,C80. The highest estimates of their combined armies was 2,000 
to 2,000 men, indicating an entire population of, not to exceed 10,000 
to 12,000, or about one Indian to four square miles, on the supposition 
that they occupied an area equal to that of the state of New York. 

From these facts we are prepared for the statements of Parkman and 
other historians, that when America first became known to Europeans 
the whole of ^'ermont, New nampshiiH? and western ^lassachusetts had 
no human tenant but the roving hunter and the prowling warrior. Con- 
necticut, west of its chief river, was but thinly populated. From Nova 
t^cotia to the St. Lawrence there was no population worthy of the name. 
From the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario the southern bank of 
the groat river was occupied only by hunters. On its north bank its soli- 
tude was seldom interrupted below Quebec. Above, at Three Rivers, a 
few Algonquins might be met, and at Montreal, during a brief time in 
the trading season of early summer, many savages from the surround- 
ing country assembled. The solitudes on both sides of the Ottawa for 
three hundred miles were broken only by the splash of the paddle and 
the ti'ead of the hunter. A few Indians made their homes on Allumet 
Island, and at I-ake Xipissing lived another band. Circling, around 
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the Bouth end of Georgian bay, the traveler would meet the Hurons. A 
great part of Michigan and Illinois were tenanted only by wild beasts. 
The whole of Kentucky was a vast hunting and skirmishing ground for 
savages. On the shores of the great Ohio no tribe dwelt. Why these 
great areas without inhabitants, and why was not Michigan as densely 
populated then as now? They simply mean that the country immedi- 
ately surrounding the tribal homes of the Indians was insufRcient to 
supply them with food, and that these uninhabited ai'eas were their out- 
lying fields from which to draw further supplies. 

Bread and butter is an essential factor in every population. A limited 
supply of food was a fatal condition in the Indian regime. It was an 
evil hour for him when civilization first invaded his domain. The white 
man came in his own personal interests. He designed no evil to the 
Indian. In fact he came fully determined to ti'eat him as a brother, and 
to help him climb up to civilization. His experiences soon convinced him 
that he had undertaken a task for which he was in no way equipped. 
Neither party understood the other. Each had interests that the other 
antagonized. And just here is found the underlying principles that 
have for 300 years been working the destruction of the Indian race. Prog- 
ress in civilization involves the tilling of the ground. This means the 
destruction of the Indian's hunting ground, and with it goes the old 
environment, characteristic of the Indian race, and to which he was 
adjusted, and his supply of food is cut off. New conditioiis admonish 
him to change habits and till the soil. But his congenital habits, trans- 
mitted by a thousand generations of ancestors, in most cases have be- 
<*ome so firmly fixed that they seem incapable of adjustment, and they 
perish. 

Where now lies the responsibility ifor the passing away of the Indian 
race? The Europeans came among them to make for themselves homes. 
We will not discuss their right to do so. But the sequel proves that 
once here the Indian was doomed to go. 

But the question is i)ertinent, should not the barbarian have been 
civilized? Most certainly,* if possible. But could not the Europeans 
who i-ame among them have effected their civilization? They certainly 
could not. They did not know how. They were not properly equipped. 
They had no conceptionof the factors involved in the problem. Our 
people now have nearly three hundred years' experience with these red 
men, while those Europeans had none. We have larger experiences with 
races of low culture and a broader knowledge of human nature in gen- 
eral and better appliances, and yet with all these appliances we have 
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utterly failed to lead a single tril>e np to civilization. They have nni- 
formly antagoni7.ed every effort made toward an adjustment to their 
changed condition. Not till their numbers had become so reduced, and 
the area of their habitation so restricted that our government could 
force a recognition of its HUi)eriority ujion them, have they given any 
favorable re»i>on8e to our efforts to lead them* up to a higher culture. 
Today a few remnants of tribes in the southwest, and some in our own 
state, are making commendable efforts to climb upwards to civil life. 
And with the aid our people are extending to thl*m they seem likely, 
at some future time, to worthily rejiresent an improved race of red men. 

Thinking men today recognize evolution as the system of philosophy 
that solves the problem of universal development. It means growth, 
and growth is effected by an adjustment to existing conditions. By this 
philosophy forms of life that ai-e adapted to their environment live and 
flourish, while those that fail of such adjustment are dropped out and 
are known no more. The huge reptiles, birds and mammals of ter- 
tiary times became extinct because the changes that are constantly oc- 
curring in the earth's surface had so changed their environment as 
to make it unfavorable for their continued existence, and they were 
unable to adaipt themselves to their new conditions. In all succeeding 
times, including our own, forms of life ai-e continually passing away for 
the same reason. Our world is better because of these changes, notwith- 
standing the failure of so many of its organisms. These changes have, 
all down the ages, been unceasingly adapting the earth to higher forms 
of life. Evolution is written on every line of the world's history, and 
man as one of the factors of that history can claim no exceptions in his 
favor in its workings. The survival of the fittest is just as applicable to 
nuni as to the prehistoric saurian. If he fails to adjust himself to the 
conditions that inviron him, futui*e ages will number him with the mas- 
todon and the epiornis. 

We have seen that civilized man, by his agricultural industries, de- 
stroys the Indian's hunting grc»unds. Tivilizjition cannot live without it 
The Indian cannot live with it. The two are irreconcilable. This raises 
the question as to whether man has a right to develop civilization. Is 
human progr<»ss an inalienable right? lias humanity a right to grow? 
Must the wml of <ivilized man become dwairftni that the already dwarfed 
Indian soul may survive in its grossness? To change the form of the 
question, *'Is not soul-grc^wth an im|H*rative hunmn duty?" Should not 
man develop civil life, utilize the soil, cultivate the arts and sciences, 
morality and ivligion? These rights and duties involve the use of the 
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necessary menns, and whatever throws itself across the track of progress 
must be removed or crushed. 

The white man mav have no more rights than the red man. But the 
civilized man recognizes more rights, and has gi'eater responsibilities 
than the savage man, because the structure of civil society is more 
complex, has a better adjustment to the conditions of life, and involves 
higher duties and obligations than the savage. When the In- 
dian chooses to put off his savage garb, take up the plow 
and the hoe, and by them earn his bread, he too will acquire the addi- 
tional rights and obligations of civil life, and both races will live and 
prosper. Thei^ is land enough for all. If he fails to do that he must go 
under, for his hunting gi*ound is spoiled and he can no longer live by 
the chase. He must drop out of existence as effectually as did the huge 
dinosaurs of prehistoric times. There is no other alternative. He will 
go by the operation of laws that transcend those of human legislation, 
and are as unchangeable as the laws of gravitation. Tlie Indian, there- 
fore, if he goes, is himself responsible for his own disappearance. He is 
equally unfortunate, whether he would and could not, or whether he 
could and would not conform to his changed condition. 

Tlie white man is responsible for the unnecessary cruelty and injustice 
he has inflicted on the Indian, but these, while they have probably has- 
tened the result, have not made it more certain.* 

Before the pioneers of ilichigan arrived in any considerable numbers 
the Indians had principally gone, and our rural districts were not seri- 
ously annoyed by their presence. The early settlement of the territory 
had been seriously delayed by gross misrepresentations of our lands. 
By dishonest or ignorant persons it was made to appear, that the whole 
interior of the territory was one vast morass, intei-spersed by worthless 
sand hills. President Madison was assured by his commissioner of the 
land office tha* •^^'^rcely one acre in a thousand was fit for cultivation.'' 
For this reasc uur state was not seriously invaded by the axe and the 
plow until about 1S3(). Detroit had then been settled about 130 years, 
and then had a iK»i)ulation of but little moi-e than 2,000. 

MIOIIUJAN riOXEER SOCIETY. 

When the ^firbigan Pioneer Society was organized it gathered to 
itself a cori>8 t»f historians. Every member was a historian, who pos- 
sessed just sueh historic informati<m as the society needed. Each and 
every person who subscribed to our constitution knew some facts of Mich- 

•Some very res|»cctab]e aiithorltlefi ansert that the Indian race la not dylns out, but la grad- 
ually adjusting ItHelf to Ita <hanf;ed c-ondltlona and giving promlae of ultimate aurrlval. But 
the evidences at hand do not aeem to Jufttify that claim. 

90 
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igan history that nobody else knew, and if he or she should pass away 
without telling it no one else ever would know it. To pick up, compile 
and preserve such items was the society organized. Our members were 
not all scholars. They could not all tell their experiences in the well 
rounded sentences of literary experts. But they could tell what they 
knew, in a manner to be understood, of their experiences in Michigan 
pioneering, and tell it from personal knowledge. 

From the men and women here associated the society has secured a 
mass of historic matter of rare merit of which we are proud. And this 
matter has been put into durable form,. in which it will pass down to 
posterity. To these records will the future historian resort to learn how 
Michigan was made and who made it. 

The web of actual history has woven within itself every act of every 
person, and every event in every person's environment that in any man- 
ner affects humanity individually or socially. It is, perhaps, needless to 
say that no such history was ever written. Yet every history is made- 
np of matter included in this definition. The historian, unable to record 
the whole, selects from the mass before him such matter as his wisdom 
dictates. 

Michigan has not developed all of her institutions and valuable be- 
longings. Many of them came to us by inheritance. Our common law 
and our jui'isprudence came from the mother country. Our religious 
lil>erties were developed in our owii country by the pioneers on our 
eastern bordera. Maryland first announced complete religious tolera- 
tion, and Rhode Island added to it a complete separation of church and 
state. Our liberal schools and our love of learning are inherited from our 
fathers. But it has been our privilege, as well as our pride, to cherish all 
of these and give them the test of our experience, and to .add to them new 
embellishments. Our pioneers were progi*essive people. They were never 
satisfied with the conditions their fathers left to theih, but were ever 
on the alert to improve and make them better. By their energy and 
wise legislation they encouraged such enterprises and industries as 
develoi>ed our resources. 

A country's history is imbedded in her laws, institutions and in the 
culture of her iK»ople. One of our most eminent scientists and historians 
recently said that "To discover a great truth usually requii'cs a succes- 
sion of thinkers." What is true of science is equally trlie in jurispru- 
dence. Our laws of today have been evolved from the crude conceptions 
of ancient lawmakei's befoi*e the dawn of written history* They are 
not yet i)erfect. An erring i>eople cannot formulate unerring laws. Per- 
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fection may never crown human eflforts in any direction. We can safely 
predict that in the ages to come, as man shall evolve towards his ulti- 
mate destiny, his efforts will still be directed tow-ards a better adjust- 
ment of laws to human conditions. Our laws are improvements upon 
those of our fathers, so those of the future will be improvements upon 
ours. 

Today our boast is that we have a legal protection to life, liberty 
and property; we aim at equality of opportunity for all, and all are equal 
before the law. Through industry and economy our people are supply- 
ing our current necessities and accumulating wealth. Wealth is stored 
labor, and is the product of energy aided by wise economy. The con- 
ditions for the acquisition of wealth are open to all. It is not true, 
as some flippantly charge, that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer, but the conditions of all are improving. True, some men 
get rich while others remain poor, but all and each prosper in proportion 
to the amount of wisdom and energy they put forth. 

The reputation of our Senator Chandler was that he commenced in 
poverty and rose to wealth. This is the history of a large proportion of 
our wealthy men. But our laws' did not favor Mr. Chandler any more 
than the man who blacked his boots. There ai*e some things that laws 
cannot do. They cannot give business ability to any man, neither can 
they give energy and enterprise to a sluggard. Mr. Chandler possessed 
the ability to see and seize opportunities for making money as they were 
presented to him, and to use them for his advantage, and he got rich. 
His bootblack lacked this ability, and remained poor. 

Our laws and institutions encourage enterprise. Enterprise and hard 
work produce wealth and develop our resources, and nothing else will. 
The men w ho develop our country's resources are making the world bet- 
ter and aiding the upward trend of humanity. 

We can, some of us, remember wiien civilization practically did not 
exist west of our eastern border, and when the country from Detroit to 
Puget sound was one vast, unbroken wilderness, inhabited by wild beasts 
and wild men. Detroit was then but a small French town on the out- 
skirts of civilization. Those were the days before friction matches, per- 
cussion caps, carpeted floors, and rubber overshoes. It was before the 
advent of the cooking stove, when our mothers used to sweat and bum 
.their faces and arms over the op<*n fire in cooking our dinnera. 

In those days the rough log house held undisputed sway. We can 
vividly i-ecall the one room of that structure we called our home that 
iserved for kitchen, dining room, parlor and bedroom, and sometimes for a 
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shop for a carpenter or shoemaker. We then carted our grain to mil) and 
the famil}^ to church behind ox teams. We had none of the labor saving^ 
machines of after times to lighten our toil. We planted, hoed and bar* 
vested our crops by hand, among the stumps, and threshed our g^ain 
with flails and winnowed it by the primitive grain fan. 

We remember our journeyings in our child life through the forests fol- 
lowing the blazed trees, and how we trembled in consternation when we 
saw signs that a wolf or bear might be near. And hot seldom did we 
spring to one side to avoid a massasauga lying near our pathway. 

Our memory- also reaches back to the time when we were seated in the 
primitive schoolhouse on rough benches without backs, where we learned 
to read, and to the board desks fastened against the wall where we 
learned to write on coarse, unruled paper, with goose quill pens. 

And when we, to save the tallow dips, used to study our lessons and 
read the books from pur scanty libraries by the light from the open fire- 
place. 

We also i-ecall the advent of the threshing machines, cultivators, mow- 
ing and reaping machines. And we I'emember the consternation created 
in the minds of some i>eople at their introduction. Men claimed that they 
would inevitably* drive laboring men to the wall.' Some destroyed or 
disabled the machines that threatened them with starvation. These 
machines, they said, did the work that men needed to do to support 
their families. Railroads, they said, drove teauistei*s and stage coaches- 
from the road and destroyed the farmers' market for oats, corn, hay and 
horses. 

But as the years rolled on these labor-saving machines have been mul- 
tiplied by thousands in every line of industry, and they do the work of 
millions of men. But during this time new enterprises and new fields of 
labor have oi>ened, and now, in this closing year of the century, a larger 
percentage of laboring i>eoi)le are earning wages, and at advanced prices^ 
than in any other iK»riod of our history. In this connection another fact 
is developed that in the evolution of humanity is important. These 
changes in the methods of doing our work have produced an enlargement 
of human intelligence. The growth of the soul is secured by the accu- 
mulation of* knowledge and experience. The acquisition of ideas makes- 
larger and better men, and enlarges our con<*eptions of the world and of 
the universe. The invention and use of labor-saving machinery develops^ 
new ideas and gives new experit»nces. The men who work a cultivator,, 
a reai>er and binder, a power printing pi^ess, or run a raiIi*oad train are 
b<»tter men, with* larger souls than they who know how* to do the same 
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work only bj primitive methods. The new methods require less muscle 
but moi-e brains, less physical but more mental labor. 

Today our log school houses have given place to better, and in some 
oases palatial structures, adapted to better methods of teaching, and our 
youth, without distinction of race, color, sex or social position are, with- 
out exi)ense, given substantial rudimentary edumtion in our public 
schools, while our univei*sity, normal schools, agricultural and denomina- 
tional colleges furnish technical training to all who apply. The deaf 
and the blind are cartnl for aind educated in institutions adjusted to their 
needs, and our other unfortunates are cared for in appropriate asylums at 
public exi>ense. Our unfortunate iK)or, who are incaimble of caring for ' 
themselves, are ft^, warnu»d and clothed by ])ublic tax. Our people 
are protcnrted against contagions diseases and other conditions injurious 
to health by rigid sanitation. Vicious youths of both sexes are restrained 
and cared for in institutions designed for their reformation and restora- 
tion to society, while adult criminals are, so far as possible, isolated 
from society in punitive institutions and subjected to influences calcu- 
lated to aid their reformation. 

Our various industrial and educational institutions have made the 

Michigan that our pioneers love just what it is, and they are not ashamed 

of their child. 

coxcu:sioN. 

With the recollections of our early exi>eriences fresh in our minds, we 
become bewildered at the changes we witness around us and are amazed 
at our own achievements, for these changes have been wrought by the 
muscles and brains of the pioneers. When we realize that there are per- 
sons sitting in this room today who have witnessed all thc»se changes, 
that one life has seen the Michigan of the thirties, with her foit^sts and 
lakes and the regions beyond, with scarct^ly a touch of civilized man about 
them, and that the same life can now gaze over the same I'egions, with 
the egis of our country's liberties spread over every acre of it, and that it 
is now si)anned by numerous railroads and telegraphs, and dotted all 
over by cities and villages, farms, factories and mines, and swarming 
with a numerous, intelligent and haj^py i>opulation, we may surely be 
pardoned if we exhibit generous emotions of pride that we, the pioneers 
of Mii-higan, have made so large a contribution to the world's progress. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, March — , 1900. 
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Adama. Thaa. 8r *iO 

Adama. Tharlea Francia 151 

Adama. Judge Franklin G 4X0 

Adama, Mra. Helen Taae 120. 433 

Adama. Jamea M 4.34 

Adama. John 410 

Adama. Le(»nard 97 

Adama. Mark 4.34 

Adama, 8. W. C 431 

Aignin. Marie I^Hilae 277 

Alkman. KIrhard 8.. Ill 

Akin. Mlaa I^ura B 472 

AIltauKh. Mra. Frant-ea .38 

AlbatiKh. Jamea B .35 

Albaiigta. I^wla B . 35 

Aleott. Mra. Deborah 447 

Aldrich. t^harlea 20 

Aldrlth. inilllp V 87 

Aldworth. Mra .335 

Alexander. Mra. Mary J 422 

Alger. i;en. K. A 3:r.. 438 

Alger. Mra. R. A .300 

Ailton. Angeline 107 

Allen 027 

Allen. Abram 410. 412, 4.34 

Allen. IHina r 80 

Allen. .Mlaa Kllzabeth 109 

Allen. Kttaan 419 

Allen, Geo. 53 

Allen. John .J 480 

Allen. Mlaa I<«nilaa ...!... 01 

Allen. Mlaa Mary A .^O 



Allen, R. B 38< 

Allen. Wm. H 80 

Allen 4 Hall 434 

Allen 4 Wlae 434 

Alllaon. Mra. M. J 19 

Alliim. Mra. Rachel (Snrith) Ill 

Altoir. Mra. Julia ; 415 

Alton. A. F 431 

Amea. Mlaa Cynthia '431 

Ammon. Mra. Amelia (Roher) Ill 

Am|)erae, Martlnua 81 

AmoN, Mra. Margaret 431 

Anderaon, Anna A 89 

Anderaon. John W 97, 408 

Anderaim. Mra. Josephine 29 

Andermm, Thomaa 81 

Anderaon, Wm Ill 

Andre, Major *. 41f 

Andrew. Mra. Geo 20 

Andrew. Heymour 12 

Andrewa. Charles 80 

Andrewa, l>r. Rdmund 89 

Andrewa, Rev. Kllaha D 89 

Andrewa. John 419 

Andrewa. Mra. Nancy 44t 

Andrua, Clarlaaa 403 

Andrua, Klon 403 

Andrua. I»ren 404 

Andrua. Mra. I.ucy A 29 

Andrua. Nancy 403 

Andrua. W. V 13 

Andrua. Dr. Wm 404 

Andrua, Mra. Wm 88 

Amlrua. (^apt. Zebadlah 4S0 

Angell, Klllott II 434 

Angell. Mra. G. W 29 

Angevlne. Byron 29 

Angua. Mra. 1 472 

AngUK. t*apt. Jack 089, 692, 093 

Anjalfan. fr 283 

AnNterimrg. Mra. M... ,e 29 

Anthon, Dr 1« 

Anthony. Mlaa 448 

Anvllle. de .'.281, 282 

Auyatanouna ( End.) 280 

Appleton. Wm 4SS 

Archer. Sylvia 474 

Arey, Charlea « 39 
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An^nt<>ull, Sienr 6^ 293, 294 

Argremont 287, 294, 30], 302, 303. 305. 

308, 314, 315 

AnDstn»ng, BeBj. J 092, 093 

AriUMtronfc, Henry H 45G 

Armstrong, Jobn 12 

Armstrong, Joseph 450 

Armstrong. Madeline 992 

Armstrong, Thineas 450 

Amaud 312 

Arnold, Alva 88 

Arnold. Henry G 473 

Artman, August Ill 

Ascomb, Thoa. C 408 

Ashley^ James M 583. 584, 585, 587, 591 

Ashley. Teter W. . , Ill 

Ashley, Wm .331 

Ashman " 329 

Ashman. James 408 

Astor, John Jacob 325, 520 

Atkins, Mrs. Rllsa D Ill 

Atkinson, fSen 495 

Atkinson, O'Brien J 173, 175 

Attwater. Reuben 051 

Atwell. Mrs. Margaret Ill 

Atwood, Lafayette 207 

Atwood, M. M 71 

Atwood, Mrs. Maria 29 

Audrain. Teter 493 

Austin. Charles F. » 35, 30 

Austin, Mrs. Chas. F 30 

Austin, Charles H .10 

Austin. Fred W 30 

Austin, Banford W 30 

Austin. Bert W 30 

Austin, Wm. W 30 

Auten. Mrs. Luceba 422 

Auteull. M. M. de 310 

Arann. George 37 

Arann. Robert 8 30,37 

Areneau, f r d« 293 

Avery : 3C3. 027 

Avery, Mrs. Caroline Ill 

Avery. N. L 334 

Averlll. Miss Jennette 14 

Averlll. i"apt. A. J 324 

Ayres, Mrs. Sallie (SaAford) Ill 



B. 



Babb. Rev. C. E 08 ' 

Babbitt. Mrs. C, A 403, 404 | 

Babbitt. Pr. R. A 404' 

Babcork. Georgr S 23' 

Babrock. Jas. M , 24 

Babcock, Jane 40 

Balioock, Marvin 53 

Babcock, Mary K 24 

Babcock. ]*hebe W 24 

Baby, James C54 

Bache. A. D 510 

Barheler, Mrs. Mary E 71 

Barkus, Harry 431 



Bacon, I»rd 318 

Bacon, Mrs. llerce 29 

liacon. Mrs. Rose A 29 

Badin, Rev. Vincent 186 

Bagg. Miss Klizabeth 99 

Bagg. Dr. M. L 98 

Bagley, Gov 09, 94, 205 

liagley, Russell X 54 

Bailey, Mrs. Adeline .39 

Bailey. Betsy (Mrs. David) 12 

Bailey. C. P 095 

Bailey. David 415 

Bailey, Mrs. Hannah Ill 

Bailey, J. C 127 

BaJley, Joseph 408, 001 

Bailey, Mrs. M. H 19 

Bailey .Marvin 374 

Bailey, Mrs. Sarah A 29 

liaker. Mrs. Adelbert Baker 442 

Baker, Alonso 99 

Baker, Bradley .' 99 

Baker, George 29 

Baker, Dr. II. B 530, 537 

Baker, Mrs. Helen D 75 

Bnker. Mrs. John 81 

liaker. Mra. Sophrona. 79 

Ball, Mrs. C. 40 

Ball, John 333 

Baldwin, Gov 09. 122 

Baldwin. Judge 401 

Baldwin. Augustus C 591, 592, 000, 001 

lialdwln. Flora Belding 410 

Baldwin. Julia L 478 

Bancroft, K. H 175 

Bancroft, Wm. L 175 

Banfield 25 

Banflll, Mrs. Rachel Ill 

lUnflll, Reuben Ill 

Bangs, Sophia 53 

Banner, Wm 71 . 

Barber, C. W 3, 4, 401, 405" 

Barber, Clark A 13 

Barber. Daniel. 359, 393, 027, 028 

ltart>er. Delos J IS 

Barl»er. Kdward H 307 

Barber, K. W...1, .1, 337, 401, 404, 400, 411, 

414, 515, 532, 575, 024 

Barber. Lewis B 13 

Barber. Mary Welling 410 

Barlier, Welden T 415 

Bardon. Jas 090 

Barker, A. J 37 

Barker. Miss Almee M. :37 

Barker. Mrs. F. L 77 

Barker, Hasey E 37 

Barker, John A 71 

Barker. Mary i .......... . 48 

Barker. Miss Mary B. . ; 00 

Barkham. Mrs. Mary 408 

Barkley. Robert 29 

Barlow, Nathan 13, 417 

Barlow, Royce E 13 

Bamaby, Albert 415 
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Daroabj. James T 440 

Barnard. Wm. R 505 

Barnea. Geo. W 339. 340, 341. 343. 340 

BaroM. O. M 1. 3, 404. 400. 411, 435 

Barnea. rhllander 29 

Barnea, Reuben 447 

liarnetf. Richard Ill 

Barney, Burton 504 

Barnhart, Mary 53 

Barnum. l>anlel. Jr 381 

BarnuDi, Daniel, 8r 381 

Barnum, Henry 381 

Barnum. T^wla 381 

Barnum, Thomas Ill 

Barnum, Willis 381, 627 

Barr, Robert 504 

Barre. Miss Jane K 37 

Barrett. Rev. W. M 81 

Barry, <5ov. John 8 126 

Barry, IHitrIck 484, 485, 487 

Barstow. Rev. Charles 67, 68 

Barstom*. Kdward 68 

Bartholomew'. Dr. I. II ,'i.36 

Bartholomew. Joseph Ill 

Bartlett, Julius 76 

Bartlett, Lucretia * 76 

Bartlett. Nancy Rollers 76 

Bartlett. Wm 29 

Bass, Henry, Jr 643 

Bamiett. Rev. P. C 423 

]tastone, John 474 

liatchelder. Mrs. H 53 

Bateman, Daniel 372 

Bates 5.38 

Bates, Albert C 410 

Bates, Kdm'afd 605 

Itetea, Kdm'ard 8 84 

Bates. Prederick 638, 640, 644, 646 

Bates. Mrs. Helen Ill 

Bathey. Oeo Ill 

Baumirrass. Mrs. M. C 71 

liaxter. Albert 503-504 

Baxter. BenJ. L 402, 4.'i6 

Baxter, I^eonard O .'>04 

Bayless. Miss Prudence 431 

Beach, Artemus H 29 

Beach, Ashael 415 

Beach. Mrs. Elizabeth A 422 

Beal. W. J 548 

Beaman. Beecher & Cooley 146 

Beamer. Mrs. Alfred 437 

Beamer, Chas 14 

Beamer. Kdward 14 

Beamer, Frank 14 

Beamer, Geori;e Kibler 14 

Beamer, John 14 

Beard 176 

Beard. AI 176 

Beard. James 176 

Beard, John ', 176 

IkHirdftley, Kbenexer 474 

Beardsley, Mary 474 

Bearup, Rll 474 



Beaatnan, P. B 688 

Beaublen, Madeline LeGuay de 288 

BeaubiB 302 

Beauchamp, J. H 207 

Beauhamola, de 272 

Beauregard. Anthony Dupuy dit 275 

Beckton, Gao Ill 

Beckwith. Mrs. J. W 422 

Bedard. T. P 254 

l^edford^ Rllsa 59 

Beebe, Mrs. D. N 454 

Beecher, Caroline 474 

Beecher k Cooley 146 

Beeson, J. G 206 

Beeson, I^wls 24 

Begon 296, 306 

Belcher, Mrs. CM 454 

Belford. Flora 468 

Belknap, John 84 

Bell. .Mrs. Kllxabeth (Kennedy) lit 

Bell, iniomas Ill 

Bell, Walter Ill 

B«»ll. William ' *. . . Ill 

Benin ^.,. 282 

Belson, Mrs. Mary A 12 

Belyea, Wellington Ill 

B«*man, Fernando C 591, 596 

Bement, Mra. Kdwin 71 

! Bement, Willis K 443 

Benedict, John Q.... 53 

Benedict. Rev. Wm. IJ .182, 384. 392 

Benjamin, Frank 87. 88 

Benjamin, Ira H 88 

Benjamin. John L *. . . . v 87, 88 

Bennet, Mrs. Nancy 469 

Bennett, Rev 337i 380 

Bennett. George T 38 

lienson, Mrs. Jno. W Ill 

Bentley, Geo. W 372 

Bentley, Jas 431, 474 

Bentley, John R 38 

Bentley. Joseph 38 

Bentley, T»ulsa 38 

B4*rguroan, Mrs. H 415 

Bernard, Joel B Ill 

Bernard, Mrs. Wm. B 86 

Berrldge, Miss 411 

Berry, H 51 

Berry, I^ngdon 623 

Berry A Pangbum 205 

Beverly, Mrs. h 45 

Bevis, G«> 683 

Blddlei*omb. Thos Ill 

Blenvenue, Rafael 278 

Blgelow. Miss Tx>ra 38 

Big Head (Ind.) 251 

BIgler, Hannah 468 

Big 8wlft Deer (Ind.) 197 

Blkert, 8usana 53 

Bllhlmer, A. Morrison 100 

Bilhlmer, Cyrus P 100 

Bllhlmer, Daniel 100 

Bllhlmer, K1I 100 
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Bllhlmer, Foster B.. 100 . Bolc«, Klmer 100 

Bllh€lm«r, J. B. I . . . . 686 Bolce. Ilannoii 100 

Bilhlmer, John P 100 | Bolce. Jacob 100 

ItllbUner, Joseph »9. 100 , Dolce. Mark T 100 

Billings, Kara 363 Bolce, Xlcholaa 100 

Billings, John W 496 Bolce. Miss Nora E 100 

Bllson, Uenrj 20 ; Bolce. William 100 

Bllson. Mrs. Sarah '29 \ Hold, Mrs. Charity Ill 

Bingham, IleT. Abel 326, 330 B<rfd, Thomaa Ill 

Bingham. Kinsley S 594 ' Bollo. Mrs. Susan (Evert) Ill 

Bird, John 29 , Boltwood. Mrs. Lucius 451 

Bird. John A 97 Bond 627 

BIrdslee. Charles II 4('»9 Bond. Mrs. Mary 26 

BIrdslee, Henry * . . . 469 \ Bonnart, fr 310 

Blrdslee. John M 469 Bonne 282 

BIrdslee, T^iuson G 469 Bonner 139 

Bishop 2415 Bonney, Prank Ill 

Bishop, Henry 24. 81, 402. 405. 447 Boody, Henry 388 

Bishop. Levi 207 Boody, John 356, 357 

Bishop. Mrs. Rachel 430 Boody, Margaret 357 

Blxl»ey. Miss Caroline A 530 ' Boody, Xlcholaa 356. 358 

Black, Aaron 15 Booram, Elisabeth 415 

Black, Allen D. 71 . B<iorom. ISeorge 15 

Black. Asbury 15 ; Boorom. Joshua 15 

Black, Mrs. C. V 404. 4U6 Booth. Ulantha M 474 

Black, Frank D 15 Borden, Baker 84 

Black, Geo. E 15 | Borden. Caroline L 81 

Black Hawk 494. 495. 684 Borup. Dr 686, 688 

Black, John W 15 Bosworth, Joseph 384, 385 

Black. Ludnda 474 ' Bosworth. Miles L 385 

Blackmana 126 ' Bostwick, Edmund B ■. .841, 342 

Blair, ilox 179. 357, 393. 593 Boudor. M 285 

Blair, Montgomery 606 Bourgmont 226. 287. 288, 290 

Blake. Mrs. Emma 103 Bouten. Jared 361, 362 

Blakely, Alphonso 38 ! Bouvart, CI. Avenean M..... 260 

Blakely, C. C 38 Bowen 627 

Blakely, M. A 38 Bowen, Mrs 97 

Blakely. Mrs. Mary L 450. 4ri2 Bowen, Mrs. Catherine Ill 

Blakely, Wm 71 Bowen. Daniel 878 

Blakely. Wm. C 450 Bowen. Hiram 373 

Blakesley. iHivId 560 Bowers, Mrs. Tx>nlsa Ill 

Blakesley, Mrs. Mary 334 ' Bowman, Mrs. Margaret 428 

Blakesley. Mrs. Mary L 84 Bowman. Mrs. 8. U W. .*. 4.37 

Blanchard. Ellsa Ann 39 Boyce, Mrs. Martha 29 

Blanchard. Mrs. Helen C Ill Boy<-e, Samuel J Ill 

Blanchard. Hiram 39 Boyd, William 29 

Blashfleld, Margaret 42 Boyer 627 

Blee, Miss Mary 473 Boyer. I^^mard H 362 

Bllnn, Uev 4,"»9 Boylan, Wm 81 

Bliss, Harvey 529 Boynton. Major 187 

Blizzard, Mrs. Cella 58 ! Brabenf. Jean d' 701 

Blizzard, Wm 423 Brace. Elizabeth 112 

Blodget. Irene <Mrs. Soule) 421 Bracken 25 

Blodgett, Jerred 447 Brackett. Martin S 628 

Blood, Fred C Ill Bradfleld, Catherine 423 

Bloom, Jacob ^ 111. Bradley, Andrew 29 

B«»am. Jacob .* 431. 435 Bradley. Edward 379. 380 

Bodlack. Anthony 449 . Bradley, Geo. J 112 

Bogue, Martha 80 | Bradshaw. Mrs. Janeth Ill 

Bogue. W. E 207 ' Bradstreet, Dudley 8.... 643 

Bohannon, Chauncey 390 ' Brady, Gen 348 

Bohr, Mrs. Joseph 428 1 Bralnard. A 188 

Bolce, Benjamin 100 | Brakeman. Mrs. Maria B 112 
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Brandt, Otto 100 

Bray, larael M 423 

BreedloTe, John 29 

Bremer, Mra. B. W 471 

Brewer, Kdwln H 112 

Brem-er. Mra. Mallaa '39 

Brewater. Henry 457 

Brlgga, Mra. Anna M 408 

Brlg^ Mra. Aaa 81 

Brlgga, Mra. Betaey E 97 

Brlgga, Mlaa Fannie 41 

Brlgga. Jane P 447 

Brlgga, Mlaa Roaella 41 

Briggm Dr. Thoa. II 29 

Briiten, Martha A 474 

Brock, Gen 181, 225 

Broderlck, David P 003 

Brooka, Aaron 373, 374 

Brooka, Mra. Frank 17 

Brooka, Mra. Xancy 78 

Brooka, Nathan 358 

Brooka, Thoehe 78 

Brower, David B 431 

Brown 170 

Brown, Gen'l 173 

Brown. Mlaa Ada 83 

Brom-n. Addlaon M 83 

Brown, Mlra Alice G 457 

Brown Broa 98 

Brown, Charlea 15 

Brown. Congdon 81 

Brown. Daniel 121 

Brown. K. I^kln 10, 82, 83 

Brom*n. Kdgar 15 

Brown, Mra. Floyd .: 17 

Brom-n, Frank 15 

Brown. Fred 15 

Brown. <Seorge 15 

Brown, Mra. Hannah 112 

Brown, Henry 15 

Brown, Herbert 15 

Brown, Jaa. 8 580 

Brown. Jamea W 449 

Brown. John F Ill 

Brown, Mra. Lucy A 10 

Brown, Mra. Maria 112 

Brown. Mlaa Miranda 128 

Brown. X. J 349 

Brown. Boy H * 21 

Brown. Mlaa Sarah 22 

Brown. Walter 15 

Brown. Wm 043 

Brown. Wm. B 21 

Brownel. Mra. J. K 88 

Browning 027 

Browning. Geo. B 47 

Brownaon. Mra. C, E 442 

Brush, Elijah 493, 043, 045 

Bniake. Rer. A. F 470 

Bryan, T^ura L 401 

Bryan, Thomaa D 04 

Bryant, Rev 90 

Buchanan, John C 9 



Buchanan, Dr. and Mra. J. C 330, 8S4 

Buck, K. P 424 

Buck, Pembroke 8 424 

Buck, Samuel P 71 

Buck, Dr. R. C 424 

Buckingham, Mra. Abble 29 

Buckley. Thoa 112 

Buckner, Col. K 495 

Budrow, John L 81 

Buffalo <Chlef> 085, 692 

Bull, Mra. Theodore 39 

Bump. Mra. Joanna 415 

Bunce. Judge 173. 174, 175, 182. 183, 1S9 

Bunce, Horace E : 112 

Bunnell 084 

Bunnell, Mra. II. A 44 

Burde. Mra. Mary (Hints) ' 112 

Burdge, John F 29 

Burdlck, Alexander 424 

Burdick, Andrew I 81 

Burdlck, YUiwln 81 

Burdlck, Mra. M. 8 29 

Burg, Herman 093 

Burgeaa, Ellaha Tucker 67 

Burgeaa. Mra. T^renso 15 

Burke, E. K '. 431 

Burke, Frank 095 

Burleigh, Mra 107 

Burman, Henry ^. 112 

Burnet, Clinton 303 

Burnet, Milton 304 

Burnett, Harvey J 415 

Burnett, Mra. Loulaa F 84 

Burnett, Mra. Sarah A 431 

Buma 027 

Buma, Rob't 224 

Burr, Mra. Chaa 87 

Burae, Abel 474 

Buraon, Abner 447 

Burt, F. E 470 

Burt, John 088 

Burt, L 53 

Burt. Mra. Sophia 409 

Burton, i\ M..2, 3, 17. 225. 240, 319. 320. 

401, 404. 400, 414, 049 

Burton, Dr. Chaa. 8 10 

Burton. Mra. Chaa. S 9, 10, 10 

Burton, Hattle 505 

Burjea. Mlaa Tx>ulaa Ann 175 

Buah, Mra. Chaa. J 71 

Buah, Henry W 447 

Buah, John J 405 

Buah; Timothy M 415 

Buak, Ijiura H 29 

Butcher, Mra. Jane 8... ^ 29 

Butler 627 

Butler, Amoa W * 070 

Butler, Ann 80 

Butler, Jane 374 

Butler, Mra. Richard 473 

Butler, Rachel 8. (Mra. A. L.) 53 

Butterfleld 329, 027 

Button, iMirlua T 84 
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Dusso, ll^nrj 004 

ltyni#, Tbo« ; 112 



C. 



radillac (Madam) 226, 227, 200. 263 

Oadlllar, Antolne I>. I/M 225. 226,' 

227. 228, 220. 230, 231, 236, 

240, 240, 2:il to 318, 541 

<*Ndina«-. Marie Tliereae. De 1^ Motbe. . 277 

t'adutte. Mra. llenriette 112 

Cady, Mm. C*hauncey 87 

Caldwell, Mra. Doct 81 

4*alkliia. li. C 30 

ralklna, TuriMT II 30 

ralla'han. Mra 71 

i*alll«*re, Cov. l^ula lliH-tor d«. .240, 2r»6, 261, 
2<i:i, 264, 266, 260, .'11 

(*alloway, Orpha 474 

4'alwoll. Mra. Suaaii 112 

raniburn, Frank 30 

i'anilmrn, John A 20, 30 

raiuhurn, Mary (.Mra. J. A.) 30. 30 

raiuburu. N. I* 30 

(*ani«*ron 320 

C*an)eron, W. M 112 

4*am|»au 320 

rauiiMU. Jaroea 173 

(*ani|»au, Jaqum 277 

Caiupau, Jean 277 

rauiimii. JoHeph 173, 402, 403 

C*aiii|»au k, Wllllania 402 

raiiiiN>au. r^oula 333, 451, 452, 503, 504 

4*aui|>lH»ll 222 j 

4*am|il»ell, K. V 01 

raiii|>liell, Mra. Harriet 470 | 

4*aui|»lN>1l, JudKe Jauiea.148. UM, 172. 250. 638 , 

CauiplN'M. J«»b T 73, 74 

C*aiiii>tM'll, Juhn r 447 i 

4*aia|»l>ell. MarNball 73 

«*aiii|>liell. l»r. Win 431 | 

raniion. iWo. II 2. 4. 87. 402. 405. 463 

rarey. Judi;e 606 

Carey, Mra. Jeaale 30 , 

«*arliell. fr KNileniie de.2r»0. 266. 268. 286. 3U0 , 

C*arllale. Fred ^ 5. 406 

C*arman 627 

Carman. Mra. II. K 12; 

t^ariiian. Wm 447 

Carney, Wm. II •. . . 30 . 

Carn«-r«>iM, Mra. Frank A 70 

4*ariM'Uter (Sen.) 5O0. 501 , 

4*ar|N*uler. A 342 

CariM'Uler. Mra. Kllaui 112' 

«*ar|»enler. Mra. M. II 431 

CariMMiter, tt. C 548 

CariH nter. Mra. 8. II 112 | 

Carr. Mra. A 377 < 

C*arrler, Mra. AIke F 431 

Camill. Key. Fr 186 

<*arai»n, Janiea 605 

4*arter, Cloy .- 104 



Carter. Mra, J. M S4 

Carter, Mra. Jane 422 

Cartler, Jaquea 510 

Carua, Caroline C 53 

Cane, iHiniel L. 71, 125, 126, 127, 

128, 433, 508 

Caae, l>anlel I^, Jr 126 

Cane, Klljah 125 

Caae, Homer 30 

Caae, Jullen M 126 

Caae. Mra. Mary 70 

Caae, Ilex 126 

Caae, 8. B 431 

Casety. John 402 

C*aah. Aicnea 005 

4'aHh. Cliaa. K 603 

Caah. l». 8 682. «I83, 688, 680, 601. 

602, 603. 605 

Caah, Mra. Fanny • 608 

i 'aah, tJeo ; ; 605 

i*aab, Jamea 603 

C*aHh. John 605 

«'aaa, U>wia 6, 60, 173. 181, 260, 

315. 326. 340. 404. 502. 

613. 631. 687. 702. 703 

(^aawell 1 76 

«'aawell, Mra. Kllxalieth 8 112 

CailH'rnian, Mra. Chria 112 

Cave, Jamea 447 

4*hadwlek, K. M 425 

Cliadwick. .Mra. K. V 431 

ChaUwlok. <5eo. W 440 

(^liadwlek. Ixireuito 1) 424 

4Miadwl(k. .Mlaa Sally 364 

CMiainberlaIn 176 

Cliiinil>erlalu. Mra. Dorothy 87 

Chaml>erlaln. Lyman 12 

iMiainlMTlln. Orrin V 112 

4*hanilM*ra. Ann 474 

Chambera, Mra. Mary J 112 

Chanipliniy 2t^7. 21»8 

Cliamplln, iHiiilel 360 

4Minm|>lin. John W..;t. 4ul. 404. 411. 412. 414 

Chamller. Znrluirlah 127. .%00. 501. 501. 

502. .'iO.-l, 505, 715 

4MianK«»iiMHl i Ind.) 251 

4'ha|»alona 324> 

4*lia|iln. Itartou B 468 

4*ha|>ln, 4^arrle K 25 

4*ha|»ln. 4'haa. A 25 

4Miapln. II. A 24, 25 

4'haphi, Henry K 25 

4'liapiu. Henry h 431 

4 'hapln, l^r(MiX4» 24 

4 'haphi. .Maria Kent 24 

4^hapln. Samuel 24 

4*liapln. Sarah M 25 

4''hapman 88 

4*hapmau. AnKellna 53 

4'liapman. .Mra. Caroline 4^ 4415 

4'hapman, J. M 207 

Chapman. Mra. 4>. II 71. 72 

4*hapman. Thoa 474 
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t^liiirdon. fr 2t»a 

Ohmv, HeT. O. D 403 

OhAHe, John A 17 

4'hat«<, MrH. Luivtta -. HO 

<*h«Mo. Salmon 1* 0<>n 

<*1iate1eniiir 312 

riiAttleld 0*J7 

«*|iaillel«l. Abram .181 

4*hiitt1eld. i\ C 31».1 

i*li«Miiiiiiivouxt»n, I^iiIm Aiitulii€ 270 

nien«» .TiO 

t'1n»n«».v, ll«»nry Allon 0:W 

rii«»rrj", J«ilin 112 

iMiOHUe, IVtiT 307 

nicMiie. IMerw 3«»4 

tMx'Kiieati, du *J4.*i 

rhovnller. M. HolH»rt '21W 

tMilldM 548, 540. «27 

CIiIMh. Henry H ...44t». 4.-.0 

4Mil|iiiinn. Adah lo2 

riiliimaii. AiiHon It 101 

riiliininn, (iiHirffc lO'J 

t^lilpinan. J«'»Me loi 

iMilpman. Llniile 10*J 

<*hi|ininn. Uirliard K lo2 

(*lil|>iiiHii. Wllllaui lol 

c*li(»at<*. S. 1» 43«l 

ChrlKtlan. ThumaM S»7 

tMirlKllnnry. JiulKe iwiar V.AMK 4!>0, .%0l, .'.{13 

ChrlMtle, <:iH»rK^ 112 

riiriMlle. MImm Harriot K 42 

CMtrlHlle. Henrj 112 

nirlHili'. Mary Ann 112 

4*lirUtlt*. Hawiiel .*. 112 

<MirlHtti|ihor, MrH. 4*ornella 71 

Cliiirrb 027 

CMiurch, Mra. r» 

riiiirHi, c. w 4:m 

(Minrrli. Mm. Helen 71 

riiiin-h. H. S 342, 343. 3S2, 3K3. ;i84 

4Miunlilll. MrM. Kinuia 112 

nuinhlll. Mm. F. M 8s 

4*ltur<lii1l. 4'npt. JaH. O 400. 4f»1 

4'liyni»iiih (;ii4 

Clark. Mra r* 

4'lark. Arnold n 474 

4'Iark. Klir4ibeth 474 

4'lark. i;eo ' 474 

4'lark. «iVn. c;eo. It 040 

4'lark. MrH. Helen im 

4'inrk. Henry 37» 

4'lark. John 1M8 

4'lark. Jtihn K 308. 027 

4'lark. John 1* 413 

4*lark. Mrn. I^n I 472 

4'lark. I-,i»w1h T 440 

Clark. Mary A 440 

4^lark. Nanry A 474 

Clark. Tolly (Mra. I^wla> 444-440 

Clark, hr. HolnTt r.20. .V27, r»r.O. 

noo. .%7o, r»7i. r»72 

4'lark. Mra. Robert .'i.'iO 

Clark. Wm 1.33 

98 



Clark, Wm. U 9 

4!lark A Tbaw 83 

4'larke 17« 

4'larke. Kllubetb (Mra. T.) 12 

4'iarke. C>|italn Jno 180 

Clafflln 627 

4'lathm'ortby, Mra. Jdo 71 

4'lay, Mlaa 4'lani 18 

4''lay. Henry 083 

Cleary, Capt tt8S 

4'leinenee, Tboa 413 

4'leiuenN. Mra. Nathaniel 413 

4'lenienta. A. Newell 431 

4'lenienta, 4'har1otte 423 

4''lenionM. 4^hrlatlan 173 

4'llne, Mra. HIixalielh (Hart) 112 

4'Ilnton. IVWItt , 025 

4'llHl»ee. i\ W 2410 

4^loiie, Jamea A 4IU5 

4'obb, Jamea It '. 81 

4'obb, Wm. K 430 

4'olitrlon. Jaquea de M. de 270 

4\ilMirn, A 004 

4'oliurn, Mra. 4'ornell« A 112 

4'<M*hrane. Franrja B 342 

4'mhrane, Sylveater 38.3, 028 

4'.Kly. Klehard 112 

4'oflrrolh. Alexander II 584. TAd, 001 

Co^Awell, Ilarrlaon 430 

4'ole. Mra. Jennie 4flamber. 00 

4\ile, l4*muel 378 

Cole. Mra. Mary 105, 1*20 

4'ole. Maaon 87 

4'ole, O. II 30 

4*ole, Samuel 302 

4'oleman, Alexander 30 

4'oleman, Commlaaloner 480 

4'i»l**nian, Mra. O. F 447 

4'oirax, Sihuyler 584. .'»87. TtHS, 5{»'2 

4'ollar, Mra. I>»ltle ,30 

4^>llhla. All>ert 8 , 40 

4'olllnH. It. V '20 

Collhia, C. 43 Ct>5 

4'olilnH, Foftter 120, 1.30 

4'olllna. Mra. Harriet 4-241 

Colllna, J. A '20 

4^»lllna. J. S :.. '20 

4'olllnH, JoM«*|kh W ^ 71 

4'olllnH. Mra. Mary P 4.34 

4'olllnH, Wm. n 20 

4'ollmenter. John '. 30 

Colion, Matilda 444 

4N>ni|x»H. MIrhael 2,30, 275, 34i7 

4'ou»Hlmk. A. W. ;.. 188 

ConiHtmk. 4'hAH. C 440. 4.V», 4.'>1, 452 

4^lmHio^k, l»an|ililn W 4.'il 

4'omHto<*k. Mra. Kllxabeth 40 

4N»mntiM*k. J. It 188 

4'oniNt(N-k, J. I> 40 

4'omHt4N*k, Tlleatoo A «.•*•. 451 

4'omHt<H-k, Wm 40 

4'onant. Mlaa Martha 09 

4'ondun. Wm .' « . . . . 005 
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CoDser, O. D 171 

Conn, Benslj P » &4 

Conn, Mr*. B. P 54 

•Conner 685 

ContUntin, Frerc (tee L*Halle) 

276. 278, 287, 200 

Contrecouer, Marie de 280 

Cook 170 

Cook. Miss Abigaile 75 

Cook, Charles 12 

Cook, D. B 204 

Cook, Geo. W 71 

Cook, Henry 302 

Cook, John P 09 

Cook, I^vl 362 

Cook, Maria 440 

Cook, Wm 431 

Cook, Wm. W.n, 24, 84, 334, 402, 405, 406, 440 

Cooke, Jay 005 

Cooley, Benjamin 144 

Cuoley, Dr. Dennis 404 

Cooley, Kdward T 41 

Cooley, Rev. Ellas 40, 41 

' Cooley, Miss Fannie F 41 

Cooley. Mrs. T. A 147 

Cooley, Thomas 10, 143 to 103, 010, 022 

Coon, Nathan W 30 

Cooper, Oapt ^ 000 

Cooper, Mrs. G. E 37 

Cooper, Justin 81 

Cooper, Melissa* 112 

Copley, A. B 204, 220 

Corbett, John 07 

Corbln, John 87 

i^orbln, Joseph 407 

Corbln, Mrs. Laura A 04 

Corbln. Iter. Wm. . '. 407 

Corcoran, W. W 338 

Corey, James 432 

Corlan, Mrs. Jane 112 

Cormany 207 

Cornell, Mrs. Era 21 

Cornell, Mrs. Sarah C 71 

Comwell, Martin L 102 

Correy. George 112 

Cortrlght, Mrs. 8. A 30 

Corwln, 8IIas H 30 

Corwln, Thos 500 

Coryell. Richard C 71, 432 

CoKsar, Mrs. 8ara B 382 

Cotant, Mrs. B. A 15 

Cotton, Mrs. Wlllard 40 

Cottrell, Mrs. Ellesso 112 

Cottrell, Geo 182 

Courter, John 300 

Coverly. Samuel 043 

CoTert, A. B 076 

CoTert. Margaret 53 

Covey, Rev. J. W 71 

Cowan, Geo. T 303 

Cowles, Frederick M 401, 410 

Cowley 2 



Cowyan, Geo. T 627 

Cox, Clark 97 

Cox, Elizabeth 97 

Cox, Samuel 8: 591 

Coy, Charles 81 

Cracbau't, M. de 805 

Cradle, Mrs. Sally M 422 

Craig. Mrs. Delia 469 

Craig, James A 80 

Craig. John 415 

Crandall, John 30 

Crandall, Wm 30 

Crane 77 

Crane, Mrs. Helen M 52 

Crane. Wm. W ..342, 371, 372 

Crank, Mrs. Lucy 415 

Crary, Isaac E 343, 349, 350, 366, 385 

Crawford. Edward 80 • 

Crawford. Rev. R. C 2, 6, 401, 403. 404 

Cressup. Miss Becky 329 

Crippen, Miss Mary A 35 

Crlsafy, M. de 208 

Crissman, John V 449 

Crittenden, Henry 457 

Crittenden, J. L 84 

Cryderman, Wm 378 

Crockett, Davey 005 

Cronk, Mrs. Ira 87 

Cronk. Rev. Perry 41 

Cronklte, Amanda 53 

Cronklte, Mrs. Helen A ^ 436 

Cronklte. John W 436 

Cronklte. Martha 78 

Crooks, Ramsey 325, 520, 521, 686 

Crose, Alvlra 447 

Cross, Judge 220 

Cross, Mrs. Mary T 432 

Crossman, Mrs. Amanda M. 80 

Croswell, Gov 146 

Crother, Roxana 870, 880 

Crother, Wm 379 

Crouch, Alecta A 71 

Crosier, James A 4, 405 

Culver, J. B 695 

Cummlng. Dr. Francis , 330 

Cummlngs, Wm 379 

Cummins, James R 41 

CuDdecun (chief) 688, 692 

Cunningham, Fred 17 

Cunningham, Isaac 17 

Cunningham. Mrs. Isaac 17 

Cuneen, Mrs. Mary 468 

Cupp. Joseph 381 

Cupp, Mfs. Josf^ph .". , . .^ . . . . 381 

Curdy, Thomas 97 

Cure, John P 112 

Curtis, D. P 30 

Curtis, Delanson 220 

Curtis, Geo. W 112 

Curtis, Jeremiah 89 

Curtis, Mrs. Marguerite ♦ . . 12 

Cushman. Miss Elizabeth 38 

Cutcheon, B. M 808, 609 
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Cutler, J. W 447 

Cuttle, Mre. Elizabeth 112 

D. 

Dt Foe, Mn. Jas. C 63 

Dthandi, Daniel 53 

Dallej, Mra. Xora 482 

Dalnet, John A: 408 

Dale, Martha 4T4 

Dales, Joho 559 

Dalley. Patrick 71 

Daman, Mra. Chas 442 

Danlells, Carej R 55 

Danlella, Cordelia 425 

Danlells, Nathaniel 1 54, 55, 56 

Danlella, William 55 

Daniels 620 

Daniels, Mrs. Almeron 432 

Danlej, Byron 61 

Darling, Mrs. 869 

Darling, Columbus C 367, 369, 372 

Darling, C. W 402 

Darling, John 112 

Darling, Simon 8r 309 

Dart, Elijah 440 

Daskam, Mrs. L. H 30 

Darenport 177 

DaTid, Xavler 112 

Davidson, Mrs. Eliza J 113 

DsTldson, ReT. John A 304 

DavUi. Arthur T 71, 74 

Davis, BenJ. F 1, 2, 3, 11, 401, 404, 413 

Davis, Chas. F 4, 403 

Davis, Miss Clara 75 

Davis, E. H 74 

Davis, Franklin E 74 

Davis, H. C 207 

Davis, Uenrj Winter 599, 601 

Davis, Mrs. I. D 84 

Davis, Mrs. Jane 87 

Davis, Jefferson . . . . ; 683 

Davis, John . .• 4, 375, 405 

Davis, Jonah 482 

Davis, Miss Lucy 75 

Davis, Mary 482 

Davis, Stephen 366 

Davis, Col. Wellington 189 

Davis, Mrs. Wellington 189 

Davis, Wlllard 393 

Dawer, Miss Amelia 30 

Dawes, Henry L 598 

Day 6.39 

Day, David B 17 

Day, Elizabeth 53 

Day, John 81 

Day, John E 2, 4. 403 

Day. John H 17 

Day, Mary A i 17 

Dayhuff, Miss Rebecca 15 

Dayton, Jonathan 133 

Dayton, Rufus P 113 

Dayton, Wm. !•..'. 696 



Deaa 

Dean, Frank A S7& 

Dean, Jonathan, 8r S74 

Dean, Jonathan, Jr S74 

Dean, Peter aM 

Dean, Walter 68 

Dean, William 80 

Dean, Wm. B S75 

Deane, Mary L 449 

DeBrobender, Mrs. Cathertne 118 

DeCamp, Dr. Wm. H 84 

Dicker 660, 564 

Decker, Lewis 18 

DeForest, Mrs. ElecU 81 

DeOoyler 620 

De<?ratf 627 

Degraw, Nelaon 118 

DeLamater, Peter Tl 

Dellete, M • 286 

Delino SIO 

Delling, Mrs. W 474 

Demeule Sll 

Denlauz, fr Chembln 289, 279 

Denissen, Rev. Christian 251, 279 

Dennis, B. W 104 

Dennis, Mrs. Chas. J 422 

Dennis, Mrs. Sophia 26 

Dennlson, Elisabeth (alare) 646 

Dennlson, James (slave) 646 

Dennlson, Peter (slave) 646 

Dennlson, Mrs. Samuel 80 

Dennlson, Sdplo (slave) 646 

Denonvlile, (Sot 248-260 

Denoyer 81S 

De Peyster 198, 491, 492 

De Shane, Mrs. Mabel C 42 

Denslow, Mrs. George 19 

Densmore, Mrs. Luther 06 

r>ewey 887 

Dexter, Andrew, Jr 642 

Diamond, Mra. laaae 416 

Dibble. Capt 66T 

Dickens, L. M 696 

Dickey, Marsh 80 

Dickie. Prof. Samuel 22 

Dickinson, Mrs. Morinda 80 

Dickinson, Oren 627 

Dickinson, W. E 694 

Dickson, R. J 207 

Diem. Charles 112 

Diets, Mrs, Margaret 112 

Diiler, Uriah 62 

Dilno, Mrs. Sarah Perry 8(^ 

Divine, Addle B 444 

Divine, Asher A 444 

Divine, Elizabeth (Mrs. H.) 444 

Divine, Geo. E 444 

Divine, Monroe B 444 

Divine, Westbrook 444 

Doan, Gershom P 119, 402 

Dobie, Mra. Jennet (Root) 112 

Dodge, Francells A 69 

Dolller, Francois , . • . 242 
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Donahue, M«gfi€ 

DonaldnoD. Mrs. Nancj ....*. 

Donelly, Mrs. Anna 

Dongnn, Ool 244, 243. 240, 

Donovan. James 

Dooge, Mrs. L 

Doollttle, John 8 

Doran, V «»3, 

Doivhestrr, Lord 

Dorrance, Mrs. A- B 

Dorrani-e. Charles A 

Dorrance, Mrs. Ellsa C 

Dorranoe. Victor 

Doty, Hannah 

Doiibleday, II. M .* 

Donde. Capt. Giles 

Doude, Henry 

Dougherty 

Douglas 

I>ouglas, Kll 

Douglas, Ilosea B 

Douglas, Mrs. J. L 

Dow 

Dow, John 302, 37», 

DowUng, Fred 

Dowllng. Hugh 

Dowllng. Thomas 

Downing. Chas 

Downs. Mrs. R. C 

Drake. Maria (Mrs. Benj.) 

Draper 

Draper. Kllza 

Dravenstatte, Mary Jane 

Drewbard. Mrs. Minnie 

Driggs, John P 591. 002, 

Dmmmond, 1*eter 

Dubois 

DuBols. J 

DubuUson, Chas. R., Sr 2.30, 

Duckering, Samuel 

Duffleld. D. Bethune 

Dufoss«^. M 

DuLhut, M. 

Duluth 243. 

Dunoiin, Wm 

Dunham, Mrs. Jennie M 

Dunn 

Dunn. Robert ^ . . . . 

Dunning. James 

Dunning. Mrs. Mary 

Dunning. Tbllo R 

Dunstnn. Thos. B 4. 

Durantaye 

Durllng. Mrs. Augusta 

Dutton. Allen C 

Dwyer. Mrs. Augusta 

Dyckman 

Dyson, Samuel T 



E. 



Karl, Mrs. Alice 
Earl, Benjamin 



113 

07 

30 
257 

81 

84 
447, 
005 
700 
447 
400 

30 
400 

53 

30 
122 
122 

00 
577 

81 
447 

00 
027 
303 
458 
458 
457 
484 

30 

30 
214 

42 
424 
113 i 
00.3 
507 I 
302 ; 
342 ! 
307 
408 ; 
172 J 
270 ; 
173! 
240; 
205 * 

12! 
027 i 
350 i 

18 I 

18 j 

18: 

405 
245 
4.%S 
430 1 
113 
540; 
043 ' 
t 

! 

41 < 
so! 



Earn 870 

Eaton, (>en. John II 337 

Fjiton, Mrs.. Margaret L 338 

Eddy. Joseph 30 

Edgerton. Delia Doud 122 

Edgerton, G. H 567 

Edgerton, Harriet 122 

Edgerton, Mrs. Mary M 113 

Edgerton, Richard 122 

Edick, Mra, II. C 30 

Edison. Mrs. Enos 84 

Edison. I'errlgan 118 

Edmonds, Alex 415 

Edson, Caleb 802 

Edwards. James 003 

Egerton. W. II 57 

Elcber. Mrs, Rebecca 432 

Elsenblcss, Mrs. E. M 78 

Eldred. Judge 352 

Eldred. Mrs. F. A 13 

Eldred. Flortnda 852 

Eldredge, Riley 30 

Eldrld. Stephen 81 

El<trldge 087 

Elet, Chas. 449 

Ellenwood, John M 97 

Elliott, Adam 12 

Elliott, R. R 251, 278 

Ellis, Wm 71 

Ells 027 

Ellsworth. C. C. 91 

Ellsworth, Elizabeth G. (Mrs. C. C.)... 91 

Ellsworth, R. II 184 

Elouaousse 285, 286 

Elwurth. Mrs. Martha 118 

Emerson 212 

Emmer. Nichols 482 

Engelman, Mrs. J 51 

England. Mrs 190 

England. Lieut. I»ool 190 

England, Col. Richard 190 

English. Miss Annette H 85 

English, James E 588, 591, 601 

Enign, J. D 603 

Enjalran 200 

Enos, Newman 42 

Ensley. John 97 

Erb. Mrs. M. 19 

Erwln. Jesse . . ^ 97 

Esler. George" 102 

Espy. John V 510, 511 

Esque, John 004 

Esque, Mary Ann 064 

Evans 027 

Evaus, Ezra » . 30 

Evans, Mrs. Hattle 23 

Evarts. Daniel II 415 

Everett, Thos 474 

Every. Joshua 567 

Ewell, Martha ,. 102 

Ezelby, Geo 458 
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FalllDf, Horace 45 

KalllDg, John 45 

PalllDg. Joseph M 45. 40 

Palling. Xancy 45 

Falling. Peter N 45 | 

Falling, n. Ix>nl9e Aldrich 45 i 

Falling. Samantha 45 

Falrbank. Carrie 134 

Fairbank. Francis O 135 I 

Falrbank. Mr«. Harriet 134 I 

Falrbank. l>r. H. C 10 | 

Falrbank. Mrs. II. C 133 

Falrbank. II. W 128. 134. 130 

Falrbank, I^fayette 135 

Falrbank. Lucy Tafherlne 135 

Fairbank. Mm. Mary A., 184 

Falrbank. Minnie .' 134 

Falrbank. Tabltha Mercy 47 

Falrbank. Zenas 120. 130, 135 

Falrebanke. Jonathan 129 

Fairfield I 027 

Fairfield. Walter S 342 

Fall. Mrs, Benjamin 42 

Fall. 4*harle8 S 43 

Fall. l)elos 43 

Fall. DeWItt 43 

Fancher. Mrs. Kllen K 418 

Fancber. Julia A 44 

Fancher. T'seb 113 

Fanning. Mrs. l*almer 30 

Fargo, D. r 444 

Fargo. Sarah C 444. 445 

Farmer. Silas 180. 190. 254, 818. 403 

Farrand. B. C 171-175 

Farrand. Mrs. B. C 184, 187 

Farrand. Mrs. H. A 443 

Farrand. Helen W 2. 4, 111, 401. 405 

Faxon. Mrs. John 53 

Fay. Iter. J. F 408 

Felch. Alphens 359, 043 

Felch. Fred 702 

Fellows, Orvllle H 81 

Fellows. Solomon 447 

Felton. Daniel 432 

Fenn, Oscar 92 

Ferguson 540 

Ferguson, llarcoiirt 476 

Ferguson. John I> 501 

FergujMm, I^ulsa 470 

Ferguson. Mrs. Martha 113 

Ferguson, .^arah E 470 

Ferrel 51 1 

Ferris. D. B 205 

Ferris. <;eo. M 30 

Field. Bethana 449 

Fields. Mrs. Charlotte 113 

Fields. Wm. W 11& 

Fllllngham. Wm 97 

Finch. Mrs. Charlotte 113 

Flnoh. Mrs. Leonard 432 

Finch, l»eter 432 



Finch. Mrs. Robert O / 30 

Finch. Walter .' ;. 113 

Fink. Mrs. Nicholas v IIS . 

FInlay. James ."^ .., SI 

Fish, Mrs. C. Wllllson \ 113 

Fish. Mrs. Ida , 103 

Fish, Stephen , 422 

Fisher ♦' 09« 

Fisher. Mrs. A. M / . . -> 30 

Fisher. Miss Betsey 23 

Fisher. Kllzabeth 51 

Fisher, James 449 

Fisher. Jas. E 356 

Fisher. Japhet 353, 354, 355 

Fisher. John 468 

Fisher, Matthias 567 

Fisher. Robert 51 

Fisher. William 12 

FIsk. Dr. L. R 545 

Fitch, I>r 560 

Fitch. Chaa. C 436 

Flti. Mrs. E. 8 64 

Fitzgerald. Reuben 342, 3,V>. .^1, 352, 627 

Fitzgerald. Mrs. R 352 

Fitzgerald. Sarah (Mrs. Jno. Spauldlng> 852 

FItzHlmmons, David 71 

Flaherty. Mrs. Mary H^^ 

Flanignn. William 043. 644. 645. 

Planner. Dr 694 

Fleming. Rev. Alonzo 16 

Fleming, John 21 

Fleming. John A 16" 

Fletcher. Chaa. M 447 

Fletcher. Mrs. John 47S 

Fleury, Mrs. Sophia M 118 

Fleury, Wm. 8 118 • 

Flint. Edward 567 

Flora 627 

Floton. Jacob 118 

Floyd. Rev 41 

Follett 627 

Follett. Ephralm 348 

Foote. E. A 346. .^48 

Foote, Thaddeus 3.14 

Foote & Mowry 497 

Forbls. Mary Elizabeth 60 

Forester . . .. 124 

Foster, Adam ,....,»• •.71, 75 

F«i8ter, Emma 108 

Foster, Ira 31 

Fowler. Albert E 415 

Fowler. E 534, 536. 537 

Fowler. Miss Eliza 39 

Fowler & Ball 50 

Fox. Ml»s Catherine 100 

Fox. Col. P. V 335 

Frain, Albert 470 

Frnln. David 470 

Fraln. Harrison 470 . 

Pram. Michael US 

Frank. Mr* M 

Frank. Augustus 58.1, 584, 591 

Frank. Rudolph 11» 
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Fnncit, Geo. W ^ 

FraBkliB, Benjamin 

Fnier, James 

Frelland, Wm. A 

Frederick. Jobn 

Freeman 

Freeman, Mrs. Flojd 

Freeman, Green 

Freeman, Pblneas R 

Freeman, Sarah C 

Freer, Wm 

Freese, Mrs. Dora 

Freidenberf 

Fremont, Gen. J. C 426, 577, 

French, Aaron 

French, Benjamin 64. 

French, Geo. H 43, 

French, George J - 

French, Henry N 

French, Lonlsa 

French, Nathaniel 

French, Wm. C 

Frets, Allen B 

Friese, Prof 

Frlnk 

Fronchere 

Frontenac, Got 247, 248, 240, 250, 

256, 207, 208, 308, 310, 

Frost, A. P 

Frost. Joslah 4, 

Frost, Wm. M 

Fr ye, ReT 

Fulkerson, l*hlllp 

Fuller 146, 

Fuller, Asa 

Fuller, Mrs. Buell 

Fuller, Exra 102, 

Fuller, OrTllle 

Fuller, Otis 

Fuller, R. 8 

Fuller, Dr. Reut»en 

Fuller, 8. L 

Fuller, Wm. C 

Fulton, Nicholas 

Furlong, John ^ 



G. 



415 

511 

408 

113 

81 

627 

450 

468 

75 

445 

447 

113 

00 

506 

378 

377 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

113 

108 

627 

320 

251. 

321 

468 

405 

207 

41 

31 

627 

376 

20 

103 

408 

428 

103 

415 

326 

113 

68 

113 



Gage, 8. H '. 342, 303 

Gale 627 

Gale. O. Chas. A Co 35, 36 

Gallfet 21»8 

Gallnee. Rene de B 242 

Gallup. Dr. J. C .* 131 

Galpln. Miss Esther 465 

<:ambler. 8ir Admiral 441 

Gamble. Frederick W 458 

Gammil 568 

Ganson. John 587. 601 

Gard 540 

Gard. M. J 207 

Gardner, A. P .* 35 

Gardner, Geo. II 113 



Gardner. Lewis 64 

Garell. Ueut 705 

tSarfleld, C. W 404. 481 

Garlick, George C 45 

Garllck. Iter. U U 44, 45 

Garman. John 81 

Gam, Mrs. Alice 23 

Gartej. John 58 

Gastlneau. Louis 275 

Gstes 627 

Gsnrln. Jss 566 

Gay. Charles '. 56 

Gay. Geo. W 440 

c;ay. Henry 56 

Gay. John 56 

Gay, lipomas. 8r 56 

Gayarre, Charles 316, 317 

Gaylord. Augustus C. 503 

Geer, Chsrles 113 

Genia, Henry 451 

Genla. Mrs. Henry 451 

(lenla. Joneph C 451, 452 

Gentle. John *. 648 

Cleorge. Mrs. Csrollne 113 

George. Henry 356 

cSerraslh, Joseph 260 

Getcbell, Rer. J. M 40 

Gibson, Mrs. Alex 81 

Glbnon. Miss Helen 442 

GIddlngs. Orrin N 81 

Gilbert. Mrs ' 107 

(Albert. Mrs. Angle B 322, 337 

Gilbert. Berton 45 

Gilbert. Berton 45 

Gilbert. Henry F 45 

Gllliert, Mrs. Laura F.*. 45 

<fllbert. Maria 300 

cnibert. Mrs. Mary 71 

<:ilbert. Thos. D T 322 

Gifgannon. Wm 113 

(;ill & Greenly 332 

(;illam. Mrs. Geo. F 71 

Gillespie. Thos. 468 

Glllett, Baxter 105 

(;illett. Mrs. Msrtin 8 180 

(tlllette 126 

Gillette. Mrs. Joel U 28 

Glllmsn. Jscob 64 

Girard. Pauline 120 

Clrardln. J. A 184 

<;iadtttone. Wm. K 622 

<;iAdwln. Major '. 704 

<;ia8pe. KIbert N 113 

CSlrtver, I*. II 206, 220 

Goble, Mrs. Robert 103 

Goble. Wallace 103 

Goddard. Philip 447 

GiMlfrey. Hllas F 440 

f^odttmark. Mrs. Richsrd 81 

<;oir. Knm-h J 31 

(5orr. Mrs. J. I 41 

Golden. Mrs. Hsrah 81 
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Goldsmith, Mrs. Jobn 451 

Goodlns. Mrs. Satmh 31 

Goodrich, Philip M 84 

Goodrich, Reoben 4, 10 

Goodrich, Thomas 81 

Gooda^ll, Mrs. Lydia 07 

Gordon, James Wrif ht 843 

Gorham, Chaa. T 593 

Gorham, Mrs. Mallssa 422 

Gorman, Mrs. Marj 113 

Goucher, Mrs 31 

Gould, Albert 31 

Gould, Anna 81 

Gould, Mrs. Betsey 31 

Gould. Perry A 103 

Gould, Sabln 8 113 

Graham, Adam 504 

Graham, Andrew B '. 113 

Graham, Mrs. B. W...* 432 

Graham, Mrs. Mary 118 

Graham, John 501, 504 

Graham. W 205. 500, 505 

Gramer, Joseph 114 

Grames, Mrs. Mary T 415 

Grandmesnil 235. 275 

Granger. Mrs. Emeline 31 

Granger. Ithamer 49 

Granger, Miss Mary Jane 49 

Granger, Trumble 472 

Grant. Chas. W 4, 405 

Grant, Gen. U. 8 0, 570, 582, 593 

Gravemet, Mary 181 

Grayes, Judge 439 

Gravler. fr. Gabriel 243, 280 

Gray, Barber 473 

Gray, Miss Maria 458 

Gray, J. W 458 

Greeley, Rer 330 

Greeley. Mrs. 8. 8. N 333 

Green, Alberius L 393 

Green, Eri A 027 

tireen, Ilezeklah 450 

Green. Leiand 408 

Green. Martin 449, 450, 453 

Green, Mary 114 

Green, Mary L 450 

Green, Mrs. Minerva 97 

Green, Ogden 40 

Green, Thomas 97 

Green, Thos. W 430 

Green, Sanford M 3 

Green, Wm 04 

Greene, Augustus 477 

Greene, Christopher 477 

Greene, Edward C 134 

Greene, Geo. H. .1, 3, 9, 10, 402, 400, 409, 410. 
411. 412. 474, 477, 478, 479, 480 

Greene, Mrs. Jennie 134 

Greene. Miss Jennie B 71 

Greene. Nathaniel 477 

Greene, Thos. 405 

Greenfield 538 

Greenman, Frank 103 



Greenwood, Isaac 506 

Gregory, Marilla 483 

Gregory, Wm. 8 483 

GrennelU Jededlah 205 

Gresham, Jndg« 101 

Greysolon, Daniel Dulhud de 243 

Gridley . . «2T 

Grldley. Abram 40, 47 

Gridley, Alexander 40 

Gridley, Byron 46 

r.ridley. Ellxa Jane (Mrs. A.) 47 

Gridley, Reuben 46 

GrIfBn, Gordon B 627 

Griffin. John 038, 639, 043, 644, 645, 

046. 052, 055, 061, 662 

Griffln, Margaret 80 

Griffin, 8. 8 25 

GrlflTran, Mrs. B... 114 

Grlgsby, Mrs. Will IT 

Grimley, Jas. H 468 

Gripton, Miss Ella E. .• 458 

Griswold, Mrs. P. E -47 

Griswold, Geo. G 468 

Griswold, John A..; 601 

Griswold, Miss Nancy 470 

Griswold, Roger W 626, 62T 

Griswold, 8tanley 640 

Groir, Mary E. (Mrs. J. W.) 81 

Grorer, Ulnes 114 

Gnignera, Mrs. 8arah 81 

Guenlls. Francois Valllant de 257 

Guild, Consider 504 

Guild, Elrira E. (Mrs. Baxter) 504 

Guild. Emily 0. (Mrs. Baxter) 504 

Guild, Harriet (Mrs. Barton) 504 

Guild, Joel 503, 504 

Guild. Lucy E. (Mrs. Weller) 504 

Guild. Mary L. (Mrs. Barr) 504 

Guild, Ollre (Mrs. Marsh) 504 

Gunn, Mrs. W. 8 84 

Guernsey. Ezra If ,. 444 

Guyon. Marie Therese (Mme. Cadillac) 240 

Guyant. Mrs. Annltta 31 



Hackley. Mrs. Catherine E 96 

Hacker. Frank 89 

Ifaokley. Julius 447 

HodBell. H. 8 206 

Hagan. John 470 

Ilagpdon. Mrs. Sophia ., 114 

Ilager, Daniel 381 

linger. Eugene 47 

Hager, Jobn 47 

Hager. Mrs. John 47 

Hager, Mattle , 47 

Hager. Samuel 381 

Habn. Henrietta 415 

Halght. David 12 

Haines. Mrs. Charles 97 

Haken. Mrs. Kaslah 114 

Haley. James 114 
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lUI«y. Lake 

Hall : 

Hall, Mm. B. P 

Hale. Darld B... 

Hall, John 

Hall, Mra. Lyman 

Hall, T. V 

Hall, Mm. Wllllt 

Halpln, John 

llalpiD, Nancy 

Ilalaey, Dr 

Hamilton 

Hamilton, Mrs. H. M 

Hamilton, Isaac 

Hamilton, Mrs. Jas 

Hamilton, Reuben 188. 

Hamlin, Amos 

Hamlin, iHiTid D 

Hamlin, Horace 

Hamlin. Samuel 342. .107, 370, 372, 

Hammond, Morris 

Hammond, Thos ; 

Hampton. Chas. D 

Hann, Teter 

Hanna, Jason 

Hanna, Robt., Sr 

Hannah, Perry 

Harding, Capt 

Harding, Aaron 

Harding, 8lmeon 

Har1e<iuln 

Harlock, Mrs. L. J 

Harmon 

Harmon, Mrs. Mary A 

Harmon. Mrs. Maude 

Harnden, Mrs. Marietta 

Harper, fSeo. M 

Harper, Joseph 

Harper. Mrs. Salem 

Harper. Mrs. Sophia 

Ilan>er, Wilson 

Harr, John 

Ilarring. James 

HarrlnKton, Hanlel B 

Hnrrlngron, Mrs. <;. F 

Harrington. Henry 

Harrington. Mrs. Weltha 8 

Harris, Homer 

'Harris. Mathlas 

Harris. Townsend 

llnrriR. Rev. W. R 242. 

Harris. Capt. Wm 

Harrison. John 

HnnlKun. Wm. H «1>. 181. 

421, G12. «S2. lOa, 

llarronn. Miss Orare. 

Harrow. c*apt. Alex 

Harrow. iSeorge 

Hart. Mrs ^. . 

Hart. A. X 

Hart. B. E... 

Hart, Benjamin 

Hart. Jesse .350, 



114 
627 
434 
3 
130 

31 
279 

31 
114 
114 
500 
6 
430 
180 

31 
ISO 
(i2C 
027 
027 
020 
432 
114 
415 
432 
004 
408 


4r>o 

580 

342 

271 

422 

474 

430 

437 

31 

447 

205 

53 

31 

204 

425 

005 

ISO 

71 

114 

04 

12 

53 

342 

2S1 

004 

31 

1S8. 

7tMJ 

5 

183 

182 

572 

127 

127 

432 

027 



Hart. Lucy 114 

Hart, Miss Nancy 472 

Hart. Rachel F 857 

llartman, Emil .- 696 

llartwell, James H...: 103 

llartman, John 31 

Harvey, Jas. B l65 

llascall, Chas. C 340, 344 

HsKkell, T 842 

Hatiklns. Elizabeth 474 

llaKkiniMin, Mrs. Louisa 31 

llass. Wm 205 

Hathaway 564 

llntbaway. Daniel 114 

Hatch. Junius 504 

Hatch. Mrs. O. R 447 

Havpus. Mrs. Amelia 8 31 

Hawkins. Duane . .' 430 

Hawkins. Maria 59 

Hawkins. Wm. L 474 

llawley. Mrs. Julia 114 

llaxton, Klenor M 449 

Hayden, Miss Julia A 77 

llaydun. Eilxey '. 627, 637 

Hayes. Brad 404 

Hayes. I^wls 422 

Hayes, N. B 410 

Hayes. R. B ,..,. 594 

Haynes. Harvey 4, 405 

Hays 696 

llayt. Harriet Elizabeth 420 

llayt. John T^ 351, 385, 420 

llayward. Hr. Abner 402 

llayward, R 401, 402 

Haywood, Works 114 

llaxe. Hr. W. H 5, 401, 404, 406 

Head, Morris L 114 

llealey. Thos. J 81 

lleartt. Wm. A 4, 401. 403. 405. 476 

llenton. Miss Alvlna 58 

l]«>i>iilewhite. Mrs 87 

llecox. llaroden A 473 

Ileffcran. Mrs. Nancy 114 

lleirart. L : 003 

llehl. Mrs. Elizabeth 422 

llelsler. Bamhart 114 

llt>menway. Hiram « 107 

llcmonway. Truman 107 

IloudorKliott, Sarah A. 22 

lleuderson, Don C 3, 405 

llcnderson. Mrs. H. L 442 

llcud(>rKon. John B 582 

Henderson. Mrs. Perry 432 

llfiiderxon. Rol»ert 415 

llcndryx. Tapt 204. 220 

Hennepin, fr. I^uls , 243. 282, 519 

HennesKey. James 114 

Henry. Prof 511. .'il2 

Henry. Alexander ...! 703 

Henry, (Catherine 102 

Henry. James 043, 649 

Henry. Joseph , 511 

Henry, Wm, 360, 376 
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HeDfihaw. Mary <Mr«. J. B.) 31 

Herkimer, Rachel 28 

Ilerrlck. Anaoo 580, 001 

llerrJrk. Fn>eoeter 58* 

Ilerrlck. Mr«. Gardner 31 

Ilerrlck. Mra. \\m 31 

llerrlufc. Chaa 350 

llerrlnie, Mr«. 8 373 

Herring. Samuel 372. 373, 374. 027. 028 

llerrlnffton, John 18 

Herrmann, Charles 70 

Herrmann, i'hrlntlan 70 

Herrmann, Henry 70 

Herrmann, Juhn T 71, 75 

Herrmann. MIm Marie .* 70 

llesa, Frank 31 

Heu, fr de 21>3 

Hetfler. Mm 57 

Hettler, Ilnrtholomew 57 

Hewett, Kllas 411> 

llewett, I'yrus -121 

Hewitt, Mra. O. M 31 

Hewitt & Co 128 

lllekey, iMnude -137 

Hlckey, Kdwin 432, 437 

Illckey, Thot 114 

HIckok, Iitaac E. C 385, 028 

HIckok, James W .142. 348. 300, 

384, 385. 393, 020 

HIckok, Mrs. Jas. W 384 

HIckok. Thos, T 432 

Hicks, llattle 53 

HIckm John, Jr 114 

Hidden, Oliver M .•18 

HiKby, John 027 

Hlgglns, tSeorge 475 

Hlgglns Sc lenders ,'i58 

High. l>r. James L 15!> 

Hlldebrandt. Christian 114 

Hill. Amanda 81 

Hill, .Mercy M 402 

Hlllar. Xancy 475 

linilard, J. 1: 70 

Hllliard. Mary J 71, 70 

HImehaiigh. Henry 81 

Hlnman. Ahijah 410 

Hinman, Adonlram 410 

Hlnman. 11. F 419 

Hlnman. MIrs Clara 420 

Hlnman. Kdward C 420 

Illnmnn. Franklin 415» 

HInmnn. Frederick H 420 

Hlnman. Henry T . • r- • ;41!>. 420 

Hlnman. MIhr Jennie 437 

Hlnman. John F 2. 4, 2'.». 3."il. 

40;t. 412, 41.3, 41t», 420 

Hlnman. MUs Martha 420 

Hlnman, Mrs, Marj* 53 

Hlnman. Mrs. Sarah K. n 437 

Hlnman, Sergeant Kdward 410 

Hlnman, Tniman H. 410 

Hlnman, Walt 410 

Hlnman, Wm 437 

94 



Hlnman, Wm. C 437 

Hints, lA>als 4C3 

liltchi-oek, Mrs. D. J 86 

Hitchcock. James 437. 438, 439 

Hitchcock. J. H 207 

lloag, John 31 

Hock, fhlllp J 114 

llo<klnberry Ci7 

Hocum, Mrs. 432 

Hodgklns 2«1 

Hodgman, P 2 

Hoflrman, CSeorge 049 

Hoffman, Jacob 114 

Holden. Mrs. G. A 53 

Holland, K 0S>4 

Holllnghead. Mrs. M. 8 ,. 114 

Holllngsworth, K. W. ib Co 35 

llollls. KIchard 1» 432 

Holllster. t^harles Kdward 425 

Holllster. Joseph 425 

Holly, Mrs. Ralph 53 

llolman. John 8 447 

Holmes. Rarzlllal 043 

Holmes, J. L ! 372 

Holmes, Mrs. Martha R 84 

Holmes. Theodore 8 71 

Holmes ib Son 411 

Holt, Charles 90 

Holt. Gaylord 96 

Holt. Henry II 10. 0.3. 94, 05, 06 

Hood. Gen 576 

Hoonan. F. J 19 

lloonan, Mrs. Mary 18, 19 

Hoonan. Owen 19 

Hoonan, P. II 19 

Hopkins 176 

Horoer 020 

Homer, Mrs. Mary 40 

• llorton, C*harles 415 

I llorton, Chas. H 187, 188, 189 

llorton. Christian Z 97 

llorton, Mary Kllzabeth 146 

' llorton, Mrs. Henrietta 97 

llorton. Nathan 188 

'. llorton. Nelson iKiane 188, 189 

; llosford 387, 027 

Hosklns, Mrs. Lucrefia B 70 

HoKklns. I>r. Thomas 76 

Houghton. Pr. iKniglas 088 

HouKe. Knoch S 71, 72 

' Ihrtise, Mrs. Statira 31 

HotiKeman, Jullns . 451 

. Hovey 027 

Howard, Mrs. A. B 31 

' Howard. Charles f>9 

Howard. Chas. A 98 

Howard. Charles 1 449 

Howard. MIks Cliff 1*9 

' Howard. Henry 1 77 

Howard, Jac«>b M 350. .->84, 501, 594. 595 

; Howard, J. D 695 

I Howard,. J. II 136 

I Howard, John 177. 189 
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Howard, Mrs. John, 8r ISO 

Howard. Thomas A 09 

Homard. Mrs. William 8 85 

Howd, 5Ir«. KIleo 105 

Howe. Mrs 448 

Howe, t'han. II 114 

Howe, (ieorge W 48 

Howe. Julia Ward 477 

Howell. Ashe] II 114 

Howell, Mm. M. A 71 

HowellH, W. U 388 

llowland. I>avld L 450 

Howland. Frank A 450 

Howland, Frank J 450 

llowland. Jonathan 458 

Howland, Nicholas A 450 

HoyHton, Phoebe C 432 

llojrf, rharles 10 

Hoyt. l^dwln. Jr 440 

lioyt, Kllsaheth 380 

Hoyf. Kmma (Mrs. J. 8.).: 102 

Hoyt, Henry E 447 

Hoyt, lllnman 027 

Hoyt. Jas. K 005 

Hoyt, Jesse 408 

Hoyt. Kam'l 8 380, 381 

Hoyt, Mrs. Ham'l 8 380 

Hoyt. Zebulon B 10 

Hyatt. Hr. A. 8... 71 

Hyde, O. M 410 

Hyde, Oliver M 374 

Ilyqiieman, John M 050 

Hiihlmrd. Bela 172 

Hubbard. Frank 81 

Hubbard. Miss Nancy 177 

llublmrd, Mrs. Silas 447 

lludM«>n,. Itlrhard 104 

HuKart, James 85 

llujcart. John II. P 85 

Hutfart. Miss Kate 85 

Ilngart. Oliver 85 

HuKsrt. William tiden 84. 85 

lluf^rt, W. O., Jr 85 

lIuKhes, I>. Harwin 155 

IhiKhes, Mrs. 1>. Darwin 31 

Hughes. Mrs. Mary 31 

Ihighes. l*atrlck 440 

Huinis. William 53 

Hull. Oov 170, 40.1. 013. 038. 030. 040. 

042, 044, 040. 051. 052 

Hull. Mrs. F. 8 440 

Hull, Mrs. I^ulsa M 10 

Hull. Kidney 415 

Hume. John 505 

Hume, R.. Jr 505, 508 

Humphrey 020 

Humphrey. Henry 

Hunt. A. 1> 450 

Hunt, Mrs. A. K 81 

Hunt, Abram 444 

Hunt. Amelia (Mrs. 8.) 53 

Hunt. KllJia 8 440 

Hunt, Mrs. KlUabetb 430 



Hunt, nev. Rrnest W 401 

Hunt, Mrs. Krnest W 403, 40« 

Hunt, James 8 450 

Hunt, Mrs. Julia 408 

Hunt, W. W. 459 

Hunter, Charlotte M 420 

Hunter, Gen. David 570 

Hunter, Geo. G 420 

Hunter, J. C 005 

Hunter, Mrs. J. D 37 

Hunter, John M 006 

Hunter, Wm 420 

Hunter, Wm. « 420 

Hunting. I>. H 41 

Huntington, Miss Kva 74 

Huntley. Nancy 53 

Huntley. Warren ', 81 

Huntoon. l^ivlMa 53 

Hunslker. 8 342, 340, 351, 027 

Hunstable, 8. P. L 20 

Hurd. Miss (Mara 2 

Hurd. Mrs. ^klgar 435 

HuKsey. Mrs. Karah 31 

Hutrblns. Wells A 001 

Hutchinson. Chclas 475 

lluyck. Abljah 207 



Ickes, Adam H : . . 19 

Ickes, Miss Anna 19 

Ickes, F. N 19 

Ickes. Kev. J. L 19 

IddlnKs. Mrs. Martha A 31 

Imerson. Thos 475 

Imler, Kllsal»eth 19 

Ingersoll. Alexander 364 

Inffersoll, Chas. B 53 

Injcersoll, D. 8 364 

InKersoll, Itev. K. P 364, 365 

Insersoll, R 8 364 

InKersoll. Kbon C 589 

InKersoll. Kllel 304 

luKermtll. Krastus 303, 304, 027 

InKersoll, Moses 364 

InKersoll, O. B 364 

InKersoll, Itobert G 580 

luKles. Mrs. Catherine 87 

InKlls. Itev. James Gale . . . t 67 

InRoldsby. Mrs. 8arah II 07 

IrvInK* Mrs. Kllsalieth 114 



Isham. Warren . . . 
Ivens. Mrs. Itlchard 
Ives. Calvin L 



340 

31 

440 



J. 



Jacobs. Kamuel 114 

Jacoby. Mrs. MarKaret 40 

Jacks, Joseph 8 205 

Jackson. Andreiff' 102, 180, 337, 341, 532 

Jane (slaved 645 

Jardlne, John 114 
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JarmaB 06 

Jay 700 

Jeir«»r 281 

Jetr^m, Mrs. I^ura 114 

JeflTemon 

J«»nit«oii. II Irani 433 

Jenlnon, LucliiN 453 

Jpulmin, Luman 440, 453 

JenlHon. O. A 127 

J(»nkH. rorDcllat W 07 

J«*nkii. llusa II 114 

JeimlDKii. Capt. K 004 

Jennluga, Kllzabefh 444 

J(*r<>me, Gov. iMivld II 175. 178. 20.'i. 533 

Jerome, TImothj (Tl«) 170, 180 

Jerome, Zenas 135 

Jerrj 130 

Jewell, K. W 410 

Jo4*kwa J, BuMan 53 

Joern. Mrs. Ilenrlette 114 

Joguea Ot»0 

John. Andrew 500 

Johnnon. Judfce . . . . > 77, 430 

JohDHon 320, 027 

JohtiM^n, Mra. B. II 20 

JolinHoo. Mm. Caroline 31 

JohnHon, riiarles ; 220 

JohuMin. Charles 00 

JolinHon, Mra. K. 12 

Johnson, Mrs. Kdffar 00 

Johnson, Kllzabeth 435 

Johnson, Klmer 12 

Johnson, Fred 114 

Johnmin, Vr. «. K ; 410 

Johnson, Mrs. c;i1l»ert 32 

Johnson, Mra. Grace 114 

Johnson, Harry B 01 

Johnson, Mrs. Jonathan 32 

Johnson, Mrs. L. Casa 32 

Johnson, I»ule ' 01 

J«»hns«»n, Luke 8 2, 70 

Johnson. O. Clark 4« 

Johnson. Ollrer 00, 01 

Johnmin, Itotiert 003 

Johnson. Sir William 510 

Johnstone 320, 027 

Johnstone, Wm 340 

Joni*aire 288 

Jones, 4*harles 72 

Jones. Mrs. Kii^lce- •>7 

Junes, I »n vid 4,'iO 

Jones. Mrs. Havld 450 

Jones, tj. Homer 72 

Jones. *l»r. Bol>ert K 410 

Jones. Miss Vesta A 4,^4 

Jordan «t»7 

Jorden, Her. 41 

Jordon. Amasa L 302 

Jordon. Mrs. Franrea :i*2 

Jordon, Jesae 415 

Joseph (slave) 045 

Joslln. Amerh-a 07 

Jiihhilola 307 



Judd, Kdwafd 104 

Judd, Joba 104 

Judd, Mrs. John 104 

Judd. Thomas 104 

Jndson. Mrs. Klla Burton 17. 08. 401. 

403. 404. 410 

Jurin, Hr. Jamea 507 

K. 

Kaesemeyer, Kd. W, P 114 

Kahler. Mra. Margaret 12 

Kalhflelsh, Martin 58« 

Kaley, Mra. J. A 19 

KauflTman, Mrs. Caroline 114 

Kean. Mrs. Anna 114 

Kearney, Gen. l*hll 455 

Kedxie, A. H 10, 674 

Kedxie, Geo 505, 573 

Ke<Ixle, (teo. L 570 

Kedzle. Jaa .'>05. .%00. 570 

Kedxie, Hr. R. C . .1, .3, 201. 401, 404. 526. 

5.30, 540, 548. 540. 5.^8, 55ll 

Kedxie, Stewart 531. 574 

Kedxie, Wm 550. 503. 500. 508 

Keith, Mrs. Klla 470 

Keith, Miss Sarah B 417 

Kelley, Foster 84 

Kelley. Frank 20 

Kelley, «Seorge 20 

Kelley, Jamea 20 

Kelley, Jnd 20 

Kelley, Mrs. Mary 20 

Kelley, Mlfhael 20 

Kelley, Wm. H 04 

Kelll«-«it, Mrs. I^iclna A 18 

Kellogg, Francis W 501. 000 

KelUtgg, Frank 831 

Kellogg, Hiram 32 

Kellogg, Mrs. Kate A 32 

KelU»gg. Mrs. Mollle 105 

Kelly. Mrs. Julia (Harrington) 114 

Kelly. Jns. II 003 

Kelsey. Mrs. Fmlly Gillette 104, 105 

Kelsey, Fred 105 

Kelsey. Miss Katberlne 109 

Kelsey. L. I> 405 

Kelsey, Newell J 410 

Kelsey. Sullivan R 104 

Kelsey, William 105 

Kemp. Iiella I«angthon 459 

Kemp. John 459 

Kemp. Lucy Ann 00 

Kendall. Amos 351 

Keudall & Mi>rse 85 

Kennedy. Mrs. Annie 114 

Kennedy. Oscar P 32 

Kenney. Mrs. Geo 400 

Kennlcut. Geo. W 81 

Kent, Chns. A 143 

Kent, Mrs. Flecta A 32 

Kenyon, Mrs. Aurllla 115 

Kenyon, M. L 01 
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Kerr. John A -140 

Kerr, Mm. l»oIIy P \ . . . 4-10 

Kerr, Mrs. William 48 

Kerr, Wm. II 48 

KeMlar, lllley 32 

Keyes, Kboda A...; ' 471 

Kilcaou 280 

Kikendall, Mrs. Mary 32 

Kllbourne. 8. L 554 

Kflbourne. Mrs. 8. L 72 

Kile, Nancy A 475 

Killian. Mrs 10 

Kimball. Alonzo L 115 

King 21, 027 

King, Austin A 001 

King. II. C • 4, 405 

King, Mrs. II. 8 10 

King, Dr. James 131 

King, Miss rrsula 180 

Kingsbury, Rurton 078 

Kingsbury, O. II 200 

Kingsbury, Miss Mallie 331 

Kingsbury. W. W 0JI3 

Klngsford 201 

Klnne. Amos 305 

Kinne, Peter 381 

Klnne. Stephen 305 

Kinney. Col. H. L 078. 079 

Kinney, Mrs. Jane M 2, 170, 175 

Kinney. Ijiwrence <W0 

Kinney, Simon 07S 

KIpp, Joseph 32 

Kirby, Her 205 

KIri>y, Jas. J ^ 81 

Kirkland. Capt... 00 

Klrkland. Hugh 447 

Kirkland, Thomas 05 

Klrkland. Mrs. Thomas 05 

Kirtland. Mrs. R. A 45 

Kishpaugh, l»eter 459 

Kiskakouns 284 

Kltton 170 

Klelhower, Mrs. Mary 115 

Kline. H. J 205 

Klock, (»eo '. 475 

Kloffenstoln. Mrs. Kmma 403 

Klotz. Mrs. Margaret 72 

Knaggs. Whitmore 048, 053 

Knapi). Mrs. Ida Hale 422 

Knapp. Mrs. Itutb 408 

Knappen, Her 41 

Knnpi>en & Vnn Arman j3 

Knickerboi-ker. W, M 32 

Knight «27 

Knight. IlenJ .1«7, 372 

Knight. Mrs. BenJ 372 

Knight. Kdwln ;h07 

Knight, Joel 8 , 475 

Knott, Mrs. 8. M 442 

Knox. Mrs. Chas. 473 

Konkle. Mrs. Franklin 451 

Krauts. Mrs. Tatherlne 115 

Kronier, Michael 115 



Kronewltter. Mrs. J. J 20 

Krup. Charles 444 

Kugler, A 098 

Kngler, K 003 



l^badle. Joe 530 

La Rarre * 240 

I-acey 627 

Lacey, Kdward D 374 

I-acey, Kdward 8 374 

Ijicey, Mrs. Hannah 32 

I-acey, Samuel 8. 598 

I«a Tome, Jean Louis de 286 

.141 I'ouvert. de 285, 286 

I^dne, Charles 115 

l4i Due, Mrs. Rose 61 

I^ Duke. Adeline 178 

I^fayette 6 

I^ Forest 290. 208 

I-a Ilontan, Raron 247. 250, 281, 282 

loihrlng. Miss Hlizabeth 100 

I^llnmont, 4«abriel 701 

I^Marche. Dominique de 239, 273, 270 

I^rab, Mrs. Mary • 135 

]<amb. Terry 120 

I^mbert, Kllza 450 

I^mont. Lyman 415 

I«amoreaux. Mrs. K. R 20 

La Mothe. 8r de (see Cadillac) . .220, 230, 231. 

201, 202. 273, 275. 288. 

301, 302, 303, 305. 306 

I^mphere. Joseph 115 

I^mphere, Mrs. Rebecca 115 

I^ndls, Mrs. Geo 15 

I^ndon, Chauncey 410 

luingenbacher. Miss Kdlth 2 

I^nkester. David 440 

I^nnlng. Mrs. Jane 57 

I^nnlng, Hannah 100 

I^pham, Dr. I. A 512 

T^Pothler 281 

I^rabee, C. V 415 

Lnrmnn, Mrs. Sarah 115 

I-a Riviere 232, 278, 2tK) 

iJi Salle. Sr de 229, 237. 242. 243. 270, 

308. 3in>. 319, 492, 493, 510 

I^udon, George : 115^ 

Lnuren(*e, Horatio I 341 

I-aurenee. Wm 115 

Lauzon. Jaques 492 

I^val. Bishop 257 

LaVllle. IMerre Ro<juan dlt 277 

l^wrenre. Charlotte ..,...: ; . . . 342 

I^awrem-e. K. D 03 

Lawrence. Thomas *. . . . 342 

Ijiyman. Mary K 23 

I^ach. Martin '. . .373 

I^ach. Matilda 104 

Leach. Jas. Monroe 20. 21 

l^ach, Rolltn 20 
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I..eAthers, Don J 84 

I^Mvenwortb, Mra. A. D 432 

Leiirltt 331 

LeBlanc. Jean 278. 287, 289, 2SM), 2»l 

LeCheD«>'tte 287 

Ledyard. Harrison T 440 

Lee, Mra. Cyrue 32 

I^, Daniel 8 441 

Lee. n. O 32 

Lee. John 32 

I^e, Mra. I^ura E 441 

I*ee, Mra. Mervin 413 

I.ee. Gen. Robt. E 570, 580, 581 

l-ee. Stephen 10 

I»ech, Mra. A. F 405 

Leek. Michael 115 

I^t. Mra. 501 

I-eet. Mra. Dr. Albert 87 

Leet, Martin 501 

Lefflnswell, John 122 

Lehr, F. P 32 

Leister, Alex. M 115 

Inland. Mra. Helen V 471 

I^mley & Weatcott 70 

Lemm. Jaa 420 

Lemm, V. W 420 

Lemon, Mlaa 2 

Lemon, Mra. Elizabeth 105 

I-eMoyne, Jerome 275 

Lepage, Marie Theresa 275 

I^ Pezant 287, -289, 290, 292, 293 

I-ewla 303 

I^wis, Mra 303 

Lewis, Mra. Agnea A 12 

I-ewla, Mra. Alice L 51 

I^wls. Daniel W # 405, 400 

Lewia. J. Warren 115 

Lewis, Ijifayette 405 

I^wls. X. B 405 

l-ewls, Mra. O. J 432 

l^wis. Mrs. Samuel 01 

I^Seur 298 

I^tt, Mason 4.30 

I^utze 007 

Levnnway, Dr. Charlotte 48 

Irvine. John 093 

Levison, Henry 10 

I-evitt, Phoebe 504 

L'Halle. Constantin de.232, 238, 239, 258, 270 

L'hu, RIeur du --44 

Lloyd. Mrs. Ransom M 32 

Llchty, Mrs. Susan 12 

Llfltan. fr 290 

Ll^htbody. Mrs. Elizabeth 115 

Lincoln. Abraham 0, 09, 127, 

212, .■>77. 578. 580. 581. 583, 

589, 592. 593, 003 to 008 

Lincoln, BenJ 700 

Lincoln, Keziah 504 

Lincoln, Luther 349, 350, 504 

Linder, Mra. Era 432 

Lining, Dr -. . . . 507 

LInot. de 314 



Little. Mra. Anna 65 

Little, Norman 502 

Little, W. L. P 602 

LIttlejohn 205 

LIttleJohn. Flarlna J 303 

Livingston, Mra. Benj. *. G05 

Llringston, Mra. Emily 32 

Livingston, Robert 255, 261 

Livingstone 329 

l»an. <;en. BenJ. F 597, 506 

T^bdell. Charity 441 

I»lHlell, \Vm 441 

I-obez, Fred 115 

l»ftua, Jamea 482 

I^hr, Chaa. P 32 

Ixing. John 400 

f^ngueil 251, 282 

T«ongyear. Mra. Harriet 126 

I»ngyear. John W 591, 598. 599, 600 

I^ngyear, Nancy J 475 

IxM»mis. Prof. Eliaa *. 511 

I^ranger, Mra. Ell 441 

I^rme, de .239, 30T 

Tjosau, Henry 115 

I^ossen, NIcholaa 475 

I^tbinleres 312, 814 

l^thian. Alex 115 

trucks. Miss Fannie M 90 

I^uvlgny 812 

I-ove. Mra. Ella 115 

Love, Mra. John 103 

I-ove, Wm 115 

I-oveJoy. Owen 589, 679 

lx>velace. fr 296 

Loreland, David A 64 

Ix>w, Thoa. 11 691 

l^well, Caaain « 422 

I^wrey, Mrs. Sarah 115 

Ix>yd, Timothy 432 

Loyola, Ignatina 240 

Lucas, iHivid 348 

Lucaa, John B 58 

Lucaa. Sallle 432 

Luce, Bartlett A 188 

Luce, BenJ. T 188 

Luce, C. G 1, 3, 5. 128, 343, 

400. 402, 404, 407, 411 

Luce, Ranaom 334 

Luce, Zephirlah 32 

Ludbrook. Wm 430 

Lueedson. Jamea 87 

Luers. Bishop 429 

Lum. Mrs. Amelia 39 

Lumber. Mrs. Carrie 103 

Lumby. Mrs. Ellen 115 

Lusk, Fred 32 

Lusk, Harrison J 447 

Lusk, Orrin 32 

Luther. MIsa Judith A 471 

Lydy, <}eo. W 415 

Lyon, Henry 564 

Lyon, Mra. Luclnda 84 

T«yon, Luciua 349 
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Lyon, Mom* w 564 

Lyon, T. T 404, 412, 413; 481 to 491 

LjoD, Tbos 46 

Lyon, Mrs. Truman 334 

Lyons, Mrs. Minnie 471 

Lynch, Mrs. Mary 32 

Lynn, Robert 115 



M. 



Mable 568 

Macklem, Mrs. Catherine 115 

Macomb 193 

Macombs, Mrs. John 32 

Madison, Pres 713 

Magnant, Antolne 307 

Magregolre, Major Patrick 245 

Main, Joseph A 32 

Mains, Albert 12 

Mains, Sidney 32 

Malsner. Mrs. Ella 52 

Malntenon, Madam de 280 

Malet, Antolne 279 

Malet, Pierre 279 

Mallet 239, 307 

Mallory, Robert H 587 

Mane, Mrs. Maria 115 

Mann, Loomls 80 

Mann, Margaret 80 

Mann. Wm. P 115 

Mannes, Mrs. Alice 68 

Manthet, M. de 285. 28C 

Mapes, Abner B 115 

Marcy, Got 188 

Mnrcy, Lient : 188 

Mare<bal. Archbishop 186. 187 

Mare^t, Joseph J. 260, 283, 285. 286. 293, 309 

Margry, Pierre., 250, 257, 260. 

261. 271. 804. 309. 315 

Marhell, C COS 

Marks, AlTin B 115 

Marks, Ira 182 

Marlett. Sarah 80 

Marquette, Jacqnes 184. 185 

Marsh. Frederick A 504 

Marshall, Chief Justice 103 

Martin 270. 627 

Martin. George 93 

Martin. John 115 

Martin, Wells R 393 

Martin, Willis 21 

Marrell, Anna Louise 120 

Marvell. Arthur Howard 120 

Marvell, Lettle Alice 120 

Marvell. I^wls H 110. 120 

Marrell. Llnford Chas 120 

Marvell. Mary A 120 

Marvell. Matilda A 120 

Marvell. Milton Allen 120 

Marvin, Brazil ", 53 

Marvin, Capt. Geo. P 426, 427 

Marvin, Helen 427 

Maser, John 432 



Mason, Got 6, 405 

Mason, Deltvan 432 

Mason, Geo. T 470 

i Mason, H 349 

Mason. L. M 189 

Mason, Marion 470 

Mason, Wm. H 470 

[Masters, Rev 41 

I Matthews, Allen 20 

I Matthews, Edward 20 

I Matthews, Hannah (Mrs. A. M.) 20 

Matthews, James 20 

I Matthews, Oscar 20 

I Matthews, Mrs. Simon 19 

Mattlson, Mrs. Ann 8 — .'. 422 

I Maurepas, Count de 280 

'Maury. Lieut 508, 511 

] Maveety, Rev. P. J 41 

I May, James 173, 643, 649 

I May. R. D 207 

j Maybee. John 97 

Maynard. Pred 121 

j Maynard, John W 121 

I Maynard. W. 8 121 

I Maxson. Roswell 362 

I Maxwell, Rev. Ebenezer 564, 573 

* McAllister, Archibald 585, 586, 601 

I McArthnr 627 

MoArthur, Alex 115 

McAnley, Rev. Wm 565 

McBaln. Elisabeth 475 

McBrlde. Mrs. Mary A... 115 

McCallum -. 171 

McCallum, Hugh 221, 222 

McCamly, Sands 343 

McCargar 627 

McCargar, John W ^ . . . . . 378 

McCarry, Mrs. Mary 115 

McCartney. Mrs. G. A 32 

McCartney. Rob*t 415 

McClellan. Gen. Geo. B ^ 604 

McClelland. Gov. Rob*t 46, 492 

McCloskey. James 644 

McClnre 222 

McCollum. Miss Mary A 105 

McCorrolck. John 115 

.McCotter 627 

McCoy, H 205 

McCue, Michael 449 

McCuIlum. Jacob •. . 82 

McDerby, John 375 

McDonald, Miss Catherine 180 

McDonald, Donald 221 

McI>onald. John 115 

McDonald. John T ., 222, 224 

McDonald. Mrs. Hugh 221 

McDonough 394 

McDougall 222 

McDougall, Capt. Alex 692 

McDowell, Mrs. R. J 39 

McFadzlan, Mrs. Agnes 115 

McFarland. John 115 

McGee, Edward 32 
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McOratb, Cblef Justice 470 

McGregor, Peter 81 

Mcllugh, Jobn S2 

McKalo, 2llen 81 

McKay, Alpbent D 115 

McKay. Capt. John 001, 008 

McKlnney, Paulina 473 

McKlnitry, J. P 400 

McKolght, Sheldon 521 

McMugblin, John C 110 

McT^ne, Daniel 115 

McT^ln, Mra. 1 472 

Mcl^ughrey, Mra. Thoe 550, 502 

McLellan. Mra. A. C. P 405 

McI^Uan, Geo. W 115 

McLlnn, Mra. Rllaabetb L 81 

McMahone, Mra. Margaret 115 

McManus, MVa. Hannah 32 

MoMlllen, Newton 32 

McMulIln 201 

McNamea, Rodman 8 32 

McNeil, Colonel 174 

McNeill 222 

McPherson i 222 

MoPherson, Donald 224 

McQuade, Samuel 003 

McQueen, Charlea 22 

McQueen, Mra. Daniel 182 

McQueen. Jaa 342 

McUeynolda, Andrew T 84 

McRherry, Dr. Charlea P 00 

McVItkar & Constable 333 

McWharter, 'P 005 

Meach, A 342 

Meacham, George 204 

Mead, Charles 32 

Mead, Mrs. Horatio 12 

Mead. J. 1 78, 441 

Mead, Lafayette 84 

Mead it Robson 442 

Meade. Gen 407 

Meade. Capt. Geo. 510 

Mears 027 

Meeban, Mrs. Mary no 

Meeker. Ada E 455 

Meigs. Joslah 508. 500 

Meir, John D 110 

Melkert, Mrs. Dorah no 

Mench, Anna • M 82 

Mendenhall. L 003 

Meredyth. Anne 459 

Mermet. Jean 200 

Merrlfield. Lewis 421 

Merrill 627 

Merrill. Mrs 107 

Merrill. DsTld B 81 

Merrill, Mrs. Samuel C 32 

Meyer, Mrs. Mary E 72 

Michael, H ; 207 

MIchlem, Adam 87 

MIklnak (Ind.) 25 

Miles, Mrs. Cyrus 110 

Miles, Marcus H 179 



Miles, Mary A 8S 

Mill 281 

Millard, Alfred L 412, 459 

Miller 020 

Miller, Judge *... 124 

Miller. A. M 096 

Miller, Mrs. Anna Rust 178 

Miller, Daniel 58 

Miller, Ell R 447 

Miller, MVs. Emellne lie 

Miller, Miss Eupbemla 19 

Miller, George 21 

Miller, Henry lie 

Miller, Isaiah C 409 

Mllller, Mra. Isaiah C 499 

Miller, J. B 17S 

Miller, Jamea 21 

Miller, Mra. Jane M lie 

Miller, Jane R 449 

Miller, Miss Jennie 21 

Miller, John 21, 32, 178, 188, 189 

Miller, Joseph C lie 

Miller, Mrs. K 432 

Miller, Mra. Kate 40 

Miller, Loren 432 

Miller, Margaret 449 

Miller, Mra. Mary 97 

Miller, Nelaon •. 475 

Miller, Peter 82 

Miller, Wm. H 21 

Miller, W. M 095 

Miller, Steven 116 

Miller, Mra. Suaan 21 

Mlllett 027 

Mills, Andrew 388 

Mills, Mrs. Elisabeth Dickinson 86 

Mills, John H 86 

Mills, Nelson 178 

Mills, Stephen P 86 

Mills, Dr. W. J 86 

Mills, Warren 331 

.Mills, Wlllard 82 

Miner, Adah 101 

Miner, Richard 101 

Minnie, J. P , 178 

Minnie, Mra. J. P 178 

Minnie, Joseph T 188 

MIsconky (Ind.) 270, 280. 200. 202 

Mitchell, Mrs OS, 09 

Mitchell, MaJ. Andrew 09 

Mitchell, Austin W 70 

Mitchell, CalTin 482 

Mitchell. Mra. Calvin 432 

Mitchell, Chas. T .10, 08, 00, 70 

Mitchell, Curtis A 70 

Mitchell, Ella L 70 

Mitchell, Frank A 70 

Mitchell, Jamea 116 

Mitchell, Loulae M 70 

Mitchell, Mra. Mary L 32 

Mitchell, P 095 

Mitchell, R. C 606 

Mitchell, Will W 70 
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MIttic. Stephen 116 

Mix, In .' 45 

Mix, I-aura .* 45 

Mix, Lurenda 45 

Moe, Kira 350 

Moe, Henry 350 

Moe, John 8 350 

Moe, Teter 350, 357 

Moe. 8arah 357 

Moffatt, Charles 373. 374 

Moll 281 

Monahan, Mrs. Allen 110 

Monroe 488 

Monroe, Miss Adeline 120 

Monroe. Kmellne J 10 

Monroe, Jas 412. 052. 055 

• Monroe, Sidney L 17 

Monroe. Ward B 10 

Monselgnat 312 

Monteltb, Rev 180 

Montgomery. John. 342. 343, 300. 370, 371, 303 

Montgomery, Johnson 308. 370 

Montgomery. Martin V 10, 77. 78 

Montgomery. H. A 77, 78. 554 

Montgomery. Robert 370 

Montgomery. W. B 78 

Montgomery, Wm 370, 027 

Moody 354, 355 

Moody, Copt. 080 

Moody, Mrs. 126 

Moody, A. J 207 

Moody. Wm. J 120 

Moon, lllram 2 

Mooney, l»anlel H 110 

Moore 139 

Moore. Alfred B 473 

Moore, Chas 002. 004 

Moore. Miss Eliza J 13 

Moore. Horace , 473 

Moore. Dr. Otis 20 

Moore. S '. 182 

Moore. Mrs. W. Z 20 

Morarlans 109 

Morcer. James 005 

Morden. Enos 110 

More. J. C 130 

Morehouse. Albert F 2. 4. 80. 401. 

403. 405. 400. 445 

Morehouse. Gertrude E 80 

Morehouse. Sdrah C 444 

Moreland. Wlllard 475 

Morey _ 027 

Morey. IMatt 358 

Morley. 8. H 48 

Morgan 482 

Morgan. E. W. . . , 121 

Morgan, Edirln p. 005 

Morgan, Nelson 408 

Morfeth. I-ord 328 

Morrill. Mrs. 1 422 

Morris. Wm. (1st) 135. 475 

Morris, Wm. <2dl 135 

Morrison 222 



Morrison, Isaac 53 

Morrison, Mrs. Mary H 478 

Morrow, Jeremiah 656 

.Morse k Kendall 85 

Morton, Mart 116 

Moses. Wm. 8 432 

Motther. Theodore 8 87 

Moshler. Mrs. 8usan .....* 12 

Mossle, Edward 116 

Moss, Mr?. A. J 68 

Mott 627 

Mott, Gershom 496 

Mott. Mary 495 

Moulton, Mrs. Annie T. ...... . .. . . . 51 

Moulton. Reuben 419 

Mover. Henry A 627 

.Moyer. Henry M .379. 380 

Moyer. Prof. Peter 532 

Mudge. Esther Marie 105 

Mudge. Mrs. LI E 17 

Mudge. Mrs.* Margaret E 110 

Mugford. Enoch T 4. 405 

Mullle, Jesse 110 

MuUett. John 349. 370 

Mundell, Waller L 427 

Munn. Bamuel 388 

Munson 504. 027 

Munson. Mrs. Amelia G 04 

Munson, Charles II 441 

Murch. Capt 692 

Murdock. Thos 116 

Murphey, Dennis 595 

Murphy. James 12 

Murray. Geo. H 72 

Murray, Mrs. W. J 60 

Musson. William 12 

Myer, Gen 512 

Myers. Harriet A : 475 

Myers, Mrs. Jane E 116 

Myron. Thos 116 

N. 

Nash. Dr. Norman 182, 183, 189 

Nead 627 

Nead, John 380 

Neal. Maria 402 

Needemeyer. Henry ;........... 116 

Needham. Mrs. Harriet .... 465 

Neeroah 385. 386 

Negaunab (chief) 602 

Nelson. C. C 205 

Nelson. Ezra T 450 

Nelson, George 334 

Nelson, Homer A <K>1 

Nelson. Jas. M 450 

Nelson, Mary A. 424 

Nelson. Dr. W. H 38 

Neplsslrlnlens 284 

Nesblt. Thomas 82 

Nesbltt. Jas. Kerr 63 

Nesbltt. Mrs. I^tltla 54 

Nesmlth. James W 598 
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Nettmany, Mrs. Chrlttian 116 

Newberry. Ollrer 320 

NeK-burn, Mrs. AoDa 116 

Newell 70 

NewHK Ilarrlet E 54 

Newland. Wm 359 

NewtoD, Mrs. MarU 415 

Newton. 8. B 473 

Newton, Tyler 3S 

Nlau, Cherubin de 307 

NIncamee 173 

NIcbols 627 

Nlcbols. Mrs 432 

Nlcbola, Amot C 9 

Nichols, J. H 377 

Nichols, Jason 377 

Nichols, Martin 377 

Nichols, Stephen D 83 

Nichols, Mrs. Suzama Clark S3 

Nichols, T. Walker 377 

Nichols, W. C 97 

Nlckle, Andrew .H78 

Nickle, John 378 

Nlles, Anthony 363 

Nixon, Jas 376, 377 

Nixon, John 627 

Nixon, Robert 377. 393. «26 

Nixon, Samuel 377 

Noble, Alfred D 449 

Noble, Miss IJbby 69 

Noble, Wm. A 33 

Nolan 312 

Norman, Rouson 116 

Norrls, Capt 693 

Norrls, Dennis C 33 

North. A. 98 

North. H. 8 405 

Norton ; . . 627 

Norton, Mrs. Asa 449. 434 

Norton, Edward 434 

Norton, Frank 434 

Norton, Fred 454 

Norton, J. B 64 

Norton, John M 2. 34. t»7, 401. 402. 403 

Norwood, Robinson 413 

Noyes, Asa B 413 

O. 

Oakes. C. H 086. aH8 

O'Brien, Rer. fr 401 

O'Brien, John 33. 116 

Odell, Asa 21 

Odell, Jacob 21 

Odell, Joseph 21. 416 

Odell, Moses F Ooi 

Odell, Wilson 21 

Ogger, Mary A 475 

Oliver. Mrs. H 20 

OIney, Ellas B 33 

Ooro. John M 449 

Onabanlkoue, Marguerite 276 

O'Nell. Michael 116 

05 



Oppenagos ( WolTes) 283, 284 

Orcutt. Miss Amelia 89 

Ord, Jas. 329 

Ord, Gen. Ed. Otho C 329 

Ormsbee, Was. B 473 

O'Rourke, Mrs. Martha 116 

Osband. Charles H 77 

Onband. Edgar Emmet 476 

Osband. M. D 76, 404. 476, 697. 709 

Osband, Mrs. M. D 7T 

Ovband, Martha Reeve 477 

Osband, Meda Louise 476 

Osband, Wm. W 476, 477 

Osborn. Sylvester 416 

Osborne. Miss Emily 441 

Osborne. Samuel 8 447 

Otter, Mrs. Augusta 116 

Otely, J 356 

Onnaske 297 

Owen. liewls 89 

Owens, A. H 2, 3. 4. 99, 401. 

403, 403, 411. 414, 469 
Oyatonous 289 



Packard, Mrs. Mellnda 432 

Page 627 

l*age. Miss Sarah 85 

Palce. Mrs. Elisabeth ' 116 

Paine. Gen. Halbert E 512 

Paine, Ophelia 54 

Paine, Mra. Rowland 64 

Palaun, Count d« 249 

l*almateer, Mrs. Julian 116 

Palmer 689 

Palmer, A. W 466 

Palmer, Abigail 104 

Palmer, Abner A , 116 

Palmer, Amos 466 

l^lmer. Miss Ann 458 

l*almer. Mrs. Elizabeth 422 

I*almer, Dr. Oscar 4, 405 

l*almer. Mrs. Ruth 466 

Palmer. Thos. W 173. 175, 179. 208, 220 

Palmer, Mrs. Z. B 87 

Palmerlee, Louisa Stone 466 

Palmerlee, Lucius . ; 466 

Pangborn, Samuel 80 

Parent 239. 307 

ParUo. Moses 116 

! I»ark. Thomas 72 

' Parke. Ilervey 370 

I Parker. Miss Cella 460 

Parker, Emily E 50 

I Parker, Harvey M 400 

j I»arker. Capt. John 692 

j Parker, Mrs. Mary H 116 

Parker. Nathaniel 643 

I l*arker, Thomas 410 

! l*arker, Wro 422 

! l*arkman 702. 7<H 

; Parkman. Francis 318 
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Park*. Mr*. Elliabetb 97 

rarllns, Mr*. I 472 

l^nnenter. Mrs. 8 428 

ranner. Andrew 105 

I*anner, Matthew 105 

Parrett, Wm 116 

ranmn*. Cha* 468 

rarwms, J. M 421 

Partln, Capt. SteTen 694 

Patch, Frederick II 58, 59 

I^tcb, George 59 

I'atrick, John 116 

Patterson. Andrew J 470 

Patterson, Mrs. E 189 

Patterson, Fred R 471 

Patterson, L. C 693, p94 

I*attlnson, Richard (or Patterson). .645, 646 

Pattlson, Wilson 475 

Paul, Mrs. Ilarrj 443 

Paul, James K 687. 689 

Payne, James 116 

I*ajne, Lorenzo W 416 

Pearl, Ira 430 

Peaslej, Mrs. Mary 116 

Pecamakona (Ind.) 290 

Peck, Samuel 691 

Peck, Mrs. Sophia B 441 

Peck, Wm 691 

Pelletier, Francois 251 

Pengelly, Richard 82 

Pennell, Orrin Q 427. 428 

Pennington, Mrs. LoTlna 64 

Pennock, Mrs. Mary A 12 

Pennock, Mrs. Will 20 

Perkey, Mrs. Elisabeth 64 

Perkey, Mrs. Hannah 64 

Perkins, Luther 33 

Perrin, Mrs. E. W 78 

Perrin, Jane B 52 

Perry, Commodore 181 

Perry, Chas. F 475 

I'erry, Lucy E 416 

Perry. Mrs. Mary A 432 

Person. Cornelius H 86 

Person. Luclnda A 86, 87 

Person, O. S 80, 87 

I*erson. R. H 87 

Persons, Mrs 19 

Peter, Mrs. Francis 105 

Peters, Mrs. Catherine 116 

Peters, Mrs. John 126 

Peters. Richard 529 

Peters, Mrs. Richard 572 

IVtlt, Anselm 178 

Petit, Antoine Nicholas 184 

Petit, Edward 178 

I»etlt, Edwin 178 

Petit, Marshal 178 

Petit, Simon 178 

Pets, Mrs. Minnie 116 

Pettiprlne, Jos 479 

Peyton. U. M 696 

Phellpeau, R 282 



Phelypeauz, Jerome 280, 808 

Phelypeauz, Louis 279 

Philipe, Jaques 302 

Phelps, Calvin 342, 351 

Phelps. Miss Henrietta 40 

Phelps. Mrs. Mary C 72 

Phelps, Polly P. (Mrs. Kerr) 440 

Phillips 176 

Phillips. Austin 467 

Phillips, Geo. W 548 

Phillips, Gibson 447 

Phillips, LeTl H 33 

Phinney. Mrs. R. E 01 

Pickering. Timothy 706 

Pier. Jacob 182 

Pierce 21 

Pierce. Geo. H 444 

Pierce. Joshua B 117 

Pierce, Miss Mary 469 

Pierce, Wilbur F 33 

Pike. Abram 334 

Piibean. G. W 432 

Piper, Wm 430 

Pittee, Hiram 33 

IMxley, Mrs. 365 

Plxley, Jas. F 365 

Place, Mrs. EWert 469 

Plummer 432 

Polndexter, Geo 655, 656 

Polk, James K 69, 683 

I*omeroy, Isaac 182 

Ponchartraln. Count 251. 257. 258, 

267, 271, 272, 273, 279, 284, 

285, 209, 301, 305, 313, 814 

Pool, Avery : 381 

Poole, Henry 117 

Pollett, John 117 

Pollis, Mrs. Anthony 117 

Pollock. Oliver 640, 664 

Pope, Miss Mary E 424 

Porter, Andrew 66 

Porter, Rarton * Co , 519 

Porter. Gov. Geo. B 340, 344 

IV>rter, Dr. Jas 468 

Porter, Peter A 247 

Porter. Peter B 519 

Potter 627 

Potter, Lorency 98 

Potter. Philip W...::. 93 

Potter. Theo. E 410 

Potter. Walter W 430 

Potter. Mrs. Walter W 430. 432 

Potter, Wlllard M 422 

I'otts. Dr 136 

Potts, Mrs. Alice , 117 

PoutouetamI 280 

Powell. Judge 493 

Powell. Mrs. John 117 

Powers, Wm. II 21 

Powley. Mathias 117 

Pratt, Deborah F 460 

Pratt, Foster 82 

Pratt, Mrs. 11. R 10, 72 
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mtt, Laoni Ellen 4S2 

Prttt, Lucj Hitchcock 101 

Pmtt. MiM Marj A 101 

Pratt, Samuel 101 

Prats, LcPagc Do 317 

Pray, Eack . .2, 4, 64, 387, 388. 402, 405, 430 

Pray, Nathan II 388, 380, 300. 627 

Prewott, Wm. H , 47T 

Preaton 627 

Preaton, Mra. K. V 464 

Preaton, Ephraim .t 83 

Preaton, ITorace • 877 

Preston, Samuel 376, 377, 378 

Preston, Mrs. Samuel 877 

Preter, Mra. Sophia 117 

PreToat, Sir George 304 

Price, John K 127 

Price, Thomaa 27 

Pridgen, Mra. 189 

Prieat, Alhert 471 

Priest, Mra. Elisabeth 33 

Prieat, Geo. T 471 

Prieat, Geo. W 471 

Prieat, Joaeph 471 

Prifga, Mra. Hannah M 117 

Pritchard, Gen. B. D. 550 

Prolwrt, John 80 

Proctor, Gen 177, 638, 648. 644, 654, 655 

Proper, Clarence E 428 

Proper, Dexter B 428 

Proper, J. Frank 42S 

Proud, Joaeph 408 

Prout. Wm 663, 664 

ProToat 208 

Pullman, Albert 885 

Pullman, George 884 

Purona, Wm 117 

Purael, Mra. Helen 447 

Pushburch, Mrs. Mary 117 

Putnam, Mrs. Carrie M 83 

Putnam, Orlean 205 

Q. 

Quackenbusb, Mra. Ellsa 468 

Quail, Jamea 117 

Quigley, Mrs. D. C 20 

R. 

Radford, Wm 601 

Rademacher, Rct 428 

Rademacber, Gasper 428 

RamlNinlt 690 

Rameau, E. 254 

Ramesay. M. de 277, 296, 308, 313 

Ramsdellr M. D 82 

Ramsdell, T. J 4, 405 

Ramsey, Sen 500, 501 

Ramsey, Samuel 117 

Rand. Dr. Gardner T 637 

lUndall, Mrs. Catherine 4.33 

Randall, Ellsha P 475 



Randall, Mra. Fells 87 

Randall. Wm 117 

Randolph, Bererly lO^ 

Randolph. Mra: Kate 54 

Ranney, Dr. Geo. E 53^ 

Ranaom, Epaphrodltua 584 

Ranaom, Rer. Geo 444 

RathfcMH, John 117 

Ratray, Andrew 117 

Raudot 305 

Raynor, Mlaa Mary E 96 

Read, Henry SO 

Read. S, T 207 

Reasoner, Mra. Harriet 33 

Redfleld 511 

Redfleld, Mlaa Sarah D 44 

Redhead, Mrs. Elisabeth 117 

Redpath, Rev. John 6C 

Reed, Allen J 422 

Reed, Charles 78, 105, 429 

Reed, Daniel 416 

Reed, E. L 78 

Reed, E. R 428 

Reed, Ebeneser . . '. ^ 660 

Reed, Mra. Ellsa 88 

Reed, George 105 

Reed, Hiram 78 

Reed, John .78, 105 

Reed, Mra. John 12 

Reed. Mlaa Ludndn 55 

Road, Mllo 78 

Reed, Nathan P 72, 78 

Reed, Otia H 444 

Reed, Riley 78 

Reed, S. K 691 

Reerea, Andrew J 449 

Reerea, Henry 488 

Reeyea, Mrs. Julia 438 

Reld 222 

Reiat, ReT. John 178 

Relyea, Katy Ann ]09 

Remington, Cyrua Kingsbury 248 

Rennels, Mrs. W. H 5S, 59 

Rexford, Dr. E. L 1 75 

Reynolds, Stephen 871 

Rewaldt, Mra. Sophia 117 

Resnor ^27 

Rhaum. E. C 683. 688 

Rice 627 

Rice, Judge 133, 134. 136 

Rice, Hannibal « 349 

Rice, Joslah 117 

Rice, Lydia A. «.Mra. Ed.) .18 

RI<-e. Mrss .Mary A 1.16 

Rich, Benjamin 362 

Rich r>n2, 627 

Rich, David B 70 

Rich, Gerard A 70 

Rich, Jamea rM2 

Rich, Loula A 70 

Rich, Sllaa 475 

Richards, Gabriel ...178. 184. 185. 186. 187. 

646, 647, 648, 649 
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BIcbardaoD, Mrs. Geo. R 61 

Rlcbardton, John M 433 

RIcbardtoD, Solomon 82 

Richmond, 0»o. P 72 

Richmond. MIm Rebecca 335 

Rlcbter. F. W. * Co 26 

RIcket, John 117 

Riddle, Albert 475 

Ridley, Mark ...: 106 

RIggs, Samnel M. II 117 

Rllej. Geo. B 440 

Rlley, Rer. Wm 41 

RInaad 312 

Ripley, Capt. 092 

Ripley, Volney A 179 

RIsley. Wm. Howard 59 

Riverin, Sleur 314 

Rlx. Hiram 433, 441 

Rlx. Robert .* 370 

Roach, Mrs. Jaa. : 33 

Roach, James H 117 

Robb, James 117 

Robert 239, 807 

Robert, Morris 040 

Roberts 027 

Roberts, E. C 901 

Roberts, Mrs. E. F 33 

Roberts, Mrs. E. L 33 

Roberts, Mrs. J. P 418 

Roberts, Walter 8 117 

Robertson, Henry 182 

Robertson, John A 22 

Robertson, Orrin W 33 

Robertson, Walter J 22 

Robins, Mrs. Fmnda 117 

Robinson 627 

Robinson, Anna M 418 

Robinson, Benjamin 417 

Robinson, Mrs. Caroline 12 I 

Robinson, Darld G 412. 410 | 

Robinson, Mrs. Emmett 40 

Robln&on, Ephralm 456 

Robinson, Miss Helen M 20 ; 

Robinson, Lydia 417 > 

Tlobinson, Mrs. Mary 408 

lloblnson, Mary A 450 I 

Robinson, Rlx 343 

Robinson, 8. 8 094 1 

Robinson. Solon E 33. 49 j 

Robinson, Walter 401 

Robson. Mrs. 5 ' 

Robson. Chas 442 

Robson. Geo 442 

Robson. John 442 [ 

Robson, Miss Grace 442 . 

Robson. Robert 8 441, 442' 

Robson, Wm 442 ' 

Rocher, Prairie da 186 • 

Rogers, Misses 128 j 

Rogers, B. T 095 | 

Rogers, Chas. A 418 

Rogers, Mrs. Clarlnda 117 ' 



Rogers, Mrs. Harriet 72 

Rogers, Hon. Jeremiah 22, 28 

Rogers, May 708 

Rogers, Mrs. Pmdence 64 

Rollins, James 8 601 

Rollo, Wm 117 

Ronan, Mrs. Jane 117 

Rood. Mrs. CO 334 

Roosa, Elizabeth 444 

Root 560 

Root, C. W 2, 8 

Root, Cordelia 457 

Root, Daniel 202, 550 

Rorabeck. Miss Amanda 371 

Rose. Judge 132 

Rose, Chyle^ 83 

Rose, Mrs. Hannah 467 

Rose. Joseph 467 

Rose, Justice 357 

Rose, MelTin 97 

Rose, MelTlna 468 

Rose. Palmer 357 

Rosebloom 245 

Rosewarne, Charles E 27 

Ross. Mrs. Phoebe 117 

Rowell, Mrs. Stephen 422 

Rowland, Mrs. Lewis -. 87 

Rowland. OrrIn 362, 378 

Rowley, Elmer 106 

Rowley, Jac^b 106 

Rounds, Harley 468 

Rouser, Christian .' 72 

Roush, Richard 418 

Roy. Marie Magdalene 304 

Roy. Peter 307 

Roy. Pierre 227, 239, 251, 276 

Roy. Vincent 686 

Royce, Mrs. J. D 109 

Royston, Wm 72 

Kozelle. James 135 

Ruby, Mrs. G. W 405 

Ruby, Silas 117 

Ruddock. Mrs. Abble 117 

Runnels. Dan 178 

Rushmore, Mrs 436 

Russel 176 

Russel. Jonathan 418 

Russell. Alfred 318. 422 

Russell. B. S 695 

Russell, Edwin A 444 

Russell. F. F 442 

Rusjtell. Mrs. Huntley 451 

Russell. John 499 

Rnsi^ll. Solomon 375. 376. 377 

RuHt. Ezra 175 

Rust, Mrs. LydIa 408 

Rynn. Daniel 117 

Ryant. John 38 

Ryno. Mrs. Sarah 14 

8. 

Sabercase 298 

Sablns, Mrs. Caroline .33, 444 
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Sackett, Dr 41« j 

Sadler, FraDklln 410 ! 

Sadler, John 475 

Sage, Mm. OllTer 135 

Sailer, Mra. Carollnt 117 

Sakea 287 ! 

Sales, E. C 094 . 

Salgmt, Peter 117 | 

Salisbury 627 

Sallabury, D. R 471 

Sallabary, Kseklel 471 , 

Salisbury, John 471 

Salisbury, Mrs. Martba 471 ; 

Sampson, Mrs. Ella 117 , 

Samson, Sarab (Mrs. B. L.) 33 , 

Sanborn, Cummtngs 177, 188 

Sanborn, Rev. Orlando 120, 136 , 

Sanbum 561 | 

Sanders, H. 8 33 ' 

Sanderson, Mrs. Pboebe 433 , 

Sanderson, Rudolph 49, 50: 

Sanderson, Mrs. Sarab 117 ' 

Sanford, Edwin R 422 

Sanford, Mrs. Frances 107 

Sanford, M 405 

Sansquartler, Jerome M. dit 228 

Santa Anna 126 

Sargeant, James 454 

Sargeant, Thomas 454 

Satterlee, Alexander 93 ' 

Saunders, Mrs. C. C.-.i 117 

Saunders, Mrs. Ellen 117 

Saunders, Dr. U. Q 449 

Sauteaurs 284 

Savage, Henry 443 

Savage, Joseph H 433, 442 

Savage, Lenore 443 

Savage, Mary 443 

Savoy, Mrs. Ellta 117 

Sawba (Ind.) 381 

Sawtelle, Miss Sarah E 472 ! 

Sawyer, A. J 690 

Sawyer. Mrs. W. H 70 I 

Saxton, N. 433' 

Sayere, Mrs. Elisabeth , 97 j 

Sayers, Mrs. Emma 33 j 

Sayles. E 095 ; 

Scballby, John , 12, 

Scbleble, Delia (Mrs. Frank) 402 I 

Scblndler, Jonas 117 | 

Schmidt, Miss Christina 403 

Schneider, C. Frederick 404. 505 

Schneider, Frederick 410 1 

Schneider. Mrs. L. B 403 ! 

Scholes, Wm llfi! 

Schoolcraft, Henry R. . . . . .325. 329, 703. 710 

Schoolcraft, James 325 

Schoolcraft, Mrs. James 329 

Schoolcraft, Mrs. Sarah 118 

Schrleber, Mrs. Herman , 70 

Schrleber, Mrs. Otto .* 76 

Schroder, Christ 118 

Schults, Frederick ....« 33 



Schwickert, Mrs. Wllhemlna 118 

Scldmore, Jas 41C 

Scoby, Charles 416 

Scofleld,' Wsi. B 461 

Scott, Alice M 416 

Scott, Amelia W 83 

Scott, Huron I 54 

Scott, Sidney 33 

Scott, Thomas 627 

Scott, (Sen. WInfleld 329. 330 

Scranton, Talllna E 449 

Scribner, Mrs. Ellsa 84 

Scrlbner, W. R 84 

Scudder, Mrs. Matilda 88 

Scudder, Mrs. Rebecca 433 

Scudder, Smith 88 

Searle, Zelotns 637 

Searles, Fitch M 416 

Searls, Jonathan 342, 865. 306 

Searles, Samuel 365. 366, 385 

Searles, Mrs. Samuel 368 

Sears 627 

Sears. Thomas H 205 

Seberth, Lawrence 118 

Seelye, M. A 184 

Selgnelay , 280 

Selkirk, Lord 221 . 

Sellers. Miss 1 I 

Sellers, Francis St 

Semper, Mrs. Jane 31 

Senex 281 

Sents, E. L 2S 

Senti, Mrs. Ed IT 

Sents, Henry 3S 

Sessions, Mrs. E. V 49 

Sessions, J. Q. A 4, 406 

Severance, Miss Adelia D 63 

Seward. Wm. H 590, 605 

Seymour, Claudius B 

Seymour, Mrs. C. B 77 

Seymour, Henry SSJ 

Shadbolt, A. D 87 

Shaffer, G. T 207 

Shank, E. H 44S 

Shank, Mrs. Frances F 44S 

Shank, Dr. H. B 443 

Shank, Dr. H. J 443 

Shank, R. B 44S 

Sharp. Miss Mary 79 

Sharpsteen. Mrs. Anson 38 

Sharpsteen, Mrs. Mary 33 

Sharts, Sarah 100 

Shattuck, Miss Mary . . .• 101 

Shaw 627 

Shaw, Judge 430 

Shaw, Jas. Burton 095 

Shaw. Mrs. Ellen 30 

Shaw, H. A 393 

Shaw, James 27 

Shaw, John Lewis 44> 

Shaw, Martha 444 

Shay, Benj. P 8S 

Shea 282 
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SbM, Marj ^ . . . . 

Shearman, Franclfl W 

Shearman, Richard U 583, 

Sheehy, Mra. Maria 

Sheffield, Charles 

Sheldon, Mra. 200. 

Sheldon, John P 

Shepard, J. M 

Sheridan, Gen 

Sheridan, Rer. W. F 

Sherman, Gen 127, 570, 

Sherman, Abner 

Sherman, Edward 

Sherman, Erring 

Sherman, J. C ' 350. 

Sherman, Nicholas 

Sherman, Mrs. Rudolph 

Sherman, W. B , 

Sherman, Mrs. W. B 

Shettler. Mary 

Sherwood 500. 501, 

Sherwood, Geo. 

Shiland, Thos. 

Shlpherd, Rev. John J 305, 3S0, 

Shipman, Chas. 

Shlpman, Elijah Clark 

Shipman, Geo. W 

Shipper, Miss 

Shippey, John A. B 

Shlppey. Martin H 188. 

Shiveley, Mrs. Catherine 

Shoemaker, Joseph P 4, 124. 

Shrlner, Wm 

Sholer, Alfred 

Shumway, Parley P 

Shurter, Edna 

Shntt, Mrs. Anne D 

Shutt. Richard 

Slas. Holland 

Sibley, Alfred J 

Sibley, Alvah 

Sibley. Mrs. Corbin 

Sibley. Ezra T 

Sibley, Solomon .043. 049, 000. 002. 

Sibley, Wm. H 

SIguIn, John 

SImcoe. Uent. Got 

Simmons 

Simmons. Peter 

Simons, Mrs. Geo. B 

Simonds, Philander 

Simpson. Frank 

Sinclair ^ , 

Sinclair, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Sinclair. l*atrlck 170. 172. 173. 

Sluson. Mrs. Foster 

SUson. R. J 

Skinner, H. M 

Skinner. John D 387, 

Skinner, O. D 387, 

Skinner, Rozana 

Skinner. Wm. P 887, 

Slater, Walter 



201 
584 
588 
118* 

12' 
315! 

oooj 

205' 

570 I 

99 ' 

027 I 
094 

33 ! 
422 
357 
118, 
118 !• 
374 I 
374 I 

118; 

504 \ 
095 I 

505 I 

028 ] 

100 

100 ! 

118' 
188' 

187! 
189' 

405 
410 
118 
385 
100 
118 
118 
422 
407 
407 
407 
407 
703 
407 
118 
700 
209 
504 

40 

54 
118 
170 

33 
170 

20 

33 
387 
388 
388 
357 
388 
402 



Slater. Wm 461, 462 

Slater, Leonard • 504 

Slocum, Frances 410 

Smeltzer, Arnold 402 

Smeltzer, Mrs. Maria 462 

Smiley, Mrs. J. P 33 

Smith 176 

Smith, Mrs. 19 

Smith. Mrs. Abigail 468 

Smith. Abram 181 

Smith. Mrs. Agnes Ann 118 

Smith. Miss Ann Eliza 99 

Smith. Mrs. C. D 470, 658 

Smith, Cannon ; 454 

Smith, Mrs. Carrie 118 

Smith. Judge Clement 5 

Smith, Dr. Cyrus '. 136 

Smith, David E 86 

Smith, David L 12 

Smith, Delevan C 433 

Smith. F^ward 381 

Smith, Mrs. Eliza Ann 118 

Smith. Geo 463 

Smith, H. B 402, 403, 404. 406, 411 

Smith. H. H 126 

Smith, H. 8 419 

Smith, Henry 462 

Smith, Harlan 1 5 

Smith, Henry P 82 

Smith, Hiram 118 

Smith. Israel C 450, 454, 455. 456 

Smith. Rer. J. W 390 

Smith, Miss Jane 181 

Smith. John K 180, 182 

Smith, John L 475 

Smith. John 8 34 

Smith, Joseph 433 

Smith. Lester 118 

Smith, Lewis 87 

Smith, Miss Lizzie 468 

Smith. Mrs. Lottie 51 

Smith. Lura 468 

Smith. Mrs. Mary : 72 

Smith. Mrs. Mary C 470 

Smith. Mortimer 469 

Smith, Morton Fltz 455 

Smith. Mrs. Phoebe 84 

Smith, Mrs. R 52 

Smith. Reuben H 84, 85. 86 

Smith. Rev. Reuben 8 86 

Smith. W. Huntington 620, 623 

Smith Bros, it Lovett 462 

Snedlker, Emellne A 459 

Snow. Newton 430 

Snyder 25 

Snyder. Benjamin 357 

Snyder. Cornelius 469 

Snyder. Mrs. Otis 34 

Sols. Quarante 279. 283, 287, 289 

Sonnontoun 288 

Soper, Iy>ulsa A 106 

Si>i)er. Timothy 471 

Soule, Mrs. Irene 421 
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Roule, Mllo 421 

Southard, Peter 357 

Boutliard, W. E 54 

Southwortb, Geo 3C7 

Bouth worth, James 367, 627 

Houtbwortb, Wm 367 

Rower, Michael 433 

Sowle, Horace A 59 

8owle, Mrs. Horace A 50 

Howie, John 60 

8pace. Mrs. Jennie 118 

Spalding. Day .^ 80 

Spaldlns. Edward . .' 678 

Spalding, I. r 6!»3, 695 

Spalding, Jedediah 189 

Spalding, Jno 692 

Spalding, L. M 693 

Spalding, riysses 680 

S|>aldlng. W. P. 694 

SiMilding. William Witter 677, 695. 696 

Spangenberg. Rachel 101 

Spaiildlng. John 352 

Spauldlng. Louisa 374 

Spaulding, Oliver L 609 

SiMulding. Phtneas S 373. 374. 393. 627 

Speer, Mrs. Joseph 433 

Spencer 560 

Spencer, Mrs. Betsy 34 

Spencer, Mark 84 

Spencer, Mrs. Martha 34 

Spencer, Mary C 2. 122, 401, 

404, 406. 411, 413 

Spencer. Wm 444, 445 

Spicer, Amos 342, 367, 372, 626 

Spicer, Eunice J 372 

Spicer, Fred 372 

Spicer, Nate : . . . 82 

Spicer. Plerpont E 367, 372. 626 

Spooner, Mrs. Catherine 34 

Sprague. Herman 80 

Sprlngbom. John 118 

Springer. Pauline 118 

Squler 627 

Sqnier, Walt 342 

Squire. Abel 566 

Stachel, Mrs. Carrie 4.33 

Stacy. Consider A 1 46 

Stafford, Mrs. Flora 180 

Stafford, Lucinda A 86 

Stafford, Miss Philene 87 

Stagner, Magdelena 60 

Stalker .1 

Stanard. Capt. Chas .'V20 

Stancell, Mrs. Susan 55 

Stanley. Mrs. Hannibal 69 

Stanley, John 377 

Stanley, Mrs. John 377 

Stannard, L 695 

Stanton. Mrs 448 

Stanton. Edwin M 593. 605 

Stanton, Godfred 118 

Stanton, Hannah 469 

Stanton, I^vi B 84 



Staples, Rer 330 

Stark, Gen 410 

Starr. Calvin H ...401, 403, 473 

Stauffer. Mrs. L. E 12 

St. Aubin 320 

St. Bernard, Alex 182 

St. Clair. Gen. Arthur 173 

St. Germain 302 

St. Simon 280, 281 

Stebbins, C. B 2. 4, 5, 71. 

401, 402, 431, 62T 

Stebbins, Mrs. W. H 10 

Steele, Dr 560 

Steele. J. B 601 

Steenburg, John B 118 

Steketee, Paul 84 

Stennett, R 205 

Stephenson, John R 65 

Stephenson. Richardson 82 

Stevens, Mrs. E. 84 

Stevens, Erastus M 70, 412. 41S 

Stevens, Mrs. Eveline ^ 422 

Stevens, Mrs. Mary 118 

Stevens, Mrs. Sarah A 118 

Stevens, Thaddeus 577 

Stevenson 438 

Stevenson, John T 475 

Stevenson. Wm 118 

Stewart 222 

Stewart, Capt Albert 182 

Stewart, Aura P 181 

Stewart, Ben 118 

Stewart, Daniel 181 

Stewart, David H 4dO 

Stewart, Garrett 181 

Stewart, Harvey 181 

Stewart, Ora P 182, 184 

Stewart. Sarah 103, 182 

Stiff Fingered Pete <Ind.) 118 

Stiles. Cyrus 01 

Stimson. Mrs. W. F 15 

Stock. F. W TO 

Stockburger. Mrs. Laura 118 

Stockton, John 173 

Stockton, Mrs. L. C 5 

Stodard, Miss Marlon 84 

Stoddard. Wm 343 

Stoffer. Martin 118 

Stone. Albert A 451 

stone. Miss Cblrsa 82 

.Stone. Daniel 34 

Stone. E. H.... 84 

Stone. Geo. C 605 

Stone. Mrs. Luclnda H ..... : 447, 448 

Stone, W. R 695 

Stone, Wm. A 87 

Storle, Mrs 560 

Stout, Byron O tM> 

Stout. Mrs. Jesse Lee 00 

Stout. Orrin P 07 

Stowell. Armlna 68 

Straight, Daniel ' 476 

Strang, Michael 450 
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Btranse, Cbarl«t 627 

Stranse, John 027 

Stratton, Mra. Anna M 118 

Strickland. Ber 41 

Striker, Daniel 5. 418 

Striker, Gilbert 418 

Striker, Mra. Rebecca 418 

Striker, Mra. 8. E 2, 3. 12, 402, 405, 415 

Strong, John W 340, 344 

Strong, Tberon K 145 

Strong, Wm 118 

Strjker, Wm. W 400 

Stuart, Chaa. E 594 

Stnrgea, Rnsaell * 643 

Sturgis, Hiram Nelaon 34 

Suite, BenJ 317 

Summera, Jacob 88 

Summera, Jamea D 88, 80 

Summera, Jane 88 

Summers, John 88 

Summers, Mrs. Laura . . ■ 409 

Sumner, A 349 

Sumner, Chas. 582, 583, 597 

Sutherland, Mrs. Polly 400 

Sutliff. Mary E (Mra. LeTl) 34 

Sutphin, John B 693, 694 

Sutton, Mrs. E 469 

Sutton, Peter W 97 

Swain, Jamea 97 

Sweet, Mra 35 

Sweet, Mra. CaWIn 107 

Sweet, Loren 72 

Sweeting, Julia 352 

Swift, Alfred S 34 

Swift, ReT. Clarence P. . . . '. 3 

Swift, Rev. Marcua 470 

Symmes, Dr 171 

Sypher, Mrs. Mary 59 

T. 

Tadman, Jane W. (Mra. Jas.) 34 

Taft 027 

Taft, Basaleel 350, 627 

Taft, Wm 486 

Taggart. Jamea 354, 627 

Tallman, Jamea T 447 

Talmadge, Alrab P 34 

Tanguay 279 

Tappan, Pres. 546 

Tart, Nancy .. .'. 475 

Taylor, Rer 88 

Taylor, Mrs. Chas. W 13 

Taylor, James .*. 82, 447 

Taylor, Mrs. Susan 118 

Taylor. Zachary (J83 

Tecumseh t 181 

Teeter, Anson 79 

Teeter, Klaon 72, 79 

Teeter, Kimball 79 

Teeter, Venson 79 

Tench, R#t 41 

Tenney, Jesse Eugene 122 



Tenney, Harriet A 2, 72, 122, 123. 124 

Terry, Judge 603 

Terry. Mrs. Jennie U. 84 

Thacher, SylTester 118 

Thaw & Clark 85 

Thayer, Mrs. A. R 434 

Thayer, Charles 121 

Thayer, Geo. W 335 

Thayer, Capt. H. L 436 

Thayer, Mrs. H. L 436 

Thaymier, D 304 

Tbickstun & Berringer 205 

Thomas, Gen 407, 427, 576 

Thomaa, ReT. Chas. G.... 422 

Thomas, George 107 

Thomas, Heman 363 

Thomas, James 474 

Thomas, John J 484 

Thomas, Mrs. Mary A 118 

Thompson, Miss Bertha 51 

Thompson, Charlea H 50, 51 

Thompson, Chauncey 107 

Thompson, Clement R 50 

Thompson, Clinton 107 

Thompson, D 565 

Thompson, Dennison 107 

Thompson, E. D 107 

Thompson, Mrs. Elisabeth 118 

Thompson, John W 175 

Thompson, Joseph R 107 

Thompson, Mrs. Lorane , 39 

Thompson, Maurice 317 

Thompson, Moses 107 

Thompson, ReT. O. C 179 

Thompson, O. D 464 

Thorbum, Mrs. Jane 72 

Thorbum, J. M. Jc Co 556 

Thorpe, C. J 408 

Thorn. MaJ. John 189 

Throop, Mrs. Hannah Bella . ; 23, 34 

Thurman, Allen Q.. 151 

Tlbbitts, Mrs. Sophronia 118 

Tlbets, Simeon U 118 

Tichenor, Mrs. Fred A 28 

Tidd, Joseph 562 

Tietsort, J 206 

Tiffany, Chas. P 82 

Tiffany k Beaman 145 

Tinkham, John 331 

Tilden, L. K 110 

Tllden, Mary 110 

Tilley, Mrs. Wm 18 

Tinna, Mrs. Anula 118 

Toan, OIlTer 422 

Tobias. Ezra 416 

Tobin, Richard 34 

Toby, Mrs. Grace 9T 

Tod, DaTid 93 

Tokarski, Frank 119 

Toll, Isaac D 2, 4, 65. 401, 405 

Toller 368 

Tompkins, W. D 98 

Tonty. Madam 226, 227, 263, 277 
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ToDty, Alpbonie 226. 229, 230. 246. 261. 

268. 266, 267. 276. 277. 285. 

286, 287, 288, 298, 809, 813 

Tonty, Tberete 276 

Tooker, Mrs. Caroline M 72 

Tooker. Hlrtm L 60 

Tooker, John 127 

Torbert, ElU 87 

Torrey, A 890 

Torrey, Joseph 349 

Town, Stephen 475 

Tower. Mr« 98 

Townsend. Bronson Jc Co 519 

Townsend, J. B 694 

Townsend, Mrs. Nancy 34 

Townsend, Mrs. Owen 84 

Townsend, Wm 416 

Towslee. Orange 387, 388, 389 

Tranchell, Chas 60 

Tranchell, Geo. C 60 

Tranchell, John L 60 

Tranchell, J. R 60 

Tranchell, Magdalena 54 

Trask. Caroline Woodbury 82 

Trarer, Mrs. Hattle B 35 

TraTls, Erasmus T 82 

Travis, George 34 

Treadway, Miss Mary 461 

Trego, Mrs. D. R 20 

Trent, Mrs. Cordelia 469 

Trotter, Alexander 420 

True, Anna A 89 

True, Rer. Eleazer W 89 

True, Ellsha Demlng 89 

True, Geo. A 89 

Truesdell 176 

Trumbull, Senator 582, 588 

Tyler 188 

Tyler, Mary N 80 

Tucker, Catherine 646 

Tucker, Jessie (Mrs. Calvin 8) 30 

Tunlson Wm 362 

Tupper, Newell 133 

Tupper, Mrs. Newell 133 

Turck, Wm. S. 4, 405 

Tumbush, Mrs. 1. M 471 

Turner, Aaron B .333. 334, 451 

Turner, C. Howard ,..;.. 60 

Turner, G. B. 200 

Turner, James M 127 

Turner, Jas. W 406 

Turner, Mrs. Marian 126 

Turner, William H ^ 60 



rirlch, Peter 54 

Underwood, BenJ 205 

Underwood, Chester R 84 

Underwood, Iliram 82 

Updegraff, Hannah 17 

Upson, Chas 591, 597. 598 

96 



Usher, John P 606 

Utley, D. R 885 

Utiey, Jay 885 



Valllant, fr. Francois. .238, 257, 258, 260. 282 

Van Aken. Benj 438 

Van Aken, Mrs. Benj 488 

Van Auken, Jacob 422 

Van Buren, Henry i . • 80 

Van Buren. Mrs. J. W 84 

Van Buren, Martin 146, 682 

Van Camp, Wm 119> 

Vandeman, H. E 489 

Van Dom .' 580 

Van Driele, Francis 450 

Van Dusen, Chas 472 

Van Dusen, Judson 472 

Van Dusen, Lawrence 471 

Van Dusen. Stephen T 472 

Vandybogurt, Chas. H 89 

Vandybogurt. N. P 89 
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